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VOLUME THE FIRST. , Fe” 


2p 3 * *5 us 
INTRODUCTION. 


TO THE PUBLICK. 


| — Have obſerved that when 

9 a new book begins to make 
18 

[ EC ing acquainted with the 

author; and this impa- 


tience increaſes, the more he endeavours 
to conceal himſelfs I expect to hear an 
hundred different names inſcribed to the 
Inviſible, ſome of which I ſhould, per- 
haps, be proud of, others as much 
aſhamed to own. Some will doubtleſs 
take me for a philgſoper, others for a 
fool; with ſome I ſhall paſs for a man of 
pleaſure, with others for a ſtoick; ſome 
will look upon me as a courtier, others 
as a patriot; but whether I am any one 
of theſe, or whether I am even a man or 
a woman, they will find it, after all their 
conjectures, as difficult to diſcover as the 
ab O. EEE fs | 

I think it therefore a duty incumbent 
on my good nature to put an early ſtop 
to ſuch fruitleſs inquiſitions; and alſo 


at the ſame time to ſatisfy, in ſome mea- 


ſure, the curioſity of the publick, by 
giving an account of the means by whic 


attained the gift of inviſibility I poſſeſs. 
| Know then, gentle reader, that in the 

former part of my life it was my good 
fortune to do a ſignal ſervice to a cer- 


* « 


— 


BOOK I. 


a noiſe in the world, every. 
one is defirous of becom- ' 
wiſe I ſhould have ha 


mu 


tain venerable perſon ſince dead: he was 


deſcended from the ancient Magi of the _ 
and. 


Chaldeans, inherited their wiſdom, 


was well ver ſed in all the myſtick ſecrets 


of their art. Beſides his gratitude for 


the good offices I had done him, he ſeem- 


ed to have found ſomething in my hu- 
mour and manner of behaviour that 
extremely pleaſed him; he would often 
have me with him, and entertained me 
with diſcourſes on things of which other- 
no idea. 8 
But it was not long that I enjoyed this 
benefit. He ſent for me one day, to let 
me know he was much indiſpoſed, and 
deſired I would come immediately to 


him: I went, and found him, not as 1 


expected, in bed, but ſitting in an eaſy 
chair. After the firſt ſalutations were 
over, and I had placed myſelf pretty 
near him My good friend, ſaid he, 
= hold of my hand, I feel that I 

ſhortly quit this buſy world; the 
© filver cord is looſened, the golden bowl 
© is broken, every thing within me haſ- 


© tens to a ſpeedy diſſolution and I was 


© willing to ſee you once more before L 
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© ſet out on my journey to that land of 


* ſhades; as Hamlet truly fayg— | 


«© That undiſcover'd country, ftom whoſe 
7 «© bourn 1 
«© No traveller returns. Hey 


As the remembrance f you, con- 


tinued he, will certainly accompany 


in yours 


© rgethinks, to = ſome place 
| 2 


af me heyond the grave, 1 would*:viſh, ; 
while 
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© while you remain on earth, to the end 
© that I may not be quite a ſtranger to 
© you when we mect in eternity. have 
© no land, nor tenements, nor gold, nor 
© filver, to bequeath, yet am not deſtitute 
© of ſomething which may be equally 
* worthy your acceptance. | 
Then, after a little pauſe—" Take 
© this,* added he, giving me a key; * it 
© will admit you into a cloſet which no 
© one but myſelf has ever entered. I call 
it my cabinet of curioſities, and I be- 
t lieve you will find ſuch things there as 
c will deſerve that name: chufe from 
© among them any one that moit ſuits 
«© your fancy, and accept it as a token 
6 of my love. . | 
He faid no more, but rung his bell for 

a ſervant, who, by his orders, conducted 
me by a narrow wining ſtair- caſe to the 
top of the noute, and left me at a little 


door, which I opened with the key that 


ad been given me, and found myſelf 
in a ſmall ſquare room, built after the 
manger of a turret, All the furniture 
was an old wicker chair, with a piece of 
"Blanket thrown careleſsly over it, I ſup- 
| Poſe to defend the ſage from the air when 
he ſat there to ſtudy: near it was placed 
'a_ table, not leſs antiquated, with two 
. globes, a ſtandiſh with ſome paper, and 
| ; books in manuſcript, but wrote 
in characters too unintelligfble for me to 
comprehend any part of what they con- 
tained, Juſt in the middle of the cieling 
hung a pretty large chryſtal ball, filled 
with a ſhining "tp arc powder, and this 
_ Inſcription paſted on 1t— 


"THE ILLUSIVE POWDER. 


A ſmall quantity of this powder, 
blown 8 the quill of a porcupire 
when the Moon is in Aries, raiſes 
ſplendid viſions in the people's cyes; and, 
if applied when the ſame planet is in Can- 
cer, ſpreads univerſal terror and diſmay. 


Leaſily perceived that this was one of 
the curicfities my friend had mentioned, 
and a great one indeed it was; but, as 

J had neither intereſt nor inclination to 
impoſe vpon my fellow. creatures, I 
Judged it fitter for the poſſeſſion of ſome 
one or other of the mighty rulers of the 
earth. | 
I then turned towards the walls, which 
were all hung round wit + teleſcopes, 
horoſcopes, microſcopes, taliſmans, mul- 
tipliers, magnifiers of all degrees and 


THE INVISIBLE S T. 
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ſizes, loadſtones cut in various f. 
and great numbers of mathematical in- 
ſtruments; but theſe, as I was altogether 
ignorant of their uſes, I paſſed flight] 
over, till I came to a hand- bell, whic 
having the appearance of no other than 
ſuch as | had ordinarily ſeen at a lady's 
tea-tahle, I ſhould have taken no notice 
of, but for a label prefixed to it, on 
which I found theſe words — 


} 


THE SYMPATHETICK BELL, 


The leaſt tinkle of which not only 
ſets all the beils of the whole country, 
be it of ever ſo large extent, in motion, 
without the help of men to pluck the 
ropes, but alſo makes them play what. 
ever changes the party is pleaſed to no- 
minate. 


%*. 


Though I thought art could produce 
no greater wonder than this bell, yet I 
felt no ſtrong deſire of becoming maſter 
of it; but 'proceeded to examine what 
farther raritres this extraordinary cabinet 
would preſent. The next I took notice 
of was a phial, not much unlike thoſe 
which are commonly ſold in the ſhops 
with French Hungary-water: it had this 
inſcription— 5 


SALTS or MEDITATION, 


Which, held cloſe to the noſtrils for 
the ſpace of three ſeconds and a half, cor- 
rects all vague and wandering thoughts, 
fixes the mind, and enables it tp ponder 
juſtly on any ſubje& that requires deli- 
beration. | F 


This beneficial ſecret J alſo rejected, 
through a mere point of conſcience, as 
thinking it would be a much better ſer- 
vice to mankind if in the poſſeſſion of the 
divines, lawyers, politicians, or phyſi- 
cians; eſpecially the two laſt mentioned, 
as it might prevent the one from engag- 
ing in any enterprize they have not abi- 
littes or courage to go through with; and 
the other trom falling into thoſe grofs 
miſtakes they are frequently guilty of in 
relation to the caſe of the disease. 

The next, and indeed the firſt thing 


that raiſed in me any covetous 1 


was the apparatus of a belt, but ſeem 
no more than a collection of atoms ga- 
thered together in that form, and play- 
ing in the ſun· beams. I could not per- 
ſuade myſelf it was a real ſubſtance, till 
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light, that if I ſhut my eyes I knew not 
that I had any thing in my hand. The 
label annexed to it had theſe words— 


THE BELT OF INVISIBILITY, 


Which, faſtened round the body, 
next the ſkin, no ſooner becomes warm, 
than it renders the party inviſible to all 
human eyes. | 


A little farther, on the ſame ſide of the 
wall, was placed a tablet, or pocket- 
book; which, on examining, I found was 
compoſed of a clear glaſſy ſubſtance, 
firm, yet thin as the bubbles which we 
ſometimes ſee riſe on the ſurface of the 
waters: it was malleable, and doubled 


in many foldings, ſo that, when hut, 


it ſeemed very ſmall; but, when ex- 
tended, was more long and broad than 
any ſheet I ever ſaw of imperial paper. 
It's uſes were decyphered in the follow- 
ing inſcription— _ 


, THE WONDERFUL TABLET, 


Which, in whatever place it is ſpread 
open, receives the impreſſion of every 
word that is ſpoken, in as diſtin a man- 
ner as if engraved; and can no way be 
expunged but by the breath of a virgin, 
of ſo pure an innocence as not to have 
even thought on the difference of ſexes. 
After ſuch a one, if ſuch a one is to be 
found, has blown pretty hard upon it 
for the ſpace of ſeven ſeconds and three 
quarters, ſne muſt wipe it gently with 
the firſt down under the left wing of an 
unfledged ſwan, plucked when the 


Moon is in three degrees of Virgo: this 


done, the Tablet will be entirely free 
from all former memorandums, and fit 
to take a new impreſſion, 

Note, That the virgin muſt exceed 
twelve years of age. | 


T was very much divided between 
theſe two: the Belt of Inviſibility put a 
thouſand rambles into my head, which 
promiſed diſcoveries highly flattering to 
the inquiſitiveneſs of my humaur;z but 
then the Tablet, * every thing 1 
ſhould hear ſpoken, which I confeſs my 
memory is too defective to retain, filled me 
with the moſt ardent deſire of becoming 
maſter of ſo ineſtimable a trea ure. In 


fine, I wanted both; ſq encroaching is 
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the temper of ceuking; that the grant of 


one favour generally paves the'way for n 


ſoliciting a ſecond. a6" 
While | was in this dilemma, a ftra- 
tagem occurred, which I heſitated not 
to put in practice, and found it anſwer 
to my wiſhes. I took both the Belt and 
Tablet in my hand; and having cares 
fully locked the door of the cabinet, re- 


turned to the adept: he ſaw the Belt, 


which being long, hung over my wriſt 
but not perceiving I had the Tablet 
© The choice you have made, faid he 
with a ſmile, confirms the truth of 
« what I always believed, that curioſity 
© is the molt prevailing paſſion of the 


© human mind.“ 


* 


However juſt that poſition may be, | 


replied I, that propenſity is not ſtrong 
2 in me, to make me able to de- 
cide between the wonderful Tablet, 


appear to me of ſuch equal eſtimation, 
that whenever I would fix on the one, 
the benefits of the other riſe up in op» 


which of the two I ſhould receive with 
moſt pleaſure, or leave with the leaſt 
regret. I have therefore brought both 


termine for me. f 
I ſoon perceived he underſtood my 
meaning perfectly well; for, after a littſe 
pauſe—* When I made you the offer, 
ſaid he, of whatever you liked beſt 
© among my collection of curioſities, I 
intended not that your acceptance of 
one thing ſhould render you unhappy 
through the want of another: tak 
then, I beſeech you, both the Belt and 
the Tablet; you ſhall leave neither of 
them behind youz nor do I wonder 
you ſhould defire to unite them; they 
are, in a manner, concomitant; *and 
the ſatisfaction that either of them 
would be able to procure, would be 
incompleat without the aſſiſtance of the 
2 Petetlos of 
hus was t in of 2 
treaſure, which I tas zht the more valu- 
able, as I was pretty certain no other 
perſon, in this kingdom at leaſt, enjoyed 


the like. After making proper acknow- 


ledgments to the obligin I took 
pap phy and 1 oy with a 
heart overflowing with delight, 

I was not long before I * trial of 
my Belt, and found the effects as the 


and the no leſs wonderful Belt: they * 


poſition to my choice; and I know not 


BD as „ : N NOS 
T took it down, and then found it ſo 


Ul 


dawn to you, and intreat you will de- 


labe! had deſcribed. I alſo opened my 


Tablet, ſpoke, and ſaw my words im- 9 
9 | mediately * 


+ 
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* ux 1TNVISIBLE s rr. 
mediately imprinted on it. I then pro- 


cured ſome {wans-down,. according to 


direction, and entreated ſeveral young 


ladies to breathe upon it, one after 
another : but though 1 dare anſwer for 
their virtue, the favour they did me 
was in vain; the impreſſion remained 
ſtill indelible. | 

Indeed, when I began to conſider ma- 
turely on the conditions preſeribed in 
the label of the Tablet, 1 was ſenſible 
that it was not enough tor a virgin to be 
perfectly innocent; ſhe mult alſo be 
equally ignorant, to be qualified for the 
performance of the taſk required: and 
not o have once thought an the diffe- 


. Fence of ſexes, ſeemed a thing ſcarce 


poſſible, after fix or ſeven years of age 
at moſt; and would have beep as great 
a prodigy as either of thoſe which had 
been beſtowed upon me by the adept. 
What would I not have given for 


fach a one as Dorinda in Shakeſpeare's 
Inchanted Ifl:ind! but ſuch a hope be- 


ing vain, I was extremely puzzled, ard 
knew not what to do. At laſt, how- 
ever, a lucky thought gor me over the 
difficulty; it was this: I prevailed, for 
a ſmall] ſum of money, with a very 


r widow, who had ſeveral children, 


to let me have a girl of about three years 
old, to bring up and educate as I 
I then committed my 
ittle purchaſe to the care of an elderly 
woman, - whoſe difcretion I had expe- 


rienced. I communicated to her the 


whole of my deſign, and inſtructed her 
how to proceed in order to render it ef- 
fectual. | 0 

The little creature was kept in an 
upper room, which had no window in 
it but a ſky-light in the roof of the 
houſe; ſo could be witneſs of nothing 
that paſſed below, Her diet was thin, 
and” very ſparing. She was not per- 


mitted to ſleep above half the time gene- 


rally allo for repoſe; and ſo no 


living thing but the old woman, who 


lay with her, gave her food, and did 
all that was neceſſary about her. | 
I frequently viſited them in my invi- 
ſibility, and was highly pleaſed and di- 
verted with the diligence of my good 
old woman. She not-only obeyed my 
orders with the utmoſt punctuality, but 


did many things of her own. accord, 
which, though -very requiſite, I had 


Hot thought of. To prevent her youn 


charge from falling into any of thoſe 


diſtempers which the want of exerciſe 
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more frequently with the 
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ſometimes occaſiohs, ſhe: cbnirived to 
make a ſwing for her acraſs the room; 
taught her to play at battledore and 
ſhuttlecock z to toſs the ball, and caich 
it at the reBound; and ſuch like childiſn 
gambols, which both delighted her 
mind, and kept her limbs in a conti- 
nual motion. . 
This conduct, and this regimen, con- 
ſtantly obſerved, maintaine my virgin's 
purity inviolate; as I did not fail to 


make an eſſa in a few days after the 


entered into her thirteenth year, and the 
ſucceſs of my endeavours made me not 
r-gret the pains I had been at for ſuch a 
length of time. | 
Now it runs in my head that ſome 
people will not credit one word of all 
this; for as there are many who, believe 
too much, there are yet many more 
who will believe nothing at all but what 
their own ſhallow reaſon enables them 
to comprehend. Well, then, let them 
judge as they think fit; let them puzzle 
their wiſe noddles till they ache; | ſhall 
fit mug in my inviſibility, while they 
loſe half the pleaſure, and, it may be, 
all. the improvement, of my lucubra- 
tions, = 2 
But thoſe who reſolve to purſue me 
through the following pages with an 
ingenuous candour, I flatter myſelf 
will loſe nothing by the hace. Th 
will find me in various places, thoug 
not in ſo many as perhaps they may ex- 
pet. They would in vain ieek me at 
court balls, city feaſts, the halls of 
juſtice, or meetings for elections; nor 
do J much haunt the opera or play- 
houſes. In fine, I avoid all.crowds, 
mixed aſſemblies, except the maſquerade 
and Venetian balls. I am a member of 
the eſtabliſhed church; but, as I am 
not aſhamed of appearing at divine wor- 
ſhip, never put on my Inviſible Belt 
I revere regal au- 
thority, but ſeldom viſit the cabinets of 
princes; becauſe they are generally fo 
filled with a thick fog, that the chryſ- 


talline texture of my Tablets could not 


receive what wgs ſaid there fo as to be 


read diſtinctly: nor do I much care to 


venture myſelf among their miniſters of 
ſtate, or any of their under-working 
tools; the floors of their rooms, in 
which their cabals are held, are com- 
3 ſuch ſlippery materials, that the 
eaſt faux pas might endanger my invi- 
ſibility, if not my neck. I ſhould be 
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emen, but that they are to apt to draw 
their [words without occaſion, that while 
they think they are fencing in the air, 
they might chance to cut my belt aſun- 
der. And whata figure I ſhould make, 
when one half of me was diſcovered, 
and the other was concealed ! I will not 
mention the conſequence ſuch a fight 
might produce in ſome of them. 
But it would be of little importance 
to the publick to be told where I am not, 


unleſs they alſo know where I am. 


Have patience, then, good people, aud 
you mal be ſatisfied. 

Sometimes I ſtep in at one or other of 
thoſe gaming-houſes which are above 
law, by being under the protection of 
the great; but 1 ſeldom ſtay long in 
any of them, as I can ſee nothing there 
but what I have ſeen an hundred times 
before in thoſe leſſer aſſemblies of the 
ſame kind that have been ſo jultly put 
down hy authority. 

Sometimes I peep into the cloſet of 
an antiquarian, where I find matter 
enough to excite both my pity and con- 
tempt. What greater inftance can we 
have of the depravity cf human nature, 
than in a rich curmudgeon, who, while 
he grumbles to allow his family nec ſ- 
ſary food, chearfully unties his bags, 
and pours out fifty, or, it may he, an 


hundred guineas, for the purchaſe of a 


bit of old copper; only becauſe a fellow 
of more wit than honeſty tells him it 
was found under the ruins of an ancient 
wall, where it bad. been buried ever 
ſince the time of. Julius Cæſar, or Se- 
verus? * 

Sometimes, too, I amuſe myſelf with 
turning over the collection of a vii tuoſo; 
where I am always filled with the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment, at finding ſums ſuf- 
ficient to endow an hoſpital laviſhed 
in the 8 of wings of butterflies, 
the ſhells of fiſhes, dried reptiles, the 
paw of ſome exotick animal, and ſuch 


ſike baubles, neither pleaſing in their 


proſpect nor uſeful in their natures. 
Sometimes I make one at the levee of 
a rich heir, juft arrived from his tra- 
vels to the poſſeſſion of an overgrown 
eſtate ; where T cannot help trembling for 
the future fate of the poor youth, on ſeeing 


him befieged with a crowd of marriage- 


brokers, pleaſure-brokers, exchange- 
brokers, lawyers, gameſters, French 
taylors, Nreſden milliners, petitioning 


barlots, congratulating poets; in fine, 
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with ſhar flatterers, and ſyco- 
phants, of every kind. 5 
Sometimes I mingle in the route of a 
woman of quality ; ſee who wins,. who 
on, at play; ow in 2 manner la- 
ies are uently obliged to ir 
debts of "I pen F jk | TY 175. 
When I have nothing better to em 
ploy my time, I loiter away ſome hours 
in St. James's Park, Kenſington Gar- 
dens; or at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and 
Mary-le-bon; and am often witneſs of 
ſome ſcenes exciting preſent mirth and 
future reflect ion. ; 4 Ei 
But my war He is in the draw. 
ing-room of ſome celebrated toafts, 
whence I often ſteal into their bed- 
IN don't be frighted, la- 
ies; I never carry my inſpections far» 
ther than the onde ig he 15 
Theſe are ſome ſew particulars of the 
tour I have made. To give the whole 
detail would be too tedious, I thall 
therefore only ſay that, wherever I am 
founq, I ſhall always be found a lover 
of morality; and no enemy to religi 
or any of it's worthy Ruft os 
what ſect or denomination ſoever. ©; 
And now, reader, having let thee ined 
the ſecret of my hiſtory, as far as it is 
convenient for me to reveal, I 
leave thee to enjoy the advantage f 


thoie diſcoveries my inviſibility enabled 


me to make, 


CHAP. II. 


i 3 N 

CONTAINS SOME PREMISES VERY. 

NECESSARY TO BE OBSERVED BY 
EVERY READER; AND ALSO AW 
ACCOUNT OP THE AUTHOR'S 
FIRST INVISIBLE VISIT. E 


Tf was in the beginning of that fea-, 
fon of ihe year which affords moſt 


food for an enquiring mind, that I h 
got all things in order to 17 forth 
ha auguſt 


my inviſible progreſſions. 


repreſentatives of the whole body 9 = 


people were jult ready to aſſemble; the, 
expounders of the Law were hur-ying ts, 


Weſtminſter Hall, and thoſe of the Goſs, 


| to pay their compliments at St. 
3 The ſhips py ane Boll | 
moored ; and their gallant commanders, 
had quitted the rough, athletickitoily for 
the ſoft charms of eaſe and luxury. f 
The land- heroes, who, having no em- 


* ployment, 
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ployment for their ſwords, had paſſed 


their days in rural ſports, now hunted 


after a different ſort of game, at the the- 


atres and maſquerades. Frequent con- 


ſultations were held at the tuilets of the 
ladies, on ways and means to outſhine 
each other in the circle. Former amours 
were now revived, and even new ones 
every day commenced. Madam Intel- 
. . | \ 

ligence, with her thouſand and ten 


thouſand emiſſaries, all loaded with re- 


ports, ſome true, ſome falſe, flew ſwiftly 
through each quarter of this great me- 


' . tropolis; and had every pore of every 


human body heen an ear, they all might 
have been fully gratified. 
* Beſides the gratification of a darling 


- paſſion, I had another, and much more 
Juſtifiable reaſon, for the value 1 ſet 


upon the legacy of my departed friend; 
which is this: I have it in my power to 
luck off the maſk of hypocriiy from the 


eeming ſaint ; to expoſe vice and foily 


in all their various modes and attitudes; 
to ſtrip a bad acl ion of al! the ſpecious 
pretences made to conceal or palliate it, 


and ſhew it in it's native uglineſs. At 


the ſame time, I have alſo the means to 
reſcue injured innocence from the cruel 
attacks begun by envy and ſcandal, and 
propagated by prejudice and ill- nature. 
In fine, I am enabled, by this precious 
gift, to ſet both things and 


their proper colours; and not in ſuch as, 


4 


either through malice or partial favour, 


they are frequently made to appear. 

I ſhould be ſorry, however, if any 
thing 1 have ſaid ſhould give the reader 
occaſion to imagine I am going to pre- 
ſent him with a book of ſcandal: no; 
the ſecrets of families, and characters of 


a prays ſhall be always ſacred with me. 


ſhall give no man the opportunity of 


. indulging a malicious pleaſure of laugh- 


ing at his neighbour's faults. My aim, 
in this work, is not to ridicule, . but re- 
form. I would touch the hearts, not 
call a bluſh upon the face. And, as 
few people have errors ſo peculiar to 
themſelves, as there are not many guilty 


of the like, if the offender keeps his own 


counſel, he may very well paſs undiſ- 
tinguiſhed among the crowd of others 
equally culpable. | 

Verramond is juſtly accounted one of 


the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of the 


preſent age. The gricefulneſs of his 
perſon, the engaging manner of his con- 
verſation his tine addreis, and uncom- 


mon capacity, make his company de- 


rſons in 


fired by all the young and guy par 
of the world; 3 1 
and perfect knowledge of men and things, 
render him the oracle of the more grave 
and ſerious. I had frequently the ho- 
nour of meeting him at ſeveral places 
where I viſited, and found nothing in 
him which could in the leaſt contradict 
1 high ideas fame had given — 
im. j-1 

It was therefore natural for me to. take 
the advantage of my gift of inviſibility, 
in order to view this great perſon in his 
moſt retired moments ; I mean, when 
he was alone, and diveſted of all thoſe 
modes and ceremonies which often dif- 
guiſe the real man, and ſhew him to the 
publick far different from what he is. 

Accordingly, the firſt viſit I made in 
my Belt was at his houſe. I ſlipped in 
as ſoon as I ſaw the door as went 
up ſtairs, and paſſed through ſeveral 
rooms, till L came to that where he was 


fitting. I found him with a book in 


his hand, on which he ſeemed very in- 
tent. I doubted not but it was a treatiſe 
of philoſophy, or ſome other piece o 
learning or wit, ſu table to the capaci 
of ſo great a genius: but how —T 
was I ſurprized, when, looking over 
his thoulder, I perceived it was Hoyle's 
Method of Playing the Game of Whiſt! 
He appeared ore than ordinarily taken 
up with one page, for he read it over 
three or four times; then ſtarted up from 
his chair, and throwing the book from 
him in a rage—* Curſe on this ſtuff!* 
cried he; it is good for nothing but to 
© teach a man how to undo himſelf 
© with more art.“ After walking for 
ſome minutes backwards and forwards 
in the room with a diſordered motion, 
he flung himſelf into his chair, and f. 
into a profound reverie; in which I 
know not how long he might have con- 
tinued, if he had not been rouzed from 
it by the approach of a perſon who I 
preſently found was his ſteward. | 
The buſineſs on which this man came 
into the room was no way pleaſing to 
Verramond ; but becauſe 1 would avoid 
thetronbleſomc repetitions of * ſaid he, 
and * replied" he, and © reſumed the 
other, and ſuch-like introductions to 
evefy ſpeech, I ſhall preſent all thoſe 
dialogues which are proper to be com- 
municated to the publick, in, the ſame 
manner as in the printed copies of the- 
atrical performances. f 1 
Steward, My lord, the ſeveral tradeſ- 
py men 
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I had told them. 
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men whom' your. lordſhip ordered to 
come this morning are below, and wait 
your lordſhip's commands. 
Verramond. I have no commands for 
them at all; ſo ſend them away. 
Stearard. Shall I bid them attend 


— 


your lordſhip to-morrow ? 


erramond. Aye, to-morrow fix 
months, if you will; for I ſhall ſcarce 
have any bukneſs with them before. 
Steward. My lord, 1 told them they 
ſhould all be paid off this morning. 
What exeuſe can I make to them for 
ſach a diſappointment ? 
Verramond.” E'en what you will. If 
ou can invent nothing better, you may 
tell them that you lyed when you made 
that promiſe in my name. 
Steward. Your lordſhip knows it 
was by your own order I madethat pro- 


miſe z and- that 2 ſent me into the 
0 


city yeſterday for e which I 
doubted not but was to make good what 
If your lordſhip 
pjeaſes to conſider, it is now a long 
time ſince they brought im their hills, 
and they have had a great deal of pa- 


tience 

Pee Rot their patience! Do 
you think to make a merit to me of their 
patience? Go, I ſay; ſend them away, 
and let me hear no more of them. 

The tone in which Verramond ut- 
tered theſe words was ſo auſtere, that the 
honeſt domeſtick had not courage to 
reply, but left the room immediately ; 
probably to receive no ſofter treatment 


below, from thoſe he was compelled to 


diſappoint, than he had juſt met with 
above, for attempting to intercede in 


their behalf. 


Lord Macro was preſently after in- 
troduced. The late ſullenneſs of Ver- 
ramond ſeemed now entirely diſſipated. 
Whatever was in his heart, his counte- 
nance wore only ſmiles; and he ran to 
receive him with open arms, and all the 
teſtimonĩes of the moſt perfect ſatis- 
faction: and yet, as I ſoon found by 
the diſeburſe thcy had together, this 
very Macro, the night before, had won 
of him at play fifteen hundred pounds, 
which was the ſum he had ſet apart for 
the payment of his creditors. Their 
converſation turning wholly upon gam 
ing, a ſubje& neither entertaining nor 


improving, I ſhall give my readers no 


more than a bare ſpecimen of it. 
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Lord Macro. My dear Verramond, I 


could not be eaſy till I faw- you this 


morning : I thought you left the co 
pany ſomewhat abru ch laſt night, and 


was afraid your ill luck had given you. 


lome chagrin. Bob, | 
Verramond. Not in the leaſt, my dear 


Macro. I never think any thing loſt 


that a friend gains. But I remembered 
that I had ſome letters to write; other- 


wile ſhould have ſtaid and truſted For- 
tune with a brace or two of hundreds 
13544 


1 
* 


farther. N 
Lord Macro, As it is an honour to 
get the better of your lordſhip in any 
thing, ſo it will be no diſgrace to be 
overcome by a perſon of ſuch ſuperior 


abilities; therefore, I am ready to give 
you your revenge when you think fit. 


Verramond. Nay, as for that, Macro, 
it muſt be confeſſed you know the game 
better than I. le 
Here followed a long ſucceſſion of 
mutual compliments on each other's 


ſkill in play; of which growing heartily 
tired, I was heginning io think of leay- 


ing the place ; and ſhould have done fo, 
if the appearance of the ſteward a ſe- 


cond time had not made me expect ſome 


change in the ſcene. His errand, and 
the ſucceſs it met with, will not, per- 
ho 


haps, appear ſo extraordinary to 
acquainted ,with the modiſh way of 


thinking, as it then did to me. | 
Steward. Farmer Robſon is below 
my lord. The poor man has rode hard 
all night, on purpoſe to reach town this 
morning, and lay his miſerable condi- 
tion before your lordſhip. * : 


Verramond. Piſh! what have Ito do 
| 4} 


with his condition ? | 


Steward. He ſays, my lord, that his | 


crop proved ſo bad laſt year, that he 


„ 


had ſcarce wherewith to ſtock the 


ground; that Mr. Hardmeat, your 


lordſhip's ſteward in the eountry, is 
very ſenſible af his mis fortunes; yet, 
though there are but ſive quarters due, 


threatens to turn him out of the farm 


next week. He therefore humbly hopes 

our lordſhip will take compatia on 
3 he has fix ſmall children, and 
his wife now lying in of the ſeventb. 


Verramond. What buſ.neſy have fuch ' , 


fellows to get children? Dyes he ex- 
pect my rent ſhall go for the mainte- 


nance of his brat? 


Steward, He begs your Jord F te = 
N | B Y — St 


10 


- 


conſider that, for heſe eleven years he 
has rented the farm, he has always paid 


your lordſhip honeſtly; and does not 


doubt, through Providence, but to do 


ſo till, if your lordſhip 1 have 
is 


patience till next harv over, and 
not ruin him at once. ; 
Verramond. Let me hear no more of 
this ſtuff ! 
meat : he knows what he has todo; and 
I ſhall give myſelf no trouble about it. 
The ſteward, with whoſe good - na- 
ture I was infinitely charmed, had his 
mouth open to urge ſomething farther 


in behalf of the diſtreſſed farmer, but 


was prevented by a ſervant that inſtant 
coming in, and —_— a letter to 
Verramond; who then bid him go 


down, and tell the unhappy ſupplicsnt 


he might return home, for there was no 
anſwer to be given to his complaint. 
Verramond would not open the letter 
be had juſt received till he knew who ſent 
it; but, on his footman's informing him 
it came from Mr. Gamble, he hattily 


broke the ſeal, and found the contents 


as follows | 


© MY EVER-HONOURED LORD, 


6 I Happened to be engaged laſt night 
* 


© at a houſe where the conſtable, 
E with his poſſe, made a forcible en- 
trance, demoliſhed our tables, put 
«© moſt of the company to flight, and 
© ſeized the reſt, I was unluckily one 
« of the laſt claſs; and committed to 
« durance vile, as Hudibras ſays, as 
your lordſhip will perceive by the 
© date hereof. 
A perſon here has undertaken, for 


| © fee of five guineas, to procure my im- 


© mediate diſcharge; and 1 do not 
© doubt, by the method he propoſes, but 
© he is able to do it. I am not, how- 
© ever, at preſent, maſter of as many 
c ſhillings: nor can any way raiſe the 
© money he demands; having been 
8 2 the day before this accident 
© befel me, to leave my watch, linen, 
© and beſt apparel, at Mr. Grub's, in 
© truſt for a ſmall ſum required of me 
c by the pariſh. officers, on account of a 


_ © baſtard child, which a wench of the 


© town has done me the honour to ſwear 
I am the father of. | 


© © All my hopes, therefore, of get- 


© ting out of limbo, are in your lord. 
© ſhip's generoſity ; which if you vouch- 


. © ſafe to grant me this one more- proof 


THE INVISIBLE SPY, 


J leave all to Mr. Hard. 


2 . 9 . * 
8 f e 


« of, I ſhall, if po ble. ts | | 
6 ever, with RY 4 — 
© dear patron, your devoted vaſſal, 

* RICHARD Gan, 


© mBRIDEWELL. 


P. 8. I had 1 5 to 2cquaint 
6 your lordſhip, that I ſhall have need 
© of more than the above-mentioned 
_ © ſum, for diſcharging the fees of this 
£ curſed hole; without the payment 


of which I cannot be releaſed” 


Verramond heſitated not a moment to 
comply with this requeſt, nor even 
whether he ſhould exceed what was de- 
fixed of him: he drew out his puxſe, 
= ten guineas into the footman's 

ands, and ordered him to run direQly 
to Bridewell. * Carry that money to 
© Mr. Gamble, with his compliments; 
and let him know he ſhould be glad 
© to ſee him, as ſoon as he has recovered 
© his liberty.” 3 | 

Who will ſay now that Verramond is 
not liberal? But, alas! how ill-placed 
an act of benevolence was this? as it 
not rather caprice than true charity, 
which induced him to beſtow this mo- 
ney to ſave a common ſharper from the 
puniſhment he juſtly merited; yet, at 
the ſame time, refuſe to an honeſt, in- 
duſtrious tenant, a ſmall reſpite of pay- 
ment, though to preſerve him his 
poor family from deſtruction? But 
Gamble was a neceſſary perſon at a gam. 
ing-tablez he was of importance to his 
pleaſure that way: and the farmer be- 
ing only regarded for the rent be paid, 
when deficient in that, muſt be throw a 
out like a piece of uſeleſs lumber, and 
his place —_—_ by ſome one who , 
promiſed to be of greater utility. 

Yet do I not think ſuch a conduct is 
always to be aſcribed to the fault of na- 
ture. Verramond has certainly the 
ſeeds of virtue and honour in his ſoul; 
but they are ſuffocated and choaked up 
by his immoderate love of play. Stran 
is it, that a man, capable of thinking 


juſtly, will not be at the pm of think- 
e 


ing at all, but ſuffer himſelf to be ſway- 
ed, by a darling propenſity, to actions 


which, if he once reflected upon, he 


would be ſo far from perpetrating, that 
he would deſpiſe the very 1 of 
being guilty of! ET ka” 
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C HAP. III. 


SOME PASSAGES WHICH CANNOT 
FAIL OF ENTERTAINING THOSE 
NOT INTERESTED IN THEM, AND 
MAY BE OF SERVICE TO THOSE 
WHO ARE, 


M ONG the numerous wa i 
Britiſh toaſts, there are few 8 


ſhine with more diſtinguiſhed luſtre, in 
al! publick places, than the beautiful 


Marcella. ſides an exact ſymmetry 
of features, a moſt delicate complexion, 
and a fine-turned ſhape, there is ſome- 
thing peculizrly enchanting in her air 


and mien, I never ſee her, without 


being reminded of the celebrated de. 
ſcription Milton gives of Eve in her 


* ſtate of innocence 


© Grace was in all her ſteps, nnn 
© eye, © . 


c In ev'ry geſture dignity and love.* 


She was married very young to Cela- 
neither of their hearts 
aad been conſulted in the match, yet 
they had the reputation of 8 well to · 
gether. They behaved to each other 
with the greateſt complaiſance in pub- 
lick; and if any cauſe of diſcontent 


the diſcretion tokee wp 
I could my t erefore, expect = 
make any extraordinary diſcoveries in 
this fam . The door, however, hap- 
pening to be open one day as I paſſed by, 
ſtepped in without any previous de- 
fign z and, now I did fo, was rather ex- 


cited by curioſity of ſeeing ſome fine 


pictures, which I had been told were in 
the houſe, than of prying into the beha- 
viour of the owners. 

But it frequently falls out, that what 
we leaſt ſeek we moſt eaſily find; and 
thoſe things we imagine fartheſt from 
us, are in effect the neareſt. In paſſing 


_ through the ſeveral rooms in this houſe, 


I ſaw Marcella writing in her cloſet; 


and never was I ſo much amazed as 


now, to find ſo fair a form harbour a 
mind capable of dictating theſe lines 


c To FILLAMOUE: 


E PRAREST OF YOUR SEX, 


. THANKS to the powers of love 
© and li » that hated bar to 
5s all my happineſs "is removed for a 


=o 


wa os. ** * 6 
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entirely my own. If, therefore i 
PRESENTS THE READER WITH 3 „ no | 


. Faithful Rachel; who 


1 window next the doors Let me 


c by the, bearer whether I expect 
« you; though it is a bleſſing I ſcarce 
doubt of, if any of that be 
* ſincere, as you have often vowed o 
© the N and paſſionate | 
* MARCELLA.” 


a little in it, ſighed, and ſeemed all dif- 
vhen her emiſſary 


between them, both — | 


0 12 to my adorable Marcella at the 


opportunity of leaving the houſe; ex- 
els troubled in — mind that k wo- 


_— _— beauty had fo much at- - 
peri A mould prove herſelf _ _ - 
"Hom — it n : 
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c ſend all the family to bed, e 


E 7 
15 


6 - admit you, on vi 
againſt the e 


2 
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Havin ſealed * billet, ſhe called. 
„ 
end it, as a 

then herſelf "oy a couch, twok 


the novel of Sylvia and. Philander, read 
ſolved in the moſt tender languiſhment 


returned, and brought 
this anſwer to her ſummons— 


> ro THB CHARMING MARCELLA. 


© pan ane <Y 
1 Am at preſent ſurrounded with a 7% i 
great deal of company, and hae 

© no oppartunity to thank as T would | 


the kindneſs of yours, I can only 
« fay, that nothing ſhall keep me frown © 


inted hour: till then, adieu. Be 1 

ured that I am always, with the 1 

8 merke devoted vaſſal, 
2 Laos. 1 


The fair libertine da! expreſſed the 
_—_— fatisfation, and immediately —- - 
fell into diſcourſe with her confidante, 
Rachel, concerning the manner in 
which this noRurnal | Lag eſt ſhould bo 

ncealed, and how neither his entrance 
nor his exit be diſcovered, ar even ſu- 
ſpected, by any o 1 — 


— ve 95. ir, *. took 1 


farther of this 1 


Wick 
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With what boldneſs,” ſaid T within liteneſs a ſhew of affection. The 
| myſeif, does the lovely wanton run card-table was called for, and the la- 
; © headlong to her ruin; fearleſs of dies ſat oppoſite to each other. I placed 
1 * guilt and of the puniſhment which, myſelf at the end of the table, that, be- 
© one time or other, muit be the un- ing between them, I might have the 
failing conſequence! . in opportumly of 'obſerving what 
% TY, RE th did, They were now very ſeri- 
* i preg form could ac no, ous, and attentive to the buſineſs they 
« But Heaven, on looking on it, muſt for- W*r< upon : played, or rather cheated, 
e en K's | each other with great caution; for 
460 3 5 ſloon perceived that it was in this latter 
I went home, and got my Tablets part of the art of gaming that the excel - 
cleared from the impure contents of the lence of either chiefly conſiſted. 
above-recited epiſtley, I wiſhed, in- For a time, each was ſo taken up 
deed, to think no more of this tranſac- with her own petites fourberies, as not 
tion; aud, to ſecond my endeavours to have leiſure to obſerve thoſe practiſed 
that way, towards evening ſallied out by her adverſary, At laſt, however, 
again, equipped in my Inviſible Belt, Lamia having re- taken in a card ſhe had 
like a true knight-errant, in ſearch of laid out, Grizelda perceived it, and ac- 
ſuchi/adventures as chance ſhould pre- cuſcd her of the change. Rage and diſ- 
ſent me with, IP dain, on finding herſelf N l made 
I went to the houſe of an elderly lady, the checks of the other glow with a 


with whom I ſormerly had been ac- 
ouainted. She was at that time looked 
upon as a pattern of piety and prudence: 
fathers, huſbands, brothers, all who 
had any.con-ern for the virtue and re- 
po tation of the female part of their fa- 
mily, recommended her example for 
their imitation; but, at laſt, after a long 
ſeries of the molt laudable and becoming 
actions, ſhe at once degenerated into 
the very reverſe of what ſhe had been 
felt into ail the faſhionable follies of the 
times, at àn age when others are begin- 
ning to grow weary of them, and com- 
menced a coquette at fif.y- five. 

I had been told ſoch things, in rela- 


deeper ſcarlet than the carmine had 
given them; and her eyes, even in de- 
ſpight of age, ſpirkle with fires which ' 
love and youth had never power to fill 
them with. The other was no leſs en- 
flamed.— But their reſentment will beſt 
be ſhewn in the expreſſions made ule of 
by themſelves. 0 WF 
Lamia. I am ſurprized you can ſuſpe 
me guilty of ſo math a thing as cheating 
at cards. Sure you cannot think I va- 
, the trifle we are playing for! What 
is an hundred guinens to me? I re- 
gard an hundred no more than a pinch 
of ſnuff. TE 5 
Grizelda, Madam, I value an hun- 


tion to her conduct, as ſeemed to me 100 died guineas as little as yourſelf; but - 
unaccountable to be believed; and was hate to be impoſed upon. f 
extremely ſorry to find, in the viſit I Lamia. What do you mean, Ma- 
now. made her, all thoſe. reports con- dam? Do you ſay I have impoſed upun 
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firmed by the teltimony of my own 
ſenſes. DI, 
This lady, whom I ſhall diftinguiſh 
by the name of Lamia, ſets an h'gh value 
upon herſelf tor her great ſkill at picquet. 
She chall-ngcd Grizelda, another anti- 
quated helle, who allo pretends to he an 


ou? X 

| Grixelda. I ſay you would have done 

it, Madam, if my eyes had not been 

quicker than your hands, , 
Lamia. Madam, I ſcorn your words! 

and if you were not in my houfe, ſhould _ 

tell you that you lyed. 41 
Grizelda, And if it were not in re- 


k adept in that ſcience, to play with her | 

ſ for an hundred g':ineas the firſt four ſpe&t to your age, Madam, I ſhould 

| games in fix. The other loved money; tell you that you were a baſe woman, 

i and, not doubting ſhe ſhould come off and had invited me hither only to cheat 
i conqueror, readily embraced the pro- me of my money. 1 | 

1 poſal; and the night agreed upon be- Lamia. My age —good lack, wy 
i tween them for the deciſion of this event, agel leave the world to judge hic 


happened to be that in which I went, 

_ Grizelda came to the door juſt as I 
did; fo I flipped in behind, and fol- 
lowed her up ſtairs ; where the was re- 
ceived by Lamia with the greateſt po- 


hide the wrinkles of it. 


ot us two looks the oldeſt. I beg, Ma- 
dam, you will not deccive yourſelf. It 
is not your long falſe locks, hanging 
dangling on each fide your face, that 
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Grizelda. I wear no plumper 
dam ! Do you not remember, when one 
of yours dropped out of your mouth at 
Lady Betty's. drawing-room,. how all 
the company were frighred at you, and 
cried out you had loſt half your face? 

I ſtarted on hearing this reproach of 
Grizelda, being, at that time, utterly 
unacquainted with the meaning of it; 
but, as it is highly probable that a great 
many of my readers may be as ignorant 
in this point as myſelf then was, I ſhall 
explain it, by giving a direction of the 
ule and preparation of plumpers, as I 
have fince received it from the waiting- 
maid of a woman of coridition. 


A SURE WAY TO HELP LANK 
CHBEKS. 


Tak a piece of the fineſt, eleaneſt 
ſ,onge you can get. Cut out of it two 
{mall bolſters, and place them between 
your cheeks and teeth, if you have any; 
if not, the gums will ſerve to keep 
them up. On taking them out of your 
mouth, going to bed, throw them into 
a tea-cup of roſe or orange- flower wa- 

ter, and let them foak all night: this 
will not only cleanſe them from what- 
ever impurites they may have happened 


| to have received, but will alſo give a 
delectable flavour to the breath. Pro- 


batum eſt, 1 : 


Theſe ladies purſued their mutual al- 
tercations for a conſiderable time, in a 
faſhion which the intelligent reader may 


eaſily conceive by the ſample I have 


given. I ſhall therefore only ſay that, 
after having charged each other with all 
the vices and foibles that either of them 
could think of, they at laſt quarrelled 
themſelves into a reconciliation, begged 
each other's pardon, and went to play a 
ſecond time: then fell out again; and 
provocations on both ſides being re- 
newed, and reproaches ſtill growing 
more piquant, Lamia tore the cards, 
and thre them into the fire. Grizelda 
called for her chair, and left the houſe in 
a great fury. I gladly followed her 
out, being heartily ſick of what I had 
ſcen between theſe fair, or rather unfair 
antagoniſts; but had no opportunity of 
getting away before, as the door had 


never once been ojened, 


It was now near two hours paſt mid- 


night; and I found more ſatisfaction inthe 


thoughts of going jo my repoſe, than ip 
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thoſe diſcoveries my inviſihility had en- 
tertained me with. I was making all 
the ſpeed I could to my apartment for 


that purpoſe, but fate decreed it other- 
wiſe, - and had contrived an accident 


which renewed all my former . curioſity. 
In my way home I paſled through t 
ſtreet where Marcella lived; and the 


- ſight of her houſe bringing freſh into we p 


TONS the — * preſented, 
I could not keep myſelf fiom ſtepping 
ſhort, to make refleRions 2 — 

of that fair fallen angel. She is doubt 
© leſs by this time in, the arms of her 
beloved Fiilamour, ' ſaid I to myſelf; 
and, while revelling in the pleaſures of 

a looſe inclination, forfeits all ſenſe of 
honour, duty, fame, and even what 

is owing to the merit of thoſe charms 

nature has endowed her with; and 
oh! ſtrange paradox of a vicious flame? 
renders herſelf cheap ard contemptible 

in the eyes of the very man whole : 
efteem ſhe moſt wiſhes to preſervelꝰ 
How long I ſhould have remained in 
th's reverie I know not, but I was rouzed 
from it by the ſudden appearance of 
Ccladon, who, with a light carried be- 

fore him, came haſtily down the ſtreet, 
and knocked at his own door. To ſee him 

return at a time when I knew he was ſo 
little expected, made me not doubt but 
that he had received ſome information 

of the injury done him, and came in 
order to detect and revenge himſelf on 
the guilty pair. I trembled for : 


Marcella; but what grounds I had to do 


ſo, as well as the event of this night's 
tranſaction, muſt be left to the next 
chapier. 0 7 


CONCLUDES AN ADVENTURE or 4 
VERY SINGULAR NATUREINIT'S 
CONSEQUENCES, ? 


HE anxiety I was under to know 
whar would become of poor Mar- 

cella, immediately determinedwe to fol- 
low her huſband into the houſe. A man- 


ſervant not having obeyed his lady's 


commands in going to bed, having ſome- 
thing or other wherewith to employ him- 
ſelf in his own room, on hearing ſame- | 
body at the door, looked through the 
window, and perceiving it was his maſ- 
ter, flew down ſtairs, and gaye him en- 


trance on the firſt knock, 
1 Rachel, 


/ 


i * 


24 
* Rachel, who had been poſted centinel 
x a back - „ in order to watch the 
break-of day, and conduct Fillamour 
aut of the houſe before any of the family 
were ſtirring, now came running out on 
the fireet-door opened; but, 
ſcaree could an apparition have ſpread a 
terror through her whole frame 
did the fight of Celadon at this 

* ure. 

Rachel. Lord, Sir, who could have 
thought your honour would have come 
kome to-night? 

Cæladon. I did not defign it, indeed; 
but, is it ſo ſtrange a thing that a man 
ſhould change his mind? | 

In ing this he was paſſing on, 
bat fhe threw herſelf between him and 


te foot of the ſtairs, and catching faſt d 
hokd of the ſerve of his coat, prevented 
2 to run away, and leave me alone 


him from going up, with theſe words: 
Rachel. Oh, dear Sir! 1 beg you will 


not diſturb my lady; ſhe is gone to bed 


very much diſcompoſed: pray be ſo good 
as to ſtep into the parlour; there is a 
fire, and FE will go and ſee if ſhe 
» awake, and tell her you are here. 
Celadon. My wife ill! What is the 
matter with her? | 
Rachel. I do not know, Sir, but ſhe 
was feized with a fort of a—— I can't 
teff the name of it, indeed not I; but I 
believe it was ſomething like a fit; and 
ar, ſhe went to bat; but Iwill go 
tt her know you are come. 
20 No, no, ſhe may be aſleep, 
"mid it would be a pity to wake her; there- 
fof#T'l1 take your advice, Mis. Rachel, 
and ſit a little in the parlour. Tom, do 
you go to bed, I ſhall not want any thing 
to-night. N 
The fellow did as he was commanded; 
and I could cafily e by Rachel's 
- countenance, that the was upon the wing 
to be gone too, impatient, I ſuppoſe, to 
apprize Marcella of what had happened, 
and affiſt her in contriving fore means 
for concealing her gallant: but what. 
- ever her thoughts were, Celadon had 
that moment got ſomething in his head 
which effeRvally prevented any ſchemes 
mne might otherwiſe have laid for ſecur- 
ing the honour of ber lady. Tom was no 
ſooner gone than Celadon took hold of 
both her hands, and drew her gently into 
the parlour, with the'e wo 
Ctladon. Come, Mrs. Rachel, if I 
am ſo complaiſant to my wife's diforder 
as to refrain going to hed to her, I think 
I may very well be allowed the pleaſure 
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proſtrate before that reigning idol of th 


Rachel. Oh, dear Sir! what pleaſure 
can you find in the company of ſuch a 
one as I? a Nt og . 

Celaam. As much as I can wiſh. 
Come, fit down; nay, you ſhall fit by me; 
now we are alone, there is nooccaſhon for 
all this diſtance between us. I have a 
great deal to ſay to you; nothing, ſure, 
was ever ſo lucky as my coming home 
to-night! I like you, I love you, and 
have longed, almoſt ever fince you came 
into the family, for an opportunity to 
tell you ſo. 8 

Rachel, Lord, Sir, how ſt 
talk to one! I wiſh your honour would 
let me go up ſtairs, to ſee how my lady 

0 


oes. 
Celadin, No, indeed, I ſhall not ſuffer 


ere; if my wife wants any thing the 
wil] ring her bell. Come, none of this 
coyneſs; let me tell you, child, too much 
reſerve in private with a man who loves 
you, and has it in his power to make 
your fortune, is as unbecoming as too 
much familiarity would be in peblick. 
You may depend upon it, whatever fa- 
vours you beitow on me ſhall be returned 
with others no leſs agreeable to yourſelf, 
I know very well how a perſon of my 
ſtation ought to behave towards one of 
yours in theſe caſes, and ſhall att ac- 
cordingly. . 
Rachel made no reply to all this, but 
hung down her head, and looked ex- 
tremely ſilly. Celadon, interpreting her 
ſilence as a half conſent to his —— 
began now to add kiſſes and embraces to 
his ſolicitations: the warmth with which 
he preſſed her, ſoon wrought the effect 
it was intended for; though I eafily per- 
ceived the moſt prevailing argument he 
made uſe of was taking out his purſe, and 
ouring twenty guineas into her lap. 
The tranſport which ſparked in the e 


of this mercenary creature, on behold- 
ing the glittering bait, put me im- 
mediately in mind of what Mr. Dryden 
makes Jupiter ſay in his play of Amphy- 


trion 


| When I made 
© This gold, I made a greater god than Jove, 
Aud gave my own omnipotence away. 


But it is little to be wondered at that 
a girl, ſuch as this Rachel, ſhould fall 


worlde 


| world, who has for it's votanies not only 
men of the greateſt parts and abilities, 
but alſo too many among thoſe who 
make the 1 ſt profeſſions of honour, 
probity, and virtue; nay, I am ſorry to 
lay, of religion: daily experience, how- 
ever, and a very ſmall obſervation of the 
corruption of the preſent age, evinces 
this melaucholy truth. 

So finding a ſcene was likely to enſue, 
which it was not agreeable to my incli- 
nation, or — way proper that I ſhould 
be witneſs of, I withdrew into an ad- 
jacent parlour, where ſolitude, darkneſs, 
and the profound ſilence of every thing 
about me, contributed to promote the 
moſt ſolemn meditations. I reflected on 
the extreme folly, as well as wicked- 


. neſs, of giving way to an inordinate gra- 


tification of the ſenſes, and the certain 
danger, and almoſt certain infamy, 
which attends the doing ſo. On this oc- 
caſion ſeveral paſſages and accidents re- 
lating td many of my acquaintance oc- 
curred freſh to my mind; and when I 
remembered how ſome, who had been 
endowed by Heaven and Fortune with 


every requiſite, excepting virtue, to com- 


pleat their happineſs, yet by the want of 
that alone had expoſed themſelves to a 
condition the moſt abje& and contemp- 

tible to which a reaſanable being can 
poſſibly be reduced, I could not forbear 
crying out with the inimitable Cowley 


© All this world's noiſe appears to me 
© But as a dull, ill-acted comedy. 


While I was thus ruminating, aud 
wondering withjn myſelf what would be 
the conſequence of this night's tranſac- 
tion, I perceived through the crevices 
of the window-ſhutters, that the day be- 
gan to break, and preſently after heard 
a certain ruſtling upon the ſtairs: it was 
occaſioned by Marcella and Fillamour, 
who, on finding Rachel did not come 
up as they expected, and the light was 
pretty far advancing, were creeping ſoftly 
down. The noiſe Marcella made in un- 
faſtening the chain that went acroſs the 
ſtreet- door, waked Celadon and Rachel, 
who it ſeems had both fallen aſleep: the 
former, on hearing the noiſe, was running 
out of the parlour, to ſee what was the 
matter; hut Rachel prevented him, by 
ſaying, ſhe was ſure it was only one of 
the footmen, who went out more early 
than ordinary tothe ſtable. This excuſe 
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might have ſolved all, F Marcella ber- 
ſelf had not unluckily been her own be- 
trayer. That lady, incenſed 97 
meaſure, puſhed open the door of the 
room where Rachel was ordered wo at- ?᷑ 
tend, beginning to upbraid bene fe - 
ſaw her. GIS Xs. 
Marcella. So, minx, you have ſervell | 
me _— it is almoſt broad day. I kave 
knocked the heel of my ſhoe almoſt of, 
for I would not ring for fear of alarm. 
ins the family. I ſuppoſe you have boen 
ep: this it is to place any depeadance 
on ſervants. S 1 
Celadon, on hearing his wife's voice 
before the entered, had ſtepped behind 
a ſcreen, either ſuſpeRing ſomething of 
to be ſurprized with Rachel at thathourg 
and Rachel, doubly confounded be- 
tween her lady's reproaches and the 
knowledge who was witneſs of them, 
that ſhe was viterly unable to ſpeak one 
word for ſome time, but ſhook her head, 
winked, and pointed to the ſcreen, 
thinking, thoſe ſignificant 
to prevent Marcella from ſaying any 
thing farther; till finding ſhe was agai 
opening her mouth, the recovered her- 
ſelf 3 to cry ou. 5 
„ Saen 
talking here; you will oer | 
and make yourſelf wonle; rt you 
are half n 3 pra ꝛo again. 
Marcella. W 1 — the wench 
mean? but I ſuppoſe you have been 2 
the ratifia bottle, and Rtupified yourſelf, 
according to cuſtom. Well, tis your 
own loſs; for I dare ſwear Fillamour 


the truth, or becauſe he was unw 


would have given you no leſs a peeſent 


than five gumeas for your diligence, if 
you had come up as you ought ta have 
done: tis now quite light in the ſtreet, 


and a thouſand to one but ſome of the 5 


neighbours may have ſeen him go out. 
Celadon coming forward. So, Madam, 

I: find you have been diverting yourlelf, 
and Fillamour is the man to whom I am 
obliged for giving you conſolation in 
my abſence. LF | 
That perſon muſt know very little of 
nature, who does not eaſily conceive 
what Marcella felt in ſo ſhocking a junc- 
ture; ſurprize, ſhame, and vexation for 
having thus fooliſhly expoſed hex guilt, 
quite overwhelmed her back ſhe gave 
2 great ſhriek, and funk, half · fainting, 
into a chair. Rachel ran to her af. 
ance, and at the ſame time willing to 
ret. eve, 
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retrieve, if poſſible, told Celadon that he 
mult not take any notice of her lady's 
words; that ſhe went very ill to bed; that 
ſhe was delirious, and knew not what 
the ſaid. This, however, had no effect 
n him; he was tco well convinced of 
the injury that had been done him, and 
loaded his tranſgreſſing wife with every 
invective that a huſband, in his circum- 
ſtanees, could invent. 
But certainly it is impoſſible for any 


woman to behave with greater courage 


and reſolution than Marcella now did; 

ſhe preſently regained her ſenſes, and af- 

ter having made Rachel leave the room, 

a moment's reflection ſerved her to re- 

ply to the reproaches made her by her 
uſband, in theſe terms— 

Marcella. Well, Sir, I confeſs ap- 
pearances are againſt ine, nor do I won- 
der at, nor will reſent the aſperity of 
your treatment. Though guilty of no real 
crime, my vanity has led me into a foll 
which merits all you have ſaid to me. I 
have not, in fact, diſhonoured either my - 


{elf or you, and my behaviour this night 


has only mortified the pride and aro- 


gance of a man who would have rivalled 


you in my eſteem and affection. 
Celadon. Excellent, i'faiti- beyond 
imagination. I have been told, indeed, 
that a woman need but look down upon 
her apron-ſtring to find an excuſe for 
the moſt ons crime-ſhe can be 
guilty of; but this of yours is ſuch a 
one, as cannot fail of giving a good deal 
of diverſion in a court of judicatme; 


though I ſcarce think it will fate either 
Fillamour's eſtate from the penalty the 


law inflits on an attempt to baſtardize 


an honourable family, or his throat tron 


the juſtice of my ſword. 

The boldneſs of Marcella was not to 
be awed by theſe menaces; ſhe tount! he 
had too much underſtanding to be im- 

oſed upon by the ſhallow artifice ſhe 
Pad made uſe of; that he now heartily 
diſpiſed her, and that ſhe had no longer 


any meaſures to preſerve with hn: 


therefore, collecting all the courage ſhe 


was miſtreſs of, the threw her eyes upon 


him with a conteqpt equal to that which 
he looked upon her, and mad: hin this 
reply . 

Marcella. Tis mighty well, Sir; you 
are at your liberty to make ule of all the 
weapons in your power for revenge; but 
J would have you to remember, that 
whether Fillamour cuts your throat, or 


you cut his, and are hanged for It, hs 
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matter will be of iittle importance to 
me; and as for a court of judicature, I 
believe you will find it very difficult to 
make good any accuſations you may ex- 
hibit againſt me there: no one ever ſaw 
me in bed with Fillamour, much leſs 
can prove any criminal converſation be- 
tween us, ſo that the ridicule. would turn 
wholly upon yourſelf; and perhaps pro- 
voke me, as I have had no child by you, 
to brir.g in a bill of impotency, in which 
caſe I ſhould have all my fortune re- 
turned; a thing your preſent circum- 
ſtances would not very well bear, as 
ſome part of your eltate is already mort- 
aged. | 190 

To all this Celadon was able to 

no other reply, than that he ſtood amazed 
at her audacity; that he found ſhe was 
abandoned to all ſenſe of ſname; that 
ſhe was a monſter of impudence, aud 
ſuch like: at which ſhe ſeemed not in the 
leaſt moved, but proceeded to reaſon 
with him in the ſame determined faſhion 
ſhe had begun. TY 

Marcella. Look you, Celadon, all the 
fury you can be poſſeſſed of will remedy 
nothing: let us argue like rational crca- 
tures; whatever opinion we may have of 
each other, the only way to preſerve 
either of our characters, is to live well 
together in the eyes of the world. I tell 
you that I am innocent, and it is for 
your eaſe and intereſt, as well as- mine, 
that you ſhould believe I ain ſo; which 
if you do, I faithfully promiſe to regu- 
late my conduct in ſuch a manner as to 
bring no diſreputation on myſelf, or 
diſhonour to you; but if you fly into ex- 
trenies, you will oblige me to do the 
ſame; and, what but our mutual infamy 
and deſtruction can be the end of ſac 
a conteit? I leave you to conſider on 
what I have (aid, and wait your cooler 
moments for an anſwer. 

With theſe words ſhe went haſtily out 
of the room, Ceiadon offered not to 
detain her, but continued walking back- 
wards and forwards, teſtifying, by ſeveral 
difordered geſtures, the inward agitations 
of his mind. After , ſome moments 
paſſed in the ſilent expreſſions of his rage, 
ne called to the ſervants, maſt of whom 
were now ftirring, to get a bed prepared 
for him in another chamber; but I am 
of opinion, that when he retired thither, 
it was leſs to ſleep than to reflect how it 
would beſt become him to behaye PRO 

TG the 
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the ſhocking circumſtance he was now 
| involved in. 4 | 

Finding no farther diſcoveries were 
likely to be made at this time, I left the 
houſe on the firſt opening of the ſtreet - 
door, and returned home; where, fa- 


tioued as I was for want of reſt, the 


aſtoniſhment I was in at the behaviour 


of Marcella would not ſuffer the leaſt 


ſlumber to cluſe my eyes. 
For ſome days I was extremely im- 
tient to know the reſult of this affair; 
ut, hearing no talk of it about town, 
began to conclude that the wife's argu- 
ments had prevailed, and the huſband 


had ſubmitted his reſentment to his con- 


yenience. I ſoon found I was not de- 
ceived in my conjectures, for in leſs than 
a week I ſaw Celadon and Marcella 
taking the air together in their own 
coach, with the. ſame appearance of ſere- 
nity in both their countenances, as if 
nothing of the adventure I have been re- 
lating had ever happened. 


CHAP.-V. 


SHEWS, THAT THOUGH A REMISS- 

" NESS OF CARE IN THE BRINGING 
UP OF CHILDREN, CAN SCARCE 

FAIL OF BEING ATTENDED WITH 
VERY BAD CONSEQUENCES; YET, 
THAT AN OVER EXACT QIRCUM- 
SPECTION IN MINUTE THINGS, 
MAY SOMETIMES PROVE EQUAL- 

LY PERNICIOUS TO THEIR FU- 
TURE WELFARE, 


V were the reports con 
cerning Alinda, both while ſhe 
was alive, and after her deceaſe; but 
all the world could ſay with any cer- 
tainty, either of her affairs or conduct, 
might be compriaed in the following ar- 
ticles. 

That ſhe was the only child of a very 
eminent and wealthy 'merchant. in the 
city, who, on the death of his wife, left 
off buſineſs, and having purchaſed an 
eſtate of near a thouſand pounils a year 


in the countty, retired thither to paſs 


the remainder of his days, taking Alinda 
with him, at that tune about ten years 
of age. 1 
That through ſome peculiarities in his 
temper, ſhe was educated in a very odd 
faſhion, ſecluded from all converſation 


with the neighbouring gentry, and ſcarce 


? 


'" PHE INVISIBLE r. bp 
ſuffered to ſpeak to any one out of their 


own family. b 
That after his death, which happened 


in her ſeventeenth year, ſne returned, 
with the conſent of Wr guardians, to 
London, lived in a manner ſuitable ts 


her fortune, and had many advan» 


tageous offers of marriage, all which ſhe 
rejected without giving any reaſon for 


doing ſo. Tr | | 
That at one and twenty ſhe fell into 
a waſting diſorder, which was judged to 


proceed rather from ſome. inward grief 


eying upon her ſpirits, than from an 
ä — the —— it baffled, hon 
ever, all the ſki] of the phyſicians, and 
ſhe expired after a tedious languiſhment 
of near three years, leaving the poſſeſſion 
of her eltate to a nephew of her father's, 
who was the next of kin. 

All theſe things, I ſay, were publick; 
but as to the motive which made her 
avoid liſtening to any propoſals for 
changing her condition, or ho cauſe of 


that melancholy which brought on her 


death, every one ſpoke of them as they 
thought proper, and according as the 


diſpoſitions of their own hearts inclined 


them to judge. 


Few, however, were charitable enough _ 
te put the beſt conſtruction on her con- 


duct; ſome ſaid ſhe was a man-haterz 
others, that loving the ſex too well, the. 
could not think of entering into a ſtate 
which muſt confine her to one alone, 


Thoſe who entertained the molt favour. 


able opinion, imagined the had unhap- 
pily engaged her heart where there -was 
no poſſibility of a return: this laſt con, 
jecture ſeemed indeed moſt prohable,' 
and gained ground after ſhe fell into 


that heavy languor which excluded her 


from all thoſe pleaſures ſhe had been ac- 
cuſtomed to partake, ani at length de- 
prived her of life; but all this, to make 


uſe of the vulgar adage, was ſpeaking 


without book; my gift of inviſibility gave 


me alone the means of penetrating into 


the my ſtery. 
As I had been acquainted with her, 


and viſited her while ſhe continued to ſee * 


company, I frequently ſent, or called to 
enquire after her health. One day when 
15 ſo, a ſervant belonging to her kinſ- 

pan and heir at law came to the door 
at the ſame time, and we bath received 


for anſwer, that ſhe expired the night 


before. 5 7 
The fellow ran directly to inform his 
2 en he malter, 
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maſter, to whom theſe tidings would 
robably be not unwelcome; and I went 
Cake, cla»ped on my Belt of Inviſibi- 
lity, and returned in a ſhort time to the 
houſe of A linda The reader will ver- 


| haps wonder tor what reaſon, and it is 


not. fit Od keep him in ignorance. 
There was a clergyman lived in the 
houſe with her, and pei formed the office 
of a chaplain; he was a pe: fon of whom 
her fathe+ having conceived a high opt- 
nion, had t:ken into his family, an Let 
over her in the manner of a preceptor, 
and he had ev-r fince continued with 
her. I bad ſever] times dined with him 
at ber table, and perceived he profeſſed 
an extravi inary ſarétity. and the ex- 
tremeit regard forthe welfare of his fair 
petroneſs; and this it was that made me 
deſirous of ſeeing in what manner he 

world behave upon her death. 

expected to have found him either 

in his own chamber, bewailing the earl 
fate of ſo beneficent a friend, or ſitting 
by her corpſe religiouſly moral zing on 
the ſhadowy happineſs of this tranſitory 

World; but, after ſeeking him in vain 

in theſe and ſeveral other rooms, at laſt 

J diſcovered him in a cloſet, where I 

kn2v ſhe repoſited her things of greateſt 
value; he was buſily employed in rum- 

maging her bureau, from the little cell 

of which ] ſa him convey, as near as I 

could gueſs, between two and three 

hundred pieces of gold, and ſeveral bank- 
biils to a much greater amount; he then 

milled out a drawer which contained her 
jewels; he firſt o & up one, then another, 
ſurveyed them with a greedy eye, but 
laid them down again, and ſhut the 
drawer; but, after a moment's pauſe, 
op- ned it a ſccond time, and took out 

a ring ſet round with large brilliants. 
I may keep this,” cried he; it will 
« ſcarce be miſled; or, iſ it be, I can pre- 
© tend ſhe made me a preſent of it in her 
< | fe-time, and nobody will ſuſpe& the 
s contrary.* Here he gave over his 
ſearch, locked the bureau, put the key 
into his pocket, and went into his own 
room. 

It would be hard for me to determine, 
whether aſtoniſhment or indignation was 
moſt predominant in me at this fight; 
] wiſhed never to have beheld it, or that 


1 had been at liberty to pluck the ſacred 


robe from off the back of that vile pro- 
phaner of his order. I was going away 
with a mind more troubled than I can 
well expreſs, when one of Alinda's maids 
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came running into the room with a ſealed 
packet in her hand, and delivered it to 
this diſciple of Judas Iſcariot, telling 
him at the ſame time, that it had been 
found under her miſtreſs's pillow juſt 
after her death, but that ſhe had forgot 
in the hurry to bring it to him before. 
He replied, with an affected indif. 
ference, that it was very well; that he 
would look over the papers, and take 
care that whatever in'unQions they con- 
tained thould be fulnlled; and with theſe 
words diſmiſſed her. Ps 
The ſupgrſcription on the cover of this 
packet was to a lady with whom Alinda 
nad been extremely intimate, but had not 
ſeen for a conſiderable time, ſhe being 
excluded, as well as the reſt of her ac- 
quaintance, after ſhe fell into that deep 
melancholy which ended her days. The 
rieſt immediately broke the ſeal, and 
found a litile letter to the above-men- 
tioned lady, the contents whereof were 
as follow 8 | 


© DEAR MADAM, | 
6 TH AT I have not ſeen you ſo lon 
has not been owing to want of 
friendſhip, but to a reſolution of de- 
priving myſelf of evcry thing that was 
agrecable to me in life; and that I do 
not now, in theſe laſt moments of my 
life, aſk to ſee you, is only becauſe 1 
would not tax your pity with the ſight 
of ſo ſad an object. Iam blaſted, my 
dear friend, withered in my bloom, 
and ſcarce the ſh»dow of what I was. 
The incloſed memoirs will inform you 
of the cruel cauſe, which I intreat you 
will publiſh to the world after my de- 
ceaſe; the ſhocking tale may perhaps 
be a ſerviceable warning to ſome pa- 
rents as well as children. I have given 
my couſin * orders concerning 
ſome things I would have done; among 
the number of which is, that he will 
preſent you with my hoop diamond 
ring. . I beg you will accept and wear 
it in remembrance of your dying 
© friend, TE 
© ALINDA.' 
He ſtarted, bent his brows, turned 
pale and red by turns, and ſeemed in 
great confuſion while looking over this 
little epiſtle; but all his emotions were 
very much increaſed on examining the 
papers that accompanied it: ſtill as he 
read, he tore the leaves aſunder and 
threw them on the fire, which happening 
| | not 
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not to burn very fiercely, I was quick 
enough to ſnatch from the intended de- 


vaſtation, and convey into my pocket, 


while he was taken up with the remain- 
ing pages, and thought himſelf ſecure 
by the tale of his miſdeeds being extinct 
in all-devouring flames. 

He had but juſt finiſhed, when a ſer- 
vant came running into the room, and 
told him that Mr. ***** was below; 
and having been informed that Alinda's 
keys had been delivered to him, de- 
manded to ſpeak with him immediately. 
On this, the artful hypocrite compoſed 
his countenance, drew every feature into 
the attitude of ſolemn ſadneſs, and hold 
ing a white handkerchief to his eyes, 
went down to act the part he thought 
would beſt become him before the kinſ- 
man of Alinda. 

I followed cloſe at his heels into the 
parlour, where Mr. * and two other 
perſons waited for him, He began, with 


. well-difſembled grief, to expatiate on the 


loſs the world had in ſo excellent a lady 
as Alinda; and failed not, in his h1- 
rangue, artfully to intermix ſome praiſes 
on himſelf, for the good principles his 
precepts had ingrafted on her mind. 

Mr, , ſeemed to take very little 
notice of all he ſaid on this occaſion, and 
prevented him from going ſo far as per- 
haps he otherwiſe would have done, by 
telling him, in a very grave and reſerved 
tone, that he was in great haſte at pre- 
ſent; that he came thither only to give 
the neceſſary orders concerning his 
couſin's funeral; and that till the melan- 
choly ceremony was over, he ſhould put 
a friend in poſſeſſion of the houſe, and 
whatever effects it contained; therefore 
expected the keys of every thing ſhould 
be immediately delivered. 

To this the parſon replied, that he 
had got' them into his hands with no 
other view than to ſecure them for him, 
who had the undoubtedright to all which 
his dear benefactreſs had been miſtreſs of: 
© For indeed, continued he, I ap- 
© prehended ſome foul play might have 
© been attempted, as at the hour of her 


© deceaſe ſhe had none but ſervants about 


© her, ſome of whom had been too lately 
© taken into the family to! have given 
© any great proofs of their integrity. 
After this they went through every 
room, examining what was to be found; 
all which ſcrutiny, as yet, afforded the” 
heir no reaſon for complaint. On open- 


Ing the above-mentioned bureau, and 


looking over Alinda's jewels, he miſſed 
not the ring he had been defrauded of; but 
when the other private drawers preſented 
him ſo little of what he expected, he 
could not forbear diſeovering ſome ſuſ- 
picion, as it muſt be owned he had ſuf- 
ficient cauſe; for the perſon who had 


been before-hand with him in the ſearch, 
had left no more than eight guineas and 
one ſix and-thirty piece in ſpecie, with 


three or four bills of an inconſiderable 


n | = 
© | am ſurprized,” ſaid My, , 


© that a woman of mv coulin's fortune 


© ſhould leave herſelf ſo bare of caſh; 


© and cannot imagine by what means 
* ſhe diſſipated ſo large a yearly income. 
—* Alas, Sir!" replied the pretended 
zealot, with his hands and eyes lifted up 
to heaven, it ought not to appear ſtrange 
to you, thata lady of your excellent 
© kin{woman's charitable and benevolent 
«© diſpoſition ſhould refuſe nothing in her 
power, when the cries of diftreſs, and 
© the moans of affliction, called for her 
© aſſiſtance. If you would know in what 
manner ſhe diſpoſed of her money, en- 
© quire of hoſpitals, the priſons, and the 
« neceflitous petitioners that every day 
© received their ſuſtenance from her 
© bounty, and you will find an eaſy ac- 
c 
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count of her expences in her large and 


numerous donations.? 
Mr. ***** only anſwered ſullenly, 


that he ſhould be better able to judge 


how he ought to think of the affair after 


he had ſpoke to her ſteward. On which 


the other, clapping his hand upon his 


breaſt, was beginning to make many 


aſſeverations, that till that moment he 
never knew what. ſum or ſums. the lady 
had by her when ſhe died, or had ever 
looked, nor even entertained a thought 
of looking into any place where it might 
be ſuppoſed ſhe kept her money. I ſtaid 
not, however, to hear what effect his hy- 

ocriſy produced, but went home, be- 
ing impatierit to ſez the contents of Alin- 
da's manuſcript. DP 


CHAP. vi. 


WILt FULLY SATISFY TAE cur. 


OSITY THE FORMER MAY HAVE 
EXCITED, En 


1 haſte T made in ſnatching the 

following papers from the flames, 

happily preſerved gg ſo entirely from 
| 2 | 
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the deſtruction to which they had, been 
deſtined, that though the edges were in 
many places much ſcorched, yet not a 
fingle-word throughout, the whole was 
any way damaged; and the reader may 
depend on having the ſtory as perfect as 
if he ſaw it in the heroine's own hand. 


+ <1 


i * 
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MEMOIRS OP THE UNFORTUNATE 


ALINDA, WROTE BY HERSELF, 
AND FAITHFULLY TRANSCRIBED 
FROM THE ORIGINAL COPY. 
I Am ſenſible that many people have 
© been very buſy with my fame while 
living; nor do I expe&t to be treated 
with leſs ſeerity after I am dead: I 
cannot, however, think of an eternal 


ſeparation from this world, without 
legving ſomething behind me which 


may ſerve to clear up thoſe paſſages in 


my conduct which, by their being 


myſterious, have given roum for cen- 


ſure; and I do not this with any view 
of ſoftening the aſperity of the ill- 
natured for the errors 1 have been 
guilty of, or of exciting compaſſion 
in the more genero::s and gentle for 
my misfortunes, but merely io the end 
that, if I am condemned, I may be 


.condemned for real, not 1maginary, 


fats. | , 
© Sorry am I to accuſe a father who 
tenderly loved me: yet certain it is, 


that his over anxiety for my welfare 


has been the primary ſource of every 
woe my heart has liboured under; 
and that, by his miſtaken endeavours 
to make me great and happy, I have 
been rendered the moſt miſerable of 
created beings. | 
The fortune I was born to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and ſme natural endow- 


ments his affection fancied in me, 


made him flatter himſelf with the hopes 
of ſeeing me one day blaze forth in all 
the pomp of quality; nor could he 
endure the thoughts of marrying me 
to any man beneath rhe rank of right 
honaurable : and for fear any partial 
inclination of my own ſhould ditap- 
point theſe high- raiſed expectations, 
he kept me from the converſation of 
every one whom he thought capable of 


attracting a heart unbiaſſed by inte- 


reſt and unambitious of grandeur, 
Soon, after my mother's death, he 
quitted buſineſs, and retired to an 
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eſtate he had ſome time befoge pur. 
chaſed in the country. Wien. . 
removed, I was too young to have any 
taſte for the pleaſures of the town, 
and regretted only the want of thoſe 
play-fellows I had left behind: in- 
deed, I wonder that I was not quite 
moped. I was ſuffered to go to fo 
ſchool, though there was a great one 
very near us; never ſtirred beyond the 
precincts of our garden-walls ; went 
not to church, becauſe there it would 
have been impoſſible for me not to ſee 
and be ſeen. No . viſited us; 
for my father deprived hiinſelf of the 
pleaſure of converſing with any of the 
neighbouring gentry, for fear that, as 
I grew up, I might take a liking to 
ſme one or other of their ſons, none 
of whom he thought a match good 
enough for me, as they were not dig- 
nified with titles. 1 had learned writ- 
ing and dancing, but was far from 
being perfect in either; and my fa- 
ther, being unwilling I ſhould be 
without theſe accompliſhments, took 
the pains himſelf to ſet me copies to 
improve me in the one; and at length 


provided a maſter, too old and too 


ugly to give him any apprehenſions, 
to inſtru me in the other. Beſides 
theſe two avocations, I had no amuſe- 
ment except reading; which, as 1 
much delighted in, my father con- 
ſtantly ſupplied me with ſuch books 
as he thought proper for my ſex and 


age. 


* Excepiing ſome treatiſes of divi- 
nity, the ſubjects of my entertainment 
afforded little improvement to my un- 
derſtanding, they conſiſting only in 
romances, and ſome very old plays; 
ſo that the ideas they inſpied me with 
were as antiquated as the habits worn 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth; and 
I was utterly ignorant of the modes, 
manners, and cuſtoms, of the age I 
lived in, Se 

In this ſtupid and diſpiriting 
ſituation did I paſs full nineteen 
months; about the expiration of 


which time, my father happened into · 


company with a perſon who wears the 
ſacred appearance of an ecclefiaſtick, 
but is in reality one of thoſe men- 
tioned in Holy Writ by the name of 
wolves in ſheeps cloathing. His out- 
ward behaviour ſeems directed by the 
miniſters of grace and goodneſs, while 
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in his treacherous heart a thouſand 
fiends lie in wait to bring ruin and de- 
uruction on the credulous liſtener to 
his wiles. But, before I proceed ſin 
my unhappy ſtory, it is fit I ſhould 
give a more particular character of the 
wretch who has ſo great a ſhare in it. 
« Firſt, for his extraftion.—His fa- 
ther was a Frenchman, ſervant to a 
perſon of diftintion in Normandy: 
but having more ambition than ho- 
neſty, found means to rob his maſter 
of a conſiderable ſum, and came over 
to England, where he ſet up for a 
entle man, and a moſt zealous Pro- 
teſtant; told a long plauſible ſtory of 
the great hardſhips he had ſuſtained 
on 4 ſcore of religion, and found 
here the ſame pity apd encouragement 
as many others had done who fly here 
for an aſylum on the ſame pretences. 
© Soon after his arrival, he married 
a Dutchwoman, by whom he had a 
ſon who inherits all his fa her's vir - 
tues, and is the perſon whoſe tory is 
ſo unhappily interwoven with my 
own. h 
© YoungLe Bris (for that is the name 


'of this worthy family) diſcovered in 


his youth ſome indications of a good- 


capacity for learning; inſomuch that 


a certain lord, taking a great fancy to 
him, ſent him to Weſtminſter School, 
and afterwards to the univerſity, in 
order to qualify him for the pulpit; 


aſſuring him, that he ſhould not be 
without a benefice as ſoon as he ſhould 


be fit to receive it. 
© But he had ſcarcecompleated his ſtu- 


dies for that purpoſe, when all his 


preſent ſupport and future expect - 


ations vaniſhed, on the ſudden death 


of his noble patron ; which was fol- 
lowed, in a few months after, by that 
of his father; ſo that he was left en- 
tirely deſtitute, his mother not being 
able to afford him the leaſt aſſiſtance. 

After many long and fruitleſs ſoli- 


citations for a living, he was glad to 


accept of a ſmall curacy in one of the 
remoteſt counties in England, where 


he reſided ſeveral years; but was at 


laſt turned out on account of neglect 
of duty, and other miſbehaviour, He 
then came back to London, and gave 
out printed bills for teaching French 
and N at very low rates; but find - 
ing little encouragement that way, 


turned Fleet parſon, and earned a pre- 
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carious ſuſtenance by clandeſtine mar- 


4 rjages, 


© It was in theſe wretched circum- 
ſtances that my father met with him, 
being in town on ſome buſineſs; and 
being told by ſome one, who it is 
likely knew no more of him than 
what he was pleaſed to ſay of himſelf, 


diſtreſſed clergyman, made him the 
offer of a handſome _ to come 
into his family by way of chaplain; 
and withal, to inſtrut me in the 
French language, and whatever elſe 
was fit for me to learn, or he was ca- 
pable of teaching. He readily em- 
braced the propoſal ; and, on my fa- 
ther's return, came down with him. 
My father preſemed him to me as a 


mult ſubmit myſelf to his directions; 
be attentive to all he ſaid to me; and, 
in every thing, treat him with the 
greateſt reſpect and reverence: For,“ 
added he, it is by the leſſons he is 
% capable of giving you, that you aione 


4% can make any hining figure in the 


% ſtation wherein 1 hope to (ee you 

% placed.” | = 
© It will, perhaps, afford ſome matter 
of ſurprize, that my father, who had 
hitherto preſerved ſuch an extreme cau- 
tion in preventing my having the leaſt 
converſation with any man, ſhould 
now fo ftrenuouſly recommend this 
perſon to me: but it mult be conſi- 


ſeven and forty years of age; that, 


though not deformed, he was far from 
' handſome; and, beſides, had a certain 

auſterity in. his manners which could 

not be very agreeable. to youth, 

It was, indeed, ſome time before I 
could be contented with the dominion 
given him over me; but my ohedienceto 
© my father obliging me to behave to- 
« s bm with ehem cuſtom at laſt 
© converted that complaiſance, which was 
© at firſt no more than ſeigned, into ſin- 
© cere. A kind of affection, by degrees, 
« mingled itſelf with the zeverence I was 
* 
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bid to pay him; I was never ſo happy 
as in the hours ſet apart for receiving 
his inſtructions; and the thoughts of 
the benefits that might be 1:ppoſed to 
accrue from hem, afforded leſs plea- 
ſure than the praiſes I was always Cer= 
tain he would beſtow on my do-1lity. 


In fine, I not only loved the teacher 


6 for 


that he was a very worthy, though 
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kind of tutor or preceptor; told me 1 
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for che precept's ſake, but, as the poet 
ſays— 


« Itov'd the precepts for the teachers 
| 4 ſake,” . 


© Nor is it to be wondered at that I 
© taſted more ſatisfaction in his ſociety 
than I had ever known before. I 
© wanted not ideas, though hitherto I 
© had nothing to improve them. I had 
been allowed to converſe with none 
but the ſervants ; who could only di- 
vert me with idſe tales of thieves, appa- 
ritions, and haunted houſes, My tu- 
tor, after having finiſhed his graver 
leſſons, would frequently entertain me 
with ſome extraordinary incident or 
other, either taken trom hiſtory or ro- 
mance; but whether real or fictitious, 
I had ſenſe enough to know were 
ſuch as enlarged my underſtanding as 
well as charmed my ears. 
© It is certain, indeed, that he ſpared 
no pains to inſinuate himſelf into my 
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that the ungrateful deſign he had in 
doing ſo ſucceeded, to the utter de- 
ſtruction of the whole happineſs of my 
future life, and, at laſt, of my life it- 


which, while I am writing, I know 
not whether I ſhall have ſtrength to 
finiſh. 

© I ſhall therefore reduce my unhappy 
ſtory into as ſhort a compaſs as I can. 
In ſpite of the little amiabieneſs this 
tutor had in his perſon, in ſpite of the 
valt diſparity of years between us, I 
conceived the moſt tender affection for 
him. Alas! I was then too young, 
too innocent, to know what was 


c 
4 
o 
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than that love which we naturally bear 


near relation; and thought not what 
I felt for him was any more, or would 
be attended with any other conſe- 
quences; and, as I apprehended no 
ſhame or danger in the kindneſs I had 
for him, endeavoured not to put a ſtop 
to the growth of it, nor even to con- 
ceal it. 

© But Le Bris ſaw much better into 
my heart than I did myſelf; and dread- 
ing leſt my father ſhould be alarmed 
at the too open fondneſs of my beha- 
viour to him, began to treat me with 


« kſs familiarity, and exerted the ma- 
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% towards you or me. 


good graces; and no leis certain alſo, 


ſelf, as will appear by theſe memoirs; 


meant by the word Love, any farther 


to a father, brother, or ſome other 
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© ſter much more than he had done, 

© This change both ſurprized and grieved 
© me: I bore it, however, for twa whole 
days, without ſeeming to take any no- 
tice of it; buton the third, being alone 
with him in his cloſet, where I con- 
* ſtantly went every morning to receive 
* my Icflong—** What is the matter 
„ with you, my dear tutor?” ſaid I; 4.1 
© hope I have done nothing to offend 
60 — J am ſure I would not wil- 
&« lingly be guilty of deſerving that you 
„ ſhould frown upon me.” —* No, 
my precious charge, replied he, at- 
© ter a pauſe, it is not in your na- 


44 ture to give offence; but I would not 


« incur your father's diſpleaſure either 
Men are apt to 
be fealous of the affections of their 
children; and I am ſometimes afraid 
that he ſhould think you love me al- 
molt as well as you do him,” “ In. 
deed I do ſo—quite as well,” cried F 
© eagerly. But why ſhould he be an- 
« gry at that, when he bid me uſe you 
« with the ſame love and reipe& as I 
did himſelf ?*? 
% People, on ſome occaſions, an- 
© ſwered he, © will be diſpleaſed at a 
«© too exact performance of their own 
«© commands; and if my worthy patron, 
% your father, ſhould happen to be of 
&©& this opinion, the conſequence would 
4 infallibly be an eternal ſeparation be- 


© tween us; he would drive me from 


© his houſe, and I ſhould never ſee my 
pretty charge again.“ 

« If you think ſo, returned I, 
cc though TI hae all kind of diſſimula- 
“ tion, T will make him believe I am 
& weary of learning of you, and that 1 
& cannot abide you.” —** Dear, pretty 


« angel!“ cried he, tenderly _ me 


in his arms, “ there is no need of go- 
ing to ſuch extremes; I would only 
% have you behave with more diſtance 
© towards me than you have done of 
& late: and it will not be amiſs if you 
« ſometimes complain that I ſet you too 
cc hard leſſons; becauſe, if you ſhould 
ſeem to learn too faſt, he may begin 


4 to think there will foon be no occaſiom 


« for a tutor,” — “ Well,” aid I, 1 
tc will do every thing you bid me; for 
indeed itwould almoſt break my heart 
© to part with you. Here the kiſſed 
© off the tears that fell from my eyes in' 
© ſpeaking theſe laſt words, and J re- 
«© turned all his endearments with the 
| © ſamo 


* 
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Le Bris— Well, 
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eme affe nion as the fondeſt child 


© would do thoſe of the moſt indulgent 
c parent, | : 


It will perhaps ſeem a little ſtrange, 


© that a girl turned of thirteen, as 1 


«© then was, ſhould think or act in the 
* manner I did; but the way in which T 


© had been brought up, left me in the 


* fame ignorance and innocence as 
© others of ſix or ſeven years old. 

«© I obeyed his inſtructions with fo 
© much exactneſs, that my father was 
far from ſuſpecting either my foily, or 
© the baſeneſs of the perſon he had ſet 
© over me. The reſtof the family were 
© no more quick-ſighted; nor could it 
© be expected they thould be ſo. Our 
© houſe-keeper, thougha very good, was 
© a filly old woman, and knew nothing 


© beyond the ceconomy of thoſe affairs 


© committed to her charge. The maid 
* who waited on me was her daughter, 
and had been bred to think every man 
© who wore the habit of a parſon was 


© to be worſhipped; and the other ſer- 


© yants were too ſeldom with us to have 
© any opportuninity of making diſco- 
© veries. | 
I arrived at my fourteenth year. 
My father kept my birth-day ſo far, 
© as to order fomething better than ordi- 
* nary for dinner, and drank my health 
© ſeveral times at table. Among other 
© diſcourſe 3 me, he ſaid to 
octor, your pupil 
% will now begin to think herſelf a wo 
«© man, and I muſt find a huſband for 


„ her who will be able to reward the 


© care you have taken of her with a 
© good fat benefice.” To which the 
© fawning hypocrite replied, that the 
« pleaſure of ſeeing his worthy patron's 
© daughter happy would be to him the 
© beſt benefice he could obtain. 
Nothing farther paſſed, at this time, 
© on the ſame ſubject; but the next morn - 
© ing, when I was alone with my tutor 
in his cloſet—* Do you remember, 
«© my dear Miſs,” cried he, with a very 
© melancholy air, what your father 
e faid yeſterday? You will be mar- 


„ ried ſoon, and I ſhall loſe you for 


« ever 1 Do not talk fo,” replied I 
© hafſtilyz © I do not want to be mar- 
« ried: but if my father ſhould compel 
c me to it, all the huſbands in the world 
« ſhould not make me forget you; no, 
* you ſhall always live with- me; I 
* would not from you to be a 


4 jf you deſire it. 


4c from you," ſaid he, taking me in his 


© arms, ** for an archbiſhoprick. And 
* to be plain, continued he, I have 
tc received letters ſince J have been here, 
' with the offers of ſeyeral great livings; 
«© but I have refuſed them all, rather 
than quit my dear pupil. Have 
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c fondly on him; “ Oh how kind you 
have been! I ſhould be the moſt un- 
&« grateful creature upon earth, if I did 
* not love you dearly for it.“ But 
«© will you always keep me with you?“ 
© cried he. As long as I live,” an- 
© ſwered IJ. Will you ſwear it?” re- 
© joined he. Yes,” anſwered I; **a 
© thouſand and a thouſand times over, 

© The wretch did not fail to take me 
at my word: I bound myſelf, by the 
moſt ſolemn imprecations that words 
could form, that, when I became miſ- 
treſs of my actions, he ſhould always 


we paſſed together were employed more 
in improving the fooliſh affe | 

for him, than in any leſſons for im- 
proving my underſtanding. My fa- 
ther imputed the ſlow progreſs I made 
in my ſtudies not to any want of abi- 
lities in my teacher, but to my own 
necle&, and often chid me for it; 
which I borepatiently, as I believed it 
the ſureſt means of keeping my dear 
tutor with me. This he took ſo kindly, 
that he told me one day, he flattered 
© himſelf I loved him almoſt as well as 
did my father. * I hope it is no 
de ſin,” cried I childiſhly, “ if I love 
& you quite as well,” —* Far from it, 
© anſwered he: ** you are only his 
« daughter by nature, but you are mine 
& hy affection; you are the child of my 
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c foul, and therefore yo to love 
«© me better.“ 1 am g ad of that," d 
© rejoined I; ** for indeed I do love you 


« a great deal better—T am ſure I do.“ 
It will ſcarce be doubted but that he 
now beſtowed upon me thoſe endear- 

ments I had declared myſelf ſo well ſa- 
tisfied with; and ſome minutes after, 

© as I had turned to a looking-glaſs to 
© adjuft ſome di ſorder in my head-dreſs, 
© hepulled me to him, and making me 
© fit upon his knee“ You are very 
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cc pretty, my dear, faid he; « And 
tc 


ave no defect in your ſhape, but be- 
&© ing a little too flat before.” With 
© theſe words, he thruſt one of his hands 


i dutcheſs,” — Nor would I part “ within my ſtays; telling me, that 
| part 1 { handling 


on, indeed? returned I, hanging 


live with me. After this, the hours 
ection I had 


25 


© handling my . breaſts would make 
£ them grow, and I ſhould tiicn be a 
perfect beauty. | 

Not conſcious of any guilt, I was 
ignorant of ſhame; and thinking every 
© thing he 12 was right made not the 
E Jeaſt reſiltance; but ſutt-red him, b 
6 degre=s, to proceed to Iihe;tics, whic 
© had I known the meininy of, I honld 
have ſtobbed him for attempting, but, 
cas I have {(omewhere read 185 


4 By no example wern'd how to beware, 
©« My very innocence became my ſnare.“ 


It will perhaps be ſuppoicc, that the 
perfidious man did not ſtop here, but 
proceeded yet father, to the utter 
completion oi my iſhonour; but I 
hall do him the juſtice to ſay, that 
he never offered any ſuch thing; though 
J have good reaſons to believe he was 
prevented only by his fear of the con- 
ſequences that might have attended it, 
to the ruin of a deſign which, promiſed 
him mor. ſatis faction than the enjoy- 
ment of my perſon, 

© In the ridiculous way I have been 
deſcribing did we continue till I was 
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time, my father being oblig-d to go 
to London on a law affair, he left the 


well as of myſe'f, to his favourite 
chaplain, till he ſhould return, which 
he expected to do in two months. 
He ad not been gone full three 
* weeks before a ſtranger came to our 
© houſe on a viſit to my tutor: he re- 
© c-ivel him with great marks of civi- 
© lity ; and told me afte: wards that he 
as the land- ſte ward of a nobleman, 
ho had ſent him on purpoſe to court 
« 
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his accepiance of a benefice worth near 
eight hundred pounds per annum. 
As I ſatpeRed not the truth of this, 


I was terribly frightened ; and cried 


out—** Then you. will leave me at 
c laſt!“ “ It would be with an ex- 
& treme reluctance I ſhould do ſo,” 


© replied he; © but what can I do? If 
& I ſhould hereafter be expoſed to any 


£ misfortunes, how would the world 
& blame me for having refuſed ſuch an 
& offer? What misfortunes,” ſaid 
5 I, have you to fear? I ſhall always 
* have enough to ſupport my dear 
c tutor. | 

&« My dear child,” reſumed he, © you 


6 forget that, when once you are mar- 
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in my ſeveuteenth year; about which 


ſole managenent of the family, as 
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power; all will be your huſband's, 
© who may take it into his head to turn 
„ me out of doors directly... No 


„ ſuch matter, replied I haſtily; ** for 


FE will} make him promiſe and ſwear 
© beforchand to keep yon always in the 

family.” —* Few men,” faid he, 
« pay any regard, after they become 
cc huſbands, to the promiſes and vows 
& they made when they were lovers. 
In fine, my little angel, continued 


© he, taking me tenderly in his arms, 


«& there is but one way to ſecure” our 
„ Jaiting happineſs, to which if you 
« agree, I will immediately refuſe the 
6 — offer now made me, with all my 
4 future hopes of riſing in the church, 
6 and devote myſelf eternaily to you. 
Theſe laſt words I thought ſo hig 
obliging to me, that I hung about his 
neck, kiſſed his cheek, and cried I 
would do every thing he would have. 
me. He then told me that a writing 
ſhould be drawn up between us, by 
which we ſhould mutually bind our- 
ſelves, under the penalty of the half 
of what either ſhould be poſſeſſed of, 
never to ſeparate. | | 
© On my ready compliance with this 
propoſal, he ventured to make a ſe- 
© cond, even more impudent than the 
* firſt. After ſeeming to conſider a lit- 
© tle within himſelf I have been 
% thinking,“ ſaid he, that if the per- 
« ſon vou ſhall marry ſhould happen 
“% to be of a croſs, perverſe nature, 
% though for his own ſake he will not 
% drive me from his houſe, yet he may 
« uſe me ſo ill as to compel me to go out 
« of it of my own accord: ſuppoſe, 
therefore, you ſhould bind yourſelf 
«© by the writing I have mentioned, 
% and under the os penalty, never to 
% marry any man without my con- 
de et 

6 Bleſs me! cried J, a little ſur- 
© prized, “ how can I do this? You 
% know I muſt obey my father. 

Heaven forbid you ſhould do other- 
« wiſe !“ rejoined the artful hypocrite; 
«< you may be ſure I ſhall never oppoſe 
% either his will, or your own inclina- 
4 tion, in the choice-of_a hufband : 
« what I ſpeak of is only a thing of 
% form, wks when ſhewn to your 
«© huſband, will oblige him to treat me 
« with gratitude and reſpect. 

© I was entirely ſatished with this z 
© and replied, I would do what he _ 
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It happens luckily,” ſaid he, that 


=” the gentleman who came here on the 


« buſineſs I told you of was bred to 
« the law; I will let him know as 
% much as is neceſſary of our affair, 
« and get him to draw up a proper in- 
« ſtrument. In ſpeaking theſe words, 


«© he left me, and went in ſearch of his 


friend, who at that time was walking 


© in the garden, waiting, no doubt, his 


© coming. 4 

© I had little time allowed me to re- 
© fle on what I was about todo. Le 
«© Bris immediately returned, bringing 


© the lawyer with him; the latter of 


© whom defired to receive inſtructions 


from my own mouth for what he was 


© to write; and accordingly I repeated 
© the ſenſe of the obligation I was to lay 
© myſelf under, leaving it to him to put 
© it in ſuch words as he ſhould find 
© proper. If I had been miſtreſs of the 
eaſt ſhare of common reaſon, I muſt 
© have ſeen that all this ſcheine was a 
thing previouſly concerted between 


© thete two villains ; for the lawyer im- 
© mediately 2 out of his pocket a 


© large parchment, with ſeals fixed to 
© it, and every thing requiſite to make 


the inſtrument firm and valid: but I 
© was infatuated ; all my little under- 


* ſtanding was ſubjected to the will of 
© this wicked tutor; I gave an implicit 
« faith to all he ſaid, and paid an im- 
* plicit obedience to all his dictates. 

* The lawyer took his leave next day, 
© and nothing material happened till 
« within a week of the time my father 
© was expected home; when, inſtead of 
© himſelt, came the melancholy account 
© that he had been ſeized with an apo- 
* pleQtick fit, and, though he recovered 
© trom it, expired within two hours 
© after. He had made his will about 


a year before, by which he left me ſole 
© heir of every thing he was in poſſeſſion 


© of, except a few legacies; and in caſe 
© his demiſe ſhould happen before I 
© was married, or of age. appointed 
© two gentlemen for his executors and 


© my gvardians. They both wiote to 


me, as did alſo my covfin *****, ac- 


< quainting me that it was neceſſary I 


ſhould come to London diiectiy on 
this occaſion, and each inviting me 
to their reſpective houſes ; which, as 
they lived in different parts of the 
town, I was at liberty to chuſe which 
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ſired as ſoon as he pleaſed : on which 


* My tutor, however, diſſuaded me 
* from accepting any of their offers; 
© and told me he would write to a friend 
in London to provide a ready-tur- 
| nithed houſe for my reception, till 
things were ſettled, and J ſhould re- 
ſolve whether I would refide in town 


and when we came wit in ten miles 
of London, we were met on the road by 
the lawyer, who, as I have fince dif o- 
vered, was his chief agent in ever 
thing. He conducted us to houſe 
in Jermyn Street, which was indeed 
bog neat and commo ſious. 5 
© It was late hen we arrived; but 
T did not fail to ſend the next morn- 
ing to my two guardians and couſin 
e,, who all came to lee me the 
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very aff: ctionate terms. I preſented 


m 

— 55 my father had a high eſteem 3 
on which they treated him with that 
reſpect they ſuppoſed him to deſerve. 

© I nc entered into a ſcene of life al- 
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names, and many other gentlemen 
and ladies who had been acquainted 
with my mother, came to pay their 
reſpects to me. All my mornings 
were taken up with meſſages and 


How ſtrange was the tranſition! From 
being confined to the narrow precincts 


the whole metropolis to rarge in; 
inſtead of the grave leſſons of two old 
men, my ears. were now continually 
filled with the flattering praiſes of ad- 
dreſſing beaus; inſtead of having no- 
thing to amuſe my hours, new di- 


upon each moment; and, I was in- 
ceſſantly hurried from one pleaſure to 
another, till my head grew giddy with 
the whirl of promiſcuous pleaſure 
As I was young, not ugly, and 
looked upon as a rich heireſs, pro- 
poſals of marriage were every day 
made to me; all which I communi. 
cated to my tutor: but th ugh many 
of them were much to my dvantage, 
he always found ſome qretence or 
other for refuſing his con'ent; and I 
accordingly rejected them to the ſur- 
rize of all who knew me; and the great 


s difſatisfaCtion ; my belt friends. 
c 
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or country. Acccrdingly he did ſo; 


ſame day, and expreſſed themſelves in. ' 


tutor to them, as a perſon for 


together new to me. Several diſtant - 
relations, whom I knew only by their 


compliments; and all my afternoons, 
with receiving and returning viſits. 


of a lone country manſicn, I had now] 


verſions, new entertainments, crouded 


He 
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'© He was not, however, half-pleaſed 
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© with the gay mannei in which I hived ; 
6 air; as ſoon tas the affairs relating to 
© ny eſt ate ve ſettled, would fain have 
E prevailed upon me to return into the 
© count:y : bat I had too nigh a reliſh 
© ft the diverſions of the town to pay 
© that regard to his advice I had for- 
© merly done; and, initcad of comply- 
ing ich it, q itted the houſe I was, 
© in, hired nother uon leaſe, and ur— 
© niſht it in the moit elegant manner I 
culd. He grew very grav: on my 
E behaviour; but as 5 . fit to both 


© the engagenents I had#nade wich him, 


& he nad no pretence to complain of my 


© a&ttons in other matters. 
© For a time, indeed, my head was 
© not the leaſt turned towards marriage: 
© I thought no farther of the men than 
© to be vain and delighted with their 
« flaiteries. Happy would it have bein 
© foi me had J continued always in this 
mind! But my ill fate ton fon, alas! 
4 preſented me with an ob cet which 
© convinced me that all the joys of pub- 
© lick admiration are nothing, when 
© compared to one ſoft hour with the 
« youth we love, and by whom we think 
© we are heloved. 1 
I believe there is little need for me 
© to ſay that this object, ſo enchanting 
© to my ſenſes, was the young, the hand- 


ſome, the accompliſhed Amaſis. The 


world, to whom he made no ſecret of 
the paſſion he profeſſed for me, was alſo 
witnels in what manner J received it: 
We appeared together in all publick 
places; I treated him in all companies 
with a deference which ſhewed the 
6 eſteem I bad for him. My friends 


approved my choice; and the union 


between us was looked upon as a 
thing ſo abſolutely determined, that 
many believed the ceremony was al- 
ready over, when, to their great ſur- 
prize, they ſaw at once that we were 
utter:y broke off; and, in a very ſhort 
time after, the ungiatetul Amaſis be- 
come the huſband of another. 

My tutor, on perceiving me inclined 
to favour Amaſis more than I had 
ever done any of thoſe who had hi- 
therto a dreſſed me, began to rail at 
him, and tell me a thouſand ridiculous 
ſtories he pretended to have heard in 
lation to his conduct. I till retained 
too much reverence for this wicked 
man to contradict what he ſaid, but 
not enough to enable me to conquer 
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© my new paſſion: I loved 14. | 
and continucd to give him daily proofs 
of it. This ſo incenſed him, that he 
* tu:d me, one day, that he wondered I 
* would encourage the courtſhip of a_ 
man whom I miſt never expect to 
© marry. © Why nat, Sir?“ aniwered 
I: neither his birth nor fortune are 
inferior to mine. Suppoſe them 
© ſo,” rejoined he, * the moſt material 
„thing is wanting, which is my con- 
% ent. — “ When I gave you that 
© power over me, ſaid I, “ you pro- 
« miſed never to thwart my inclina- 
&© tion,” —* I did fo,” replied he; 
but, to be plain with you, I then ex- 
& pected all your i:.clination would be 
in favour of myſelf.— “ Vourſelf!“ 
© ciied I, more ſurprized than words 
© can derbe. Yes, Alinda, re- 
« fumcd he; “ methinks the thin 
** ſhould not appear ſo odd to you. Cal 
© back to your remembrance the fami- 


„ liarities that have. paſſed between us, 


« and then juſtify, if you can, to virtue 
or to modeſty, the leaſt deſire of giv 
— ng yourſelf to any other man.” 

© Rage, aſtoniſhment, and ſhame, for 
© the folly I had been guilty of, fo over- 
* whelmed my heart at this reproach, 
that I had not power to ſpeak one 
© word; but ſtood looking on him with 
© a countenance which, I believe, ſuf- 
* ficiently expreſſed all thoſe paſſions, 
© while he went on in theſe terms 

„How often,” continued he, have 
« you hung about my neck whole hours 
„together, and, by the warmeſt fond- 
6 neſs, tempted me to take every free- 
e dom with you but the laſt; which, if 
© I had not been poſſeſſed of more ho- 
te nour than you now ſhew of con- 
« ſtancy, I alſo ſhould have ſeized, and 
* left you nothing to beſtow upon a 
« rival?” 

© The ſtorm which had been gather- 
© ing in my breaſt all the time he had 
been ſpeaking, now burſt out with 
the extremeſt violence: I raved, and 
loaded him with epithets not very be- 
coming in me to make uſe of, yet not 
worſe than he deſerved. He heard me 
with a ſullen ſilence; but when I 
mentioned the cruelty and baſeneſs of 
upbraiding me with the folli-s of my 
childiſh innocence, he told me with a 
ſneer, that he would adviſe me not to 
put that among my catalogue of com- 
plaints : For, ſaid he, the world 
& will ſcarce believe, that a lady of 
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e fourteen, fifteen, and ſixteen, had the 
« ſame inclinations in toying with a 
« gentleman as a baby has with it's 
« nurſe. 

] would have replied, that the man- 
© ner in which I was educated kept me 


© in the ſame ignorance as a baby; but 


« ſomething within roſe in my throat, 
« (topping the paſſage of my breath, and 
I ſunk fainting in the chair where I 
« was fitting. Whether he was really 


© moved with this ſight, or only affected 


© to be ſo, I know not; but he ran to 
me, uſed proper means to bring me to 
* myſelf, and, on my recovery, I found 
* myſelt preſſed very tenderly within his 
© arms. His touch was now grown 


© odious ro me; I ſtruggled to get looſe, 


* 


«© Be not thus unkind,” cried he, hold- 


ing me ſtill faſter; “ you once took 


& pleaſure in my embraces, you have 
© confeſſed you did. Oh! then, recall 
te thole ſoft ideas, and we ſhall both be 
e happy!” | | 
No!“ anſwered I, breaking forcibly 
from him; ** what then was the effect 
© of too much innocence, would be 
«© now a guilt for which I ſhould deteſt 
© myſelf as much as I do you !''—* I 
&« ſtill love you, ſaid he. Prove it, 
<« then,” cried I fiercely, “ by giving 
&© me up that writing which your arti- 
&« fices enſnared me to ſign, and ceaſe 
© to oppoſe my marriage with Amaſis. 


No, Madam,” replied he, if you 


« perſiſt in the reſolution of marrying 
6 Amaſis, half your eſtate would be a 
© {mall conſolation to me for the loſs of 
« you; and you cannot ſure imagine 
© me to be weak enough to reſign my 
te claim to the one, after being deprived 
« of the other!“ 

© I had not patience to continue this 
«© diſcourſe, but retired to my chamber; 
where, throwing myſelf upon the bed, 
I vented ſome part of the anguiſh of 
my mind in a flood of tears: after 
which, finding ſome little eaſe, I began 
to reflect, that tormenting myſelf in 
this manner would avail nothing; 
and that I ought rather to try if any 
poſſible means could be found for ex- 
tricating me from the labyrinth I was 
entangled in. | 5 


. © & @ G 


being known, took a hackney- coach, 
and went to the chambers of an emi- 
nent lawyer. I related to him all the 


© Accordingly I aroſe, muffled my- 
ſelf up as well as I could to prevent 


circumſtances of my unhappy cafe, 
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5 concealing only the names of the per- 


© ſons concerned in it. He liſtened at- 
«© tentively to what I faid ; and when I 
had done, aſked me of what age I was 
when I extered into that engagement 
I now wanted to be freed from; which 
queſtion I anſwering with ſincerity, he 
ſhook his head, and told me that he 
was ſorry to aſſure me I could have no 
relief from law; and that the belt, 
and, indeed, rhe only method I could 
take, was to endeavour to compromiſe 
the affair with the gentleman. 

I returned home very diſconſolate, 
* and was above a week without being 
* able to reſolve on any thing; but my 
* 1mpatience to be united to the man I 
c 
c 


loved, and at the ſame time eaſed of 
the preſence of the man I hated, at 
© laſt determined me to follow the law- 
« yer's advice. I ſent for my wicked 
tutor into my chamber; talked to hini 
© in more obliging terms than I had 


done fince the firſt ditcovery of his de- 


* 
ſigus upon me; but repreſented td 
© him the abſurdity of thinking of mar- 
© rying me himſcit ; and concluded with 
telling him, that if he would cancel 
© the engagement between us, EF would 
© make him a gratuity of a thouſand 
pounds, and aiſo be ready io do him. 
© any other ſervice in my power. | 
He rejected this propoſal with the 
© greateſt contempt. ** You are cer- 
„ tainly mad, Alinda,” fail he, * or 
c 


& elſe you are in poſicthon of; to all 
& which your marriage will give me an 
% undoubted claim, and I accordingly 
„ ſhall ſeize.” — © Suppoie I never 
6c marry?” cried I, “ Be it fo,” an- 
© ſwered he; I muſt (till continue to 
&« live with you; and what you offer fot 
« my quitting you does not amount to 


five years purchaſe of my falary and 


& board as your chapiain.” 

© Thele words making me imagine 
his chief obiection was to the ſmallneſs 
of the ſum, I told him 1 would double; 
nay, even treble it, for the purchale of 
my liberty; but he tcld me it would 
be in vain for me to tempt him with 
any offers of that kind; that no con- 
ſideration whatever ſhould prevail with 
him to depart from the agreement be- 
tween us; and he would always hold 


me to wy bargain. 


D 2 © The 


take me to be % A thouſand pounds 
« would be a fine equiv ent, indeed, 
“ for the half of your eſtate, jewels, , 
& rich furniture, plate, and whateve® © 
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to urge him any farther at that time. 
The next day, however, and ſeveral 
ſuccecding ones, I failed no: to renew 
the diſcourſe; but though I made uſe 
of every aigu ent my reaſon could 
ſup,.ly me with; though I wept, 


threatened ; all I cold lay, all I could 
do, was neffectual; and the more 
. T labored to bring him to compli- 


grew. 

© To make anv one ſenſible what it 
was I { ffered in this cruel dilemma, 
they muit alſo be made ſenſible to 
what an infinite degree I loved the 
man whom it was now impoſlible for 
me to be happy with; and both theſe 
are e » I ſhall therefore 
only ſay, that I was very near being 
totally deprived of that little ſhare of 
reaſon Heaven had beſtowed upon 
me. 

© Amaſis, to whom I had confeſſed 
the tenderneſs I had for him, was all 
this while continually ſoliciting me to 
compleat our union. One day, when 
he was more than ordinarily preſſing on 
© this occaſion, and my heart being very 
© full, I cried out, almoſt without know- 
© ing what I faid—** Oh, Amaſis! you 
« know not what you aſk, when you 
& aſk met» marry you!” Ths excla- 


Sa 'a a aa 


4 mation ſurprized him: but having be- 


© gun, I now went on Vou expect,“ 


* © (aid I, © an eſtate of twelve hundred 
pounds a year; but I will not deceive 
you, you find me worth only the half 


& of what you have been made to 
4% hope. — “ When I mide my ad- 
* dreſſes to the lovely Alinda,“ an- 
© ſwered he. had no eye to the for- 
& tune ſne might bring me. But where- 
ore this fruitleſs trial of mylove? Your 
guardians have ſhe n me the writings 
« of your eſtaic ; and I know to a ſingle 
&«& hundred what vou aie poſſeſſe of.“ 
“ Suppoſe,” rejoined I, „ hat 1 
© ſyould have reviouſly diſpoſed of the 
4 cn: halt of what otherwife our mar- 
% riage would have given you?“ —“ “ I 
% will ſippoſe no ſuch thing,“ rep lied 


e he; it cannot de! —“ It both can, 


and is,“ ſaid I, burſting into tears; 


& I have unwarily entered into an en- 
„ gagement, by which I forfeit the 
«© moiety of all I am miſtreſs of, even 


pra ed, raved. by turns cajoled and 


ance, the more ſtubborn his obttinacy 
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The determined air with which he © to my very jewels, if ever 1 | 
© ſpokc this, made me think it beſt not 


© any man, except on certain condi- 


© tions; which condition, I am now 
«© well aſſured, I never can obtain.” 

© Death“ cried he, ſturting up in a 
© fury, * What condition? When 
«© Where!—'To whom! — On what ac- 
% count was this engagement made!“ 
© Shame would not let me anſwer to 
© theſe interrogatories, and I remained 
© in a kind of ſtupid filence, If by 
% any artifices, purſued he, © you 
have been ſeduced to ſign a compact 
« of this wild nature, untold the whole 
6 of the affair, and depend, that either 
e the laws, or this avenging arm, ſhall 
« do you juſtice.” I now repented 
© that I had ſo raſhly divulged any part 
© of this fatal ſecret; not but I thould 
© have been glad to have ſeen my wicked 


tutor puniſhel ; but I knew that, on 


the leaſt attempt made for my redreſs, 
© he would infaliibly expoſe the follies 
© I had been guilty of in regard to him; 

© and, when compared with the loſs of 
* Amaſis, my fortune, or even my life 

© itſeif, ſeemed a leſs terrible misfor- 

© tune: for this reaſon, tneretore, 1 

© refuſed the entreaties of a beloved 

© lover, and ſcreened the villainy of a 

© wretch whom my ſoul abhorred. In 

© fine, I would reveal no more than I. 
© had done. Amaſis left me in a very 

© ill humour; and the next morning 1 

© received a billet from him, containing 

© thele ſtabbing lines 


„ TO MISS ALINDA s. 


4 MADAM, 2 
ce 1 Have been conſidering on the 

2 «© amazing account you gave me 
« laft night; and as you refuſe to diſ- 
© cover either the perſon with whom 
«© you made this engagement, or the 
motives which induced you to it, can 
© look on it as no other than a contra 
w th ſome gentleman once happy in 

your affections. A ſecond hand 
paſſion neither ſuits with the delicacy 
of mv humour, nor to encroach upon 
„the rights of another with my ho- 
© nour: I ſhall therefore defiſt trou- 
& bling you with any future viſits, but 
e ſhail be atways glad to hear of your 
« welfare, which 1 deſpair of doing 
e till you prevail upon yourſelf to be 
6 jult to your firſt vows, Sacrifice the 
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. « affection you have for me to the 


« obligations you are under to my 


(rival. Iyieſd to his prior title all the 


« late glorious hopes I had conceived; 
« and wiſh you more happy with him, 
« than it is now in your power to make 
« your humble ſervant, 


c AMas1s.” 


Here ended all my hopes of happi- : 


« neſs; all the ſoft ideas of love and 
marriage vaniſhed for ever from my 
© breaſt, and were ſucceeded by others 
© of the moſt dreadful nature. For ſe- 
© yeral weeks I abandoned mylelf to 
grief andto deſpair; but pride at length 
got the better of theſe paſſions ; and, 
© to conceal the real ſituation of my 
© heart from the enquizing world, I all 
© at once affected to be madly gay, and 
© ran into ſuch extrrvagancies, as. 
« without being criminal in fact, juſtly 
drew upon me the ſevereſt cenſures. 
But nature will not bear a perpetual 
© violence. Grief and deipair were the 
© ſtrongeſt paſſions in me. In the midſt 
© of dancing, tears were ready to ſtart 
from my eyes, and ſighs from my bo- 


© ſom, which, when I endeavoured to 


« ſuppreſs, recoiled upon my heart, and 
* ſhook my frame with the moſt terrible 
© revulfions. The marriage of Amais 
© ſeconded the blow our parting had 
given: I could no longer diſſemble 
© what I felt, no longer appear the 


«© giddy, thoughtleſs libertine, but flew 


from one extreme to the other. I now 


© would ſee no ccmpany, ſhut myſeif 


up in my chamber, denied acceſs to 
my beſt friends, and never went 


© broad. I ſuffered not Le Bris to 


« 

« 

c 

© come into my preſence; and, I believe, 
: pro me ſo reſolute, he would 
© have accepted of a ſum of money to 
© have quitted my houſe entirely: but 
I had now done with the world, had 
© loſt in Amaſis all I valued in it, and 
© would not give the monſter, whom I 
© juſtly looked upon as the ſource of all 
© my misfortunes, any more than I was 


© compelled to do, his bare board and 


* ſalary. 13 | 

© Behold, by theſe memoirs, the be- 
ginning and progreſs of all my miſe- 
ries? Theend is near at hand; Death 
is already buſy at my heart, and 
ailows no time to apologize for the 
errors of my conduct. Pity is all my 
aſhes can expect! 


CHAP. VII. 


CONTAINS AVERY RRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF SOME PASSAGE®® SUBSEQUENT 
TO THE FORE VING For, 
WITH THE AUTHOR'S REMARKS 
UPON THE WHOLE, | 

8 I know very well that folidity 
has but a ſmaN ſnare in the com- 


poſition of the lady whom Aiinda had 


intended to entruſt with the publication 
of her memoirs, I thought the ſureſt 
way of having the will. of the deceated 
performed, was not to trouble a perſon 
of her character with the peruſal of 
them. bu to take the opportunity of 
my ſnviſibilityſhip to preſent them to the 
world myielf, which I accordingly 
have done. — 

And now, as I doubt not but the 
reader will be glad of being intormed 
farther concerning Le Bris, I ſhall re- 
late ſuch particuiars as have come to my 
knowled e, OT 

It mult be concluded, that this un- 
worthy preceptor, in looking over the 
papers of Alinda, had either not ob- 
ſer ved, or afterwards forgot, that the 
ring he had juſt taken from among her 
other jewels, was the very fame men- 
tioned in her letter to her friend, other- 
wiſe he would certainly have had cun- 


ning enovgh to have replaced it where 


he found it. | 

Mr. e, ſoon recollecting what 
his couſin had ſaid to him in regard of * | 
this little legacy, and miffing it from 
her other trinkets, made a ſtrict en- 
quiry what was become of it. Le Bris, 
having had her keys in his poſſeſſion, 
was one of the firſt interrogate; and, 
on being ſo, boldly replied, that ſuch 
a ring had been bellownd upon him. by 
Alinda. How can that be,* crie# 
the other; * when, but three days be- 
fore her death, ſhe bequeathed it to a 
© lady of her acquaintance, and inſiſted 
on my promiſe of delivering it to her? 
—* She muſt then be delirious," ſaid 
the parſon; but, however that iht 
© be, Heaven forbid I ſhould detain 
* what is even ſuſpected to be the right 
© of another!“ and, with 'heſe words, 
preſented the ring to Mr, , ho 
received it from him without the leaſt 
ceremony. 

This. affair, notwithſtanding the hy- 
pocritical manner in which the ring was 


returned, 


30 


returned, gave Mr. ***** oom to ima 


gine there had been ſome foul play in 


xt lation to Alinda's effects. 


The ſtew- 
ard proved by his books, that ne had 
paid into her hands, a week hefore her 
death, two hundred and fifty pounds in 


: . and more than twice that ſum in 
a 


The heir, however, was Confident . 


nk bills, being arrears he had re- 


ceived from th: tenants. It ſeemed un- 
likely t, them that ſhe could have diſ- 
poſed of the money, much leſs have had 
any occaſion to change the bills in fo 
ſhort a time; orders were therefore ſent 
to the Bank to ſtop the payment of ſuch 
numbers till further notice: but the pre- 
caution came too late; the perſon who 
Irad ſecreted them had been already 
there, and converted all his paper into 
caſh. | 


that he ha been defrauded : he con- 
ſulted council upon it, who al! adviſed 
him to have recourſe to equity. Whe- 
ther Le Bris had any hint given im of 


What was intended to he dove agai ſt 


him, or whether his o gui ty con- 
ſcience made him only apprehen-. it, is 


- uncertain: but he had not courage to 


4 


ſtand the teſt of examination; he fl-d 
the kingdom; after having thrown aſiſle 
that robe which, had he been known for 


what he truly was, would long before 


have been ſtripped from his ſacrilegious 
ſhoulders. £ ; 

But Providence would not permit him 
to enjoy his ill-got ſpoils, nor a life he 
had devoted to ſuch wicked purpoſes. 
Deſigning to turn trader at Jamaica, he 
embarked for that place; but the veſſel 
being overtaken by a ſtorm, was loſt 
almoſt in ſigh of ſhore; and he, with 
many other, perhaps leſs guilty perſons, 
periſhed in the wreck. This laſt piece 
of intelligence I received from his mo- 


ther; whom, though he had ſupported 


during the life of Alinda, to prevent be- 
ing expoled by her clamours, he now 
left pennyleſs, deſtitute, and ſtarving, 


in an extreme old age. 
Thus did the vengeance of Heaven 


at laſt overtake the wretch who, be- 


ſides his other impieties, had been 

ülty of the moſt cruel ingratitude and 
reach of truſt, in impoſing upon the 
ſimplicity of a young creature com- 
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mitted to his care, and utterly deſtroy. 
ing all the views of his generous patron 
and benefaQtor. . 

As for the unfortunate Alinda, 
though it is certain her conduct cannot 
be wholly juſtified, yet, according to 


my opinion, it ought not to be wholly 


condemned. It would be paſſing too 
ſevere a judgment, to impute the fond- 
neſs ſhe expreſſed for her wicked tutor 
to a wanton inclination. If we conſider 
the various arts of her ſeducer, the com- 
mands laid on her by her father to love 
and obey him as himſelf, the manner 
in which ſhe was brought up, the per- 
fect ignorance the was kept in of the 
cuſtoms of the world, and how, other 
young ladies behaved; we ſhali find that 
theſe are all of them very ſtrong pleas 
in her defence, and not forbear pitying 
the miſlakes of ſuch artlets innocence, - 

I with as much could be alleuged in 
her behalf on the ſcore of her bcha- 
viour after breaking off with Amaſis. 
The exceſſes into which ſhe ran, in order 
to conc-al the ditquicts of her mind for 
the loſs of that favuurite lover too evi- 
de:':tly ſhew that the facrifiied tw of the 


_ moit valuab'!: ch .ratteritticks of woman- 


hood, her prudence and her modeity, to 
one of the vety worſt her pride. a 

Nor can I offer any th ng in vindica- 
ti n of the laſt ſtages of hei Ife. If con- 
vinced · of her err r in being perpetually 
amongſt promiſcuous company, it was 
flying to an almoſt as inexcuſable ex- 
treme, to ſhut herſelf up from her beſt 
friends, and avoid the ſocicty ef ihoſe. 
whole converſation might have diſſi- 
pated her chagrin, and, at the ſame time, 
improved her underſtanding. To do 


this, leems to me,I mult confeſs, to have 


more the favour of deſpair, than of vir- 
tue or true fortitude. g | 4 
There was, doubtleſs, a certain giddy 
propenſity in her nature, which wanted 
to be corrected by reaſon, example, pre- 
cept, authority, and the rudiments of a 
good education; all which ſhe was de- 
nied: and it muſt therefore be acknow- 
ledged, that both her faults and misfor- 
tunes were entirely owing to the caprice 
and credulity of her father, and the baſe 
deſigns of the perſon appoinied to be her 
governor and initrugtor, 5 
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BOOK II. 


CHAP. I. 


THE AUTHOR, BY THE HELP OF 
HIS INVISIBILITY, HAS DISCO- 
VERED SUCH A CONTRAST IN 
THE BEHAVIOUR OF TWO MAR- 
RIED COUPLE OF DISTINCTION, 
AS HE THINKS WOULD BE THE 
UTMOST INJUSTICE TO THE PUB- 
LICK TO CONCEAL, 


1 after a 
long and paſſionate court- 
SP of ſhip, was at laſt wedded 
4 n She brought 
* him an ample fortune, a 

8 very agreeable perſon, and 

zn unblemiſhed character. She had 
ſtudied the duties of a wife before ſhe 
became ſo, and afterwards ons 
them in the ſtricteſt manner. Whenever 


ſhe found him Bays ſhe heightened his' 


good humour by her own fprightlineſs; 
and when ſullen and perverſe, as was too 
often the caſe, ſhe endeavoured to diſſi- 
E his chagrin, either by playing on 

er ſpinnet, or telling him ſome divert- 
ing ſtory. Without ſeeming to conſult 


his palate, ſhe always took care to put 
ſuch diſhes into her bill of fare as ſhe 


had perceived he fed upon with moſt ſa- 
tisfaction. Whatever company ſvited 
his taſte; were ſure to be dften invited by 


her, and entertained with the greateſt 
marks of eſteem and camplaiſance, 


behave with more churliſhneſs at h 


4 


Her whole thoughts, indeed, were taken 


up with obliging and making him hap- 
py: ſhe had no will, no inclination of” 
her own; beth were entirely regulated 

ſhe was 


by his: and, to add to all this, 
an excellent œconomiſt, underſtood the 
management of a family perfectly well, 


and knew how to make a grand appear- 
ance with leſs expence than ſome others 
are at who are accounted contemptibly 


parſimonious. 


What would ſome huſbands give to. 


be bleſſed with ſo virtuous, ſo tender, fo 


endearing a companion! Dalmatius, - 
inſtead of placing this jewel next his 


heart, hung it careleſsly upon his ſleeve; 
either not knowing, or not regarding, 
the true value of it. 


During the courſe of ſeveral inviſible 
viſitations I made at their houſe, never 


did I ſee him treat her in any degree 


proportionable to her merit. When in 
his beſt humours, he returned the ca- 
reſſes ſhe gave him only with a cold in- 


difference; but when any thing abroad 


had happened to thwart his view, either 


of pleaſure or ambition, no man could 


But the manner in which this couple 
haved to each other will beſt appear from 


their own words, which I ſhall give a 
ſhort ſpecimen of on two different occa.' 


_ a | 

ey were to go out together one 

day, to call on ſome friends who were 

to accompany them on a party of plea- 
: . 5 \ ure, 
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ſure. The landau waited at the door. 
He had juſt finiſned dreſſing, and ſent 
up. to know if his wife was ready. The 
meſſage could be ſcarce delivered before 
nne came flying into the room, on which 
the following dial gue enſued 
Placentia. I hope I have not made 
you wait for me? 
Dalmatius. Not at all. It wants 
ſome minutes of our appointment; hut T 
know you women are generally fo long 
equipping yourſelves, that I was willing 
to haften you. 


Placentia. I ſhould know but little of 


the value of time, if I waſted much of it 


in dreſſing, But pray, my dear, how 
do you like me to-day? | 
| Dalmatius, Like you! that's an odd 
ueſtion. Why, as well as ever did. 
Placentia. I ſhould be miſerable if I 
did not think you did. But I, mean, 
how do you like my cloaths? you ſce I 
am all in new. | 
Dalmatius. Are you indeed? I 
ſhould bave ſren nothing of it, if you 
had nat told me: I never mind what 
women haye on. : 
Placentia. Then I am giſappointed, 
wy dear; for I aſſure you I conſulted 
your fancy more than my own in the 
choice I made of this ſilk; as I have 
heard you tay an hundred times. I be- 
lieve, that you thought blue and ſilver 
the moſt agreeable mixture that could 


be. 
. Dalmatius, Sa it is; but it may not 
happen to become every body: how- 


ever, I maſt do you the juſtice to lay, 


you look. well enough in it, and I be- 
licve every body will think ſo. | 

Placentia. It you think fo, my dear, 
it is all I wiſh. | 

In {, eaking this, ſhe took held of his 
hand, and killed it with the greateſt 
warmth of aff. Qion. He rctiurned the 
favour with a ſbght ſalute upon her 
" cheek; then looking on his watch, ſaid 
he believed it was time to go, and went 
down Kairs. ſhe following. 

The truth of the affair is this. Dal- 
matius is not only vain and inſolent in 
* ture but alſo amorous and iucon- 
ſtant to an exceſs. Tho gh he no longer 
had any eyes for the ch arms of his fair 
wife, his heart wis but too ſuſceptible 
to thoſe of other women. Miranda for 
ſome time engroſſed all his devoirs ; nor 
could her being married to the moſt in- 
timate of his Friends reſtrain him from 
waking his unlawful addreſſes to her; 
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nor the vow ſhe had taken at the altar, 
deter her from gratifying an inclination 
he had found the way to i 

The huſband of chis lady is a man of 
ſo much ind«ler.ce, and fo little deli. 
cacy, that he never g ves himlelf the leaſt 
concern abaut what pleaſures his wife 


may ind. lge herſelf in, provided ſhe of. 


ters no imterr»pti.n to thoſe he takes 
him'elf, There are ſome, indeed, who 


| ſay, chat on their marriage they mutu- 


ally agreed to allow each other a perfect 
laude in this pont; but, be that as it 
may, Miranda ſeems, under no appre- 
henſions of her conduct being called in 
queſtion by him. „ "dy 

Her amour with Dalmatius ſoon be. 
came ſo notorious, that it was in the 
mouth of every one. Placentia herſelf 
was the laſt that gave credit to it; that 
excellent lady would not ſuffer her heart 
to entertain ill thoughts of the man ſhe _ 


was bound to love, nor could any thing 


but the teſtimony of her own eyes have 
convinced her of the guilty truth, 
Miranda came to vilit her ene day 
when ſhe happened to be abroad ; but 
Dalmatius being at h me the preſence 
of his wife was little wanted. She ſoon 
returned, however; and bein told that 
Miranda was above, ran hattily up. to 
receive herz but not finding her in the 
room where company were ulually in- 
traduced, yet thinking the heard the 
murmur ef voices very near, ſhe ſtepped 
towards the place whence it ſeemed to 
proceed, and peeping throvgh the key- 
hole of an adj.cent chamber, ſaw her 
huſba::d and ihe lady in a poſture ſuch 
as could leave her no doubt ot their cri- 
min I converſation, EM TY 
The ſ:.dden ſhock at firſt transfixed 
her feet; but preſently recovering ber- 
ſelf, ſhe retired from the "guilty feine, 
and went into. her own cham' er; where 
finding her woman at work, ſhe or- 
dered her to go immediately down, and 
forbid the ſervauts · tu take any notice of 
her being come home. * I hear,” ſaid 
ſhe, that Miranda is below, and I am 


not very well, and would not ſee any 


company at this time. 

The vowan being withdrawn, to do 
as ſhe was commanded, Placentia threw 
herſelf into an eaſy chair, and fell into a 
profound reverie. I was preſent all this 
while, but my Belt of Inviſihility did 
not enable me. to penetrate into her 
thoughts; till ſeeming as if determined 

ſomething the had been debating 
| within 


7 * 


within herſelf, the roſe ſuddenly from her 


ſcat, and burſt into theſe words—' No, 


« he ſhall never know I think him falſe, .. 


much leſs that 1 have detected him. 
Reproaches would avail me nothing, 
and might harden him in his crime. 
I am his w fe; we muſt always live 
together, or be ſubje& to the ridicule 
of a laughing and cenſorious worid. 
Prudence, therefore, as well as duty, 
commands me to conceal the ſhametul 
diſcovery I have made; and rather en- 
deavour, by added tenderneſs, if poſ- 
livle, to reclaim him, and oblige him 
toſee I am at lealt as worthy of his at- 
fection as Miranda,” | 

I left her in this reſolution, and found 
that for ſever] days ſhe ſtrictly adhered 
10 it; excepting only, that ſhe could 
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not ſo far difſemble her uneaſineſs as to 


be able to recrive Miranda in the man- 
ner ſhe had formerly done: ſhe there- 
foe deſiſted from making her any far- 


ther invitations to her houſe, and al] ys 


excuſed herſelf from accepting any ſent 
to her by that lady. So 

This was enough, however, to give 
the lovers ſome apprehenſions that ſhe 
ſuſpected their intrigue; but Miranda 
was of too vain and gay a temper to feel 


any inquietude on this ſcore; and the 


ungrateful Dalmatius, finding himſelf 
treated by his wife with the ſame love 
and complaiſance as ever, gave himſelf 
not the trouble either to examine, or be 
under the leaſt concern, whether ſuch 3 
behaviour proceeded from her ignorance 


of his fault, or her diſcretion in over- 


looking it, 
But the 
embittered by continual 
| Placentia, finding that a 
ſhe matle for regaining the affect ions of 
her huſband were ineffectual, began by 
d-grees to grow more remiſs in her cares 
of pleaſing; not that. ſhe ever departed 
from the eſſential duties of a wife, the 
only ceaſed the praQice of thoſe which, 
as the cdle ſtood between them, might 
jultly be called works of ſupereroga- 
tion. 3 a 
Being to have a great route at her 
houſe, juſt as ſhe was going to ſend 
cards to invite the company, Dalmatius 
came into the raom; and having Jooked 
over the catalogue of names, on fin4ing 


Dr 12 
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Miranda's not there, hegan with an un- 


uſual haughtineſs to interrogate her on 
that occaſion ; and ſhe now, for the firſt 
time, replied to what he ſaid with as 
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ſweeteſt diſpoſition may be 


the efforts 


\ 


much indifference as the had, formerly 
done with ſubmiſſion. 3 

Dalmatius. How * it, Ma- 
dam, that Miranda is left out among 


the number of 1 2 Fo 1 
h orgot h Is. 6: big 


Placentia. 


33 


Dalmatius. It is well, then, that 1 


reminded you: but methinks a lady of 
her rank and character in the world 


2 ** 


might well have deſerved a place in our 


remembrance. 
Placentia, It may be ſoz but one 
cannot invite every botly. * 
Daimatius. When any body is in- 
vited to our houſe, eſpecially on theſe. 


occaſions, it would be the utmoſt ab- 


ſurdity to leave Miranda out; therefore 


I infiſt upon her coming, for your oem 


ſake. 


Placentia, Oh, Sir, you need not 


give yourſelf any trouble on that ſcore z , 


am certainly a judge how to behave to 


my. own acquaintance: but if E are 


ſo deſirous of having Miranda here to- 
morrow, the beſt way is for you to ſend 
a card as from yourſelf; I duuht not but 
the invitation will be full as agreeable, 
and as readily complied with. _ 
Dalmaiius, You talk in an odd 


manner, Madam! And, now I think on -- 
it, I met Miranda the other day in the 


Park, and ſhe complained to me of a 


ſtrange change in you towards her; that 


you have never returned the laſt viſit ſhe 
made you; have ſcarce ſpoke to her in 
afly publick aſſembly, and ſeemed to 
ſhun her preſence as much as poſſible, 
Pray what is the meaning of all this? 
Placentia, That, Sir, is. a queſtion 


which perhaps neither you nor ſhe would 


thank me for anſwering directly. 

Dalmalius. 
dam, however. You have got notions 
in your head not becoming in you to in- 


dulge, nor worthy any endeavours of 


mine to expe]. I would only have you 


be wiſer; and conſider, that of all do- 
meſtick animals a jealous wife is the 


moſt contemptible. 


He flung out of the room with theſe 


words, and all the tokens of diſdain and 


indignation in his countenance; leaving 
Placentia in a confuſion not eaſy to be 
deſcribed. I could perceive, however, 
by the geſtures of that unhappy lady, 
that ſhe repented having gone ſo far; 
yet knowing herſeif the only injured, 


could not yield either to recede from her | 


reſolution on the account of Miranda, 
or make uſe of any attempts to ſoften 
E ſo 


I underftand you, Ma- 


34 
ſo ill. founded a reſentment in her huſ- 


band. 


— 


It-is now ſaid that his amour with 
Mirantla is on the decline; that a new 
face has utterly eclipſed all the charms 
he lately found in hers; and that Pla- 
centia has at leaſt this conſolation under 
her misfortune, to find that no one 
beauty has the power long to retain the 
heart ſhe his loſt: ſo juſt are the poet's 
words — 8 
© When fix d to one, love ſafe at anchor 

rides, 
© And dares the fury of the winds and 
© vides; © 
But loſing once that hold, to the wide 
© ocean borne, 2 
© It drives at wiil, to ev'ry wave a ſcorn.” 


Marriage, though a ſacred inſtitution, 
though ordained by Heaven to beſtow 
the ſupremeſt felicity we mortals are ca- 
pable of enjoying. becomes the ſevereſt 
curſe, when ſpuls ill ſuĩted to each other 
are joined in it's indiſſoluble bonds; and 
it too often happens, that thoſe who by 
nature and education are qualified to 
give and receive the greataſt happineſs, 
are rendered the moſt miſerable, thro gh 


the perverſeneſs of a bad-tempere:l part- 


ner. ; 
Montelion has been twice married. 

He has experienced both all the content- 

ments, and all the inquietudes, of that 


Rate, with women of humours as widely 


different as light and darkneſs; I had 
almoſt ſaid, as heaven from hell. His 
firſt lady, as ſhe was excelled by none in 
exterior perfections, ſo ſhe was equalled 
but by very few in the more valuable 
endowments of the mind. His life, 
while in poſſeſſion of this treaſure, was 
one continued ſcene of harmony and 
love. But ſoon, alas! the bliſsful pro 
ſpe& vaniſhed; the fair, the virtuous, the 
tender Erminia, died! and, to add to 
the misfortune of her diſconſolate huſ- 
band, left no pledge behind her of their 
mutual affection. | 


Tbough in that ſeaſon of life when 
amorous flames are at their higheſt bent, 


thoſe of Montelion ſeemed all buried in 
the grave of his dear Erminia. He re- 
mained for ſeveral years the lonely oc- 
cupier of a widowed bed. At laſt, 
however, the ardent deſire of having an 
heir for his ęſtate got ſomewhat the bet- 
ter of his melancholy, and determined 
him on a ſecond venture. 
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would act with more reſerve. 
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In the choice he made, he copſulted 
neither fortune nor beauty: the one, in- 
deed, he wanted not; and as for the 
other, ſince his Erminia's death all wo- 
men were equal to him, and he regarded 
the lovely and unlovely with the ſame 
indifference. He therefore married Fe. 
rocia, merely becauſe ſhe was one of 
the daughters of a fruitful family, and 
likely to anſwer the only end which in- 
duced him once more to become a. huſ- 
band. | AR 
Every body was aſtoniſhed at theſe 
nuptiais, and much more ſo on the 


knowledge of Ferocia's behaviour after- 


waids. But I ſhall preſent my reader 
with the character of this lady, as it 
was given by an impartial hand in a let- 
ter to a friend. : | 
© Ferocia, now the wife of Montelion, 
is a woman plain in her perſon, weak 
in her underſtanding, capricious and 
© fantaftick in her humour, unpoliſhed 
© in her manners; and, what is worle 
© than all, inſufferably vain and inſo- 
© lent on her new dignity, without one 
grain of true love or gratitude for the 
man who has raiſ-d her to it, 
Muy gilt of inviſibility aſſiſted me in 
proving the truth of the above in all it's 
parts. Farther I will not pretend to 
ſay; for though it is a vulgar adace, 
that © Where there is no modeſty there 
© is little ſign of honeſty,* and I have 
heard ſevere cenſures paſſed upon her 
virtue, yet I never could make any diſ- 
coveries to her prejudize on that ſcore; 
and am apt to believe, that the rampant 
airs ſhe gives herſelf among the men, 
are in reality, more owing to a hoidenl 
than an amorous d fpoſition. Es 
Montelion ſeems to ſee her behaviour 
in the ſame light I'do; yet, for the ſake, 
of his own honour, cannot but wiſh ſhe 
| They 
had not been married above three 
months, when he was feized with a fit 
of the gout, which confined him to his 
apartment. Ferocia came in, covered 
over with jewels, and biazing like a 
ſtar; and, without expreſſing any con- 
cern for his indiſpoſition, told him that 
ſhe was going to Lady Primwell's route; 
on which enſued the following dialogue 
between them— : 3 
Montelion. I flattered myſelf, Ma- 
dam, with having the happineſs of your 
company at home this evening, as I am 
not in a condition to ſtir out. 
Ferocia. Oh heavens! I ſhould * 
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a clean pair. 
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the worſt nufſe in the world! What 


ood would my ſtaying do you? 
. Montelion. A great deal, Madam; 


and I hope I need ſay no more to en- 


gage you not to leave me. 

Ferocia. Indeed, my lord, I muſt 

go; I have given my promiſe. 
Montelion., You will be caſily ex- 


cuſed. Nobody will expect a wife on 


a party of pleaſure, when they know her 


huſband is confined by pain. Come, 


my dear, you muſt not think that ſtay- 
ing at home one night is an act of too 
much complaiſance to a man who would 
refuſe nothing for your ſatisfaction. 

In ſpeaking this, he drew her gently 
towards him, and gave her two or three 
very tender kiſſes; but, in doing ſo, a 


little ſnuff he had between his thumb 


and finger happened to ſcatter on her 


glove ; on which ſhe ſtarted from him, 


and rcturred his kind expreſſions in 


theſe terms— 
Feracia, Piſh! How filly this is! 


Vou have ſ;;oiled my gloves with your 


naſty inuff. Here, John! William! run 
one of you to my dreſſing- room, and 
bid F adde bring me a pair of gloves in 
a minute, 

Mzntelion, Don't put yourſelf into 
a paſſion, my dear; hut fit down, and 
reſolve to oblige me. III call for cards, 
and we'll have a game at picquet. 

She made no reply; but hung down 
her he d, ard Rood counting the ſticks 


of her fan till Faddle came into the 


room. 

Ferocia. Where are the gloves ? 
Faddle. Madam, I thought the fel- 

low was miſtaken, when he bid me bring 

gloves; as your lady ſhip had juſt now 


Monteliun. Aye, Mrs. Faddle, 
there is no oecaſion. Rather get your 
lady's night-dreis ready; for ſhe has 
changed her wind, and does not go 


abroad. 
Ferocia. Indeed I both muſt and 


| will, my lard. Do you imagine, that 


becau'e you are lick, I muſt mortify 
mylelf, and be mewed up with you till 
I am ſick too? No, no; I am not weak 
enough to comply with ſo unreaſonable 
a requeſt; therefore adien. I ſhall ſcarce 
ſee you till late; and hope tnen te find 
your lordſhip better. | 

She waited not for any reply hemight 
have made, but flounced outof the room, 
followed by her woman. Montelion 
ſoon after heard the footman called to 


attend her ladyſhip, and the chariot: 
drive from the door. How would ſome 
huſbands have reſented ſuch uſagel yet 
Montelion bure it, without any ſhew of 
impatience, from one endowed with no 
charms to excite either love or reſpect. 
His tameneſs, however, is not owing to 
any meanneis of ſpirit in him, but ra- 
ther to his good ſenſe. He dees not 
care to have his domeſtick affairs be- 
come the talk of the town, nor to come 
to an open rupture with, the woman he 
has made his wife; nd having in vain 
eſſayed all the means that pr dence and 
good -· nature could ſuggeſt to bring her 
to a more reaſonable way of thinking, 


he has at laſt given over the attempt; 


ſeems not to regard whatever ſhe does, 
but endeavours to loſe ihe thoughts of 
his private diſquiets in the toils ot pub- 
lick bulinels, : | 


CHAP. II, 
RELATES A STRANGE INSTANCE OF 
BIGOTRY AND ENTHUSIASM IN, 


A PARENT, 


O THING is ſo defirable as te- 


ligion, nothing ſo truly amiable. 


as piety, What bleſſings does it not 
diffuſe to all who are within the reach of 
it's influence? From it all other vir- 
tues are derived, and by it alone we are 
enabled to a& with vigour. Yet how 
often have we ſeen this 1 . 

te; and, 


perverted into it's very oppo 


from the ſpirit of meekneſs, benevolence, 
mercy, charity, and univerſal I-we, ne- 
come the ſpirit of pride, contention, en- 


vy, hatred, and perſecution! Like dhe 


arcliangel, who ſtanding neareſt to the 


throne of glory, precipitated himſelf into 


the loweſt hell. | | 
Bigotry and ſuperſtition are the ſureſt 
engines which the ſubtle enemy of man- 
kind makes uſe of for cur defir:Rion, 
All other crimes carry their things with 
them; conſcience reproaches us for do- 
ing amiſs, and we fall not again into the 
like without extreme remorſe and ſhame : 
but the man poſſeſſed of this holy frenzy 
of the mind glories in his perſeverance, 


becauſe he looks upon it as the higheſt - 


8 


virtue. | | 


A gentleman, whom I mall diſtin- 


guiſn by the name of Flaminio, had at- 
tained to the age cf fifty, without bave 


ing been known * be guilty of any one 
* 2 


1 


thing 


2 won 
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power of pleaſing her. 
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thing which could call in queſtion either 
his honour, good- nature, or good ſenſe. 
He had lived carefled by his friends, re- 


| ſpeted by his acquaintance, and almoſt 


adored by his tenants and dependants. 
He had one ſon, and one daughter; and 
having loſt his wife in bringing the lat- 


ter into the world, he never ventured on 


a ſecond, but laid out all his cares on the 
education of theſe two. 

Addario, for ſo I ſhall call the ſon, hav- 
ing finiſhed his ſtudies to the ſatisfaction 
of all thoſe who had the charge of in- 
ſtructing him, in order to compleat the 
fine gentleman, was ſent to make the 
tour of Europe, under the care of a diſ- 
creet and experienced governor. Iſa- 
binda, the daughter, remained at home 
with her father; and being extremely 

beautiful, and miſtreſs of every ac- 
compliſhment befitting her ſex and rank, 
attracted the love and admiration of as 
many as had opportunity to be witneſs 
of her perfections. 

Being ſuch as I have deſcribed, it 
may ealily be ſuppoſed that, in a town 
like this, there were not few who de- 
clared themſelves her lovers. Lyſimor 
was among the number of thoſe who had 
the leaſt to fear, and the moſt to hope 


for, in his addrefles to her. He had an 


agreeable perſon, was deſcended of a 
good family, and was heir to an eſtate 
adequate to his birth. He had been 
fellow-ſtudent with Adario; and though, 
being ſome years oider, he had left the 
univerſity before him, they had always 


. kept up a correſpondence. He was in- 


troduc-d to the acquaintance of the ſiſter 
by the intimacy he had with the brother; 
who failed not, before he went abroad, 
to recommend huis friend's pretenſions to 
her in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
He it was, indeed, who alone had the 
Her young 
heart preſently diſtinguiſhed him from 
all his riv ls; but her modeſty and dif- 
cretion would not permit her to give him 
any marks of a peculiar regard, til au- 
thorized to do fo by the perton ſhe had 
always been taught to conſider as the 
ſole diſpoſer of her fate. | : 
Lyſimor. who kad alfo been bred in 
the moit ifrict obedicnre, made nut his 
court to Iſabinda without having firit 
communicated the pfficn he had for 


her to his father, and received his ap- 


probation. The two old gentlemen had 
afterwards an interview on this occation'; 
and Flaminio, being perfectiy ſatisfied 


* 


with the propoſals made by the other, 
readily gave his confent, on condition 
his daughter, whoſe inclinations he ſaid 
he would never go about to force, ſhould 
have no objection to the match. 

The ſame evening, as they were ſit. 
ting together at ſupper, Flaminio re- 


lated to his daughter all that had p aſſed 


between him and the father of Lyſimor; 
an! added, that he looked upon him as 
a very del: rving young fellow; that his 


birth and fortune were unexceptionable; 


ani that, if ſhe had no averſion to his 
perſon, he ſnould be heartily glad of an 
alliance w th him. 

Iſabinda bluſhed like the ſun juſt 
pecp ng from a cloud, on hearing her 


father {peak in this manner; and could 


ſcarce recover herſelf from the glad fur- 
prize enough to tell him that, ſince he 
was pleated with ſuch a union, ſhe 
ſnould be all obedience to his will. She 
ſa d no more; but the ſott confuſion ſhe 
was in, and the joy which the could not 
reſtrain from ſparkling in her eyes, ſuf- 
ficiently teſtified now much her inclina- 


tions correſhonded with her duty. © Well, 


© then,” reſumed he, from this time 
forward receive Lyſimor as the perſon 
© by Heaven and me ordained to be 
your hiſband.” = 

1 leave it to my fair readers to con- 
ccive what delightful images muſt fill 
tie mind of Ifahinda, after this ſane- 
tion to an affection which hicherto ſhe 
had not dared to indulge, yet had it 
not in her power to ſubdue. For my 
on part, though I was prefent during 
all the converſation ſhe had with her fas 
ther on this head, I left the houſe when 
ſhe retired to her chamber; which ſhe 
did more early than ordinary that night; 


I gueſs, to have an opportunity of giving 


a looſe to the tranſports of her mind. 
As for Lyſimor. the joy he felt on be- 
ing acquainted with what hie father had 
done for him, wos very much allayed 
by the perfe& ignorance he was in of 
having made any impreſtion on the heart 
of his charming miſtreſs. He went to 
viſit her the next day, hoping, yet trem- 


bling, for the event: but ſoon the lovely 


maid put an end to his ſuſpence, by aſ- 
ſuring him, that for his ſake alone ſhe 
could reſolve, without reluctance, on 
changing her condition. 41 
Not only the lovers themſelves, but 
both their parents alſo, ſeemed equall 
impatient for the conſummation of theſe 
nuptials. A ſhort day was — s 
ö or 


. 
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trance, was accoſted by him in this 

manner : | 1 
FHlaminio. Well, Iſabinda, I ſuppoſe 

you expect Lyſimor here preſently? , 


for the celebration; the articles of ſettle- 
ment and juinture were drawing up; new 
habits. new coaches, new equipages, all 
neceſſary preparations were carrying on 
with the utmoſt exprdit on: when, lo! 
a idden and gg 2s ſtorm bore 
down at once the p 
their hopes; for ever daſhed their ex- 
ected joys, and ſpread a laſting ſcene 
of d-folation and deſpair! How vainly, 
alas! do we depend on mortal happi 
nels! The gauiy bubble fleets before 


us lice the wind, eludes ovr graſp, and 


mocks the idle chace, as Sir Robert 
Howard juſtiy expreſſes i. 


Short is th* uncertain reign and pomp of 
© mortal price. * 
Ne turns and changes ev'ry day 


© Are of inconftant Chance tne conſtant 


C arts. De Hh 
© Soon ſhe gives, ſoon takes away: 
© She comes, embraces, nauleates you, and 
parts.. ä 


Flaminio, from being the moſt chear- 
ful, good - natured man, that coul be of 
his age, became all at once trans formed 
into the moſt ſullen, gloomy, and diſ- 
contented, Frum expreing tne u:moſt 
eaz,ernels for his daughtei's wedding, 
he now appeared wholly negligent of 
every thing relaiing to ii. When the 
father of Lytimor, and the lawyer em- 
ployed to draw the marriage-wiitings, 
went to his houſe, he ordered his ſer- 


vants to ſay he was from home; made 
ſeveral tradeſmen cairy back the things 


he had beſpoke for the ſolemnity; and, 
in fine, put an entire ſtop to all he had 
been fo ſolicituus in forwarding. 

The father of Lyſimor began to think 
himſelf affronted by this proceeding, 
and both the lovers were amazed and 
noubied beyond deſcription at i:: but 
though the young gentlem-n came 01:ce 
or twice every day to vifit his dear miſ- 
treſs, Flaminio fo carefully avoided his 
preſence, that he could vet no oppor- 
tunity of complaining to him; and Iſa- 
binda was too much terrified by the un- 
uſual auſterity of his looks, to have the 
courage to open her lips o him on this 
core, | | 
She was one afterncon alone in the 
fore-parlour, waiting the approach of 
Lyimor;z when her father, who was in 
a hack room, called her to him. She 
immediately obeyed; and, on her en- 


eaſing prolpect of 


＋ 


Jabinda. Yes, Sir. I is near the 
hour when he generally viſits me. 

Famiuio. His company may be 
ſpared at his time. I t.ave ſomething 
to ſay to you, ani would not be inter- 
rupted. I have therefore given orders 
to the ſervants to tell him, when he 
comes, that you are gonz abroad, 

Jabinda. He will ſcarce believe that, 
becauſe I promiſed to take a walk with 


him in the Mall after tea; but if you re- 
. quize my attendance, 1 will diſmiſs him 


the moment he comes. 

Flaminio, No, it thall be as I have 
ſaid, If you marry him, you will have 
opportunities enough to ſee each other; 
and if you do not, it will be belt tor 
you not to have ſettled your affeions 
upon him. | | | 

I/abinda. Sir, T ſhould never have 
entertained the leaſt thoughts of marry- 
ing either him or any other man, with 
ont having firſt received your com- 
mands to do lo. 

Flamiuio. However that may be, 
events we .hink m. ſt near are often the 
fartheſt from heing ac-ompliſhed ; and, 
for thatreaſon, a young maid ought never 
to dil} ole of her heart till it is accom» 
panied by her hand. 

I/avinda. I hope, Sir, that Lyſimor 
has done nothing to forfeit the good- 
will you once had for him. 

Hamiuio. No, no; I have nothing to 


ſay againit the young gentleman: and 


ſhould i ſtiil approve of him for a ſon-in- 
law. bnt | 
Iſabinda. But what! I beſeech you, 


Sir, keep me not on a rack mere cruel 


than death! g 
Flaminio. I æm ſorry to ſee you ſo 
much concerned en his account, I hoped 
to have found you more indifferent: hut, 
ſince your inchnativrs ars-fo deeply en- 
gaged, wiſh from wy ſoul thete was a 
poliibility fer your union, 5 


1jabinda. Ah, Sir, what prevents it! 
Flaminio. A father's everiaſting haps 
pine $ or miſery. | 
Theſe words, the emphaſis with which 
he uttered them, and the horror that ap: 
peared in his countenance, fri hted b | 
poor young lady almoſt into fits. She 
ftarted, trembled; and, not able io come 


prehend the meaning of what ſhe heard, 
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the moſt terrible ideas came into her 


mind; which made her rather dread 


than wiſh an explanation. 


She ſtood pale as a ghoſt, and mo- 


tionleſs a a ſtatue; whiie her father, 
| greatly agitated, walked backwards and 


orwards in the room with irregular and 
diſordered ſteps. Both remained ſpeech- 
leſs for ſome time. At laſt—* I can- 


not as yet, ſaid he, bring myſelf to 


© relieve the ſuſpence I ſee you in; but 


© will do it ſoon. Retire, therefore, my 
dear Iſabinda, to your chamber,” 


continued he, with a deep ſigh; * and 
* invoke the Almighty Diipenſer of 
© bleſſings to give you that compoture 
© of mind, which can alone enable you 
© to ſupport chearfully whatever tate 
© he is pl-aſed to ordain for you.” 

She went to her chamber, as com- 
manded; but whether to pray or weep, 
I will not pretend to inform my readers. 
I remained with Flaminio while he ſtaid 
below, which was not long; then fol- 
lowed him up to his cloſet, where he 
ſhut” himſelf in, plucking the door to 
haſtily after him, I had not time to en- 
ter; but peeping through the key hole, I 
faw he had thrown himſelf proſtrate on 
the floor, with his hands and eyes lifted 
up to heaven, ſeeming very earneſt in 


devo:ion. I left him in this potiure, 


and returned home, much turprized at 
what I had ſeen and heard. 

Impatient, however, to get ſome far- 
ther light into an affair which at preſent 
appeared ſo myſterious to me, I went 
the next morning to Flaminio's houle, 
T entered Iſabinda's chamber with a 
ſervant who was carrying in a diſh of 
chocolate. That vnbappy lady was ſit- 
ting leaning her elbow on a table, and 
her head upon her hand; her eyes red 
with the late- fallen teas, and all ſymp- 
toms of deſpair. and grief about her. 
But nothing being to be learnt here, I 


went in ſearch of Flaminio, whom I 


found in his dreſſing room. He was in 
a muſing poſture, but had a counten:nce 
much more ſerene than the day before, 
T had not been many minutes with him, 
before he rung his bell for a foorman, 
whom he ordered to fetch Iſabinda to 


Him. She preſently came; and I was 


witneſs of the fol.owing extraordinary 
dialogue— 
Flaminio. Sit down, my child. 1 
was to blame to leave you in the per- 
lexity I did laſt night, but it was oc- 
cafioned only by my too great tender- 
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neſs. I could rot eaſily reſolve to tell 
yon a thing which I feared would make 
you will. 1 had loved you leſs. 
Iſabinda. Sir, | have always looked 
upon your paternal a ffection to me as the 


greateſt bleſſing of my life. 


Flamimo. I believe you have; and 
I had never any cauſe to think you did 
not return that affection with an ade. 
quate proportion of filial love and duty. 
Jabinda. I flatter myſelf, Sir, that 
no one of my actions has ever ſhewn the 
contrary. | | 
Fiaminio. None, indeed, my deareſt 
child. Iouvght net, therefoie, to have 
doubted of your ready compliance in a 
thing on which my ſoul's eternal peace 
depends, Tell me, my Iſthinda, would 
you not will-ngly forego a triflivg ſa- 
tis faction to enſure your father's happi- 
neſs both here and hereatter? | 
Jabinda. I ſhouli elſe, Sir, be un- 
worthy of the goodneſs you have ſhewn 
me. 
Hlaminio. Well, then, my deareſt 
Iſabinda, I wil. no longer heſitate to 
make thee the confidante of a ſecret 
which hitherto has never eſcaped my 
own bolom. It is a ſtory will vay 
much ſurprize thee: but lee thou mark 
me well, and ve atientive to every par- 
ticular. ; Fe | 
Jabinda. Vu may be certain, Sir, 


L will be ſo. 


Flamiuio. Know, then, that going 
into the country to take poſſeſſion of 
that eſtate which you have heard de- 
voived 04 me by the death of my uncle, 
Ifell into the acquaintance of a young 
lady in the neighbourhoo |, called Har- 
riot. She. was handſome. , I had a 
heart entirely free; and I became, as I 
then thought, violently in love «ith her. 
But marriage being a thing of ioo ſeri- 
ous a nature to be agreeable to my in- 
clinations at that time, the addreſſes I 
made to her were extremely private. 


Such as taey were, however, they ſuc- 


cerded but too well; and, on my pro- 


-n-iling to make her my wife. obtained 


the gratification my paſſion could 
require, | 
Having finiſhed the buſineſs which had 
brought me thither, I ſet out ſoon after 
on my return to Lo don. Harriot took 
leave of me without much regret; being 
to follow in a few days with her father 
and the whole family, the winter ſeaſon 
coming on. On her arrival, ſhe ſent 
me, immediate notice; and I provided a 


proper 


U 


proper place for our private interviews, 
which were not ſeldom, my amorous 
deſires being yet unſatiated. | 
Perhaps her youth, beauty, and the 
extreme tenderneſs ſhe had for me, might 
have engaged me for a much longer 
time, had not the charms of your dear 
mother rendered ail thoſe of the whole 
ſex heſides contemptible in my eyes. I 
adored her from the fuſt moment I be- 
held her. The flame ſhe inſpired me 
with was widely different from what I 
had ever felt before: marriage was no 
more a bugbear to me; on the contrary, 
J lacguithed to be linked in thoſe bonds 
with a perſon of ſuch diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit, and the means of attaining that fe- 
licity engroſſed all my thoughts. 

I now made a thouſand excuies to 
avoid meeting poor Harriot; and when 
her repeated ſolicitations drew me ſome- 
times to her, my behaviour was ſo cool, 
ſo changed from what it was, that the 
could not but ſee into the cauſe; the 
grew jealous, inquiſitive, an! ſoon difco- 
vered my honourablc attachment. 

Tears, reproaches, and complaints, 
now furniſhed mad with a jretence to 
quarrel. 
more: and indeed ſhe put it out of my 
power to break my word; for in three 
days after we had parted in this manner, 
ſhe died; not without ſome ſuſpicion of 

iſon, as I have heard it whiſpered: but 
whether ſhe had recou: ſe, in reality, to 
any ſuch deſperate method to rid her of 
a life ſhe was grown weary of, or whe- 
ther grief alone did the work of faie, 1 
know not; but am too certain, however 
that might be, my ingratitude was the 
cruel cauſe, though ſhe was too gene 
rous ever to declare it; and not one of 
all her numerous kindred or acquaint- 
ance had the leaſt intimation of the in- 
tercourſe between us. | 

The ſhock I felt on the firft intelli- 
gence of this ſad cataſtrophe is incon- 
ceivable, and would doubtleſs have 
made a Jaſting impreſſion on me, if the 
progreſs I every day made in my court- 
ſhip to the object of my virtuous affec- 
tion, the gaining her conſent to be mine, 
our marriage, and the hurry of pleaſures 
attending that folemnity, bad not too 
much taked up my heart to leave room 
for any other ſenſations than thoſe of 
joy and tranſport. | 

Events once obliterated from the 
mind by others of greater conſequence 
to our happinels, ſeldom ar never recur 
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I toid her I would tee her no 


hell. 


to it again. A long ſucceſſion of years 
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paſſed over without any reinembrance 


of the unfortunate Harriot; and it is but 


very lately that the thoughts of her have 
begun to trouble my repoie. | 

But Heaven would not ſuff-r me to 
be always dead to a jult ſenſibility of 
the crime I had been guilty of. Not 

any nights ago whether ſleeping or 
awake I cannot pretend to be poſitive 


I faw,.a: leaſt I thought I ſaw, that in- 
jured woman ſtand by my bed-fide: 1 
heard her, too, with a voice hollow, yet 


ſonorous as an echo, hid me repent, and 
atone for my palt tranigreſſion. How 
© ſhall I atone?” cried IJ. Devote to 
* Heaven the deareit thing you have on 


© earth," replicd the phantom, and in 
that inſtant vaniſhed from my ſight. 


It is not poſſible for me to expreſs, 
much leis for you to conceive, the hor- 
rors I ſuſtained after this amazing dream 
or apparition, I know not which 0 
call it: but am ſince convinced it was no 
other than my gnaxdian angel, who, 


undder the torm of Harriot, initrufted me 
how to atone for my crime; and ſhouid 
I neglect or diſobey his adlmonition, it 


wou:d more than double my 'tranſgre:- 
ſton, and fink my foul down o the] weſt 
Devote to Heaven the deareſt 
thing thou halt on earth, the viſion 
ſud, Now what have I on earth that is 
truly dear to me except your br«ther and 
yourſelf? I have examined well my 


heart, and find that of the wo you ſit 


neareit there: it is you, therefore, my 


Iſabinda, that is ordained to be the ſa- 


crifice; and, like faithful Abraham, I 
_ ſubmit to lay my dar:ing on the 
tar. 
Jabinda. Oh, Sir, you will not kill mel 
laminio. Kill thee, my child! ra- 
ther would I ſuffer this fleſh of mine to 
he torn with burning pincers, every limb 
diſlocated, my breatt laid open, nd my 
panting heart expoſed to publick view, 


than hurt the ſmalleſt part of thy dear 


precious frame ! No, I mean to preſent 


thee a living ſacrifice on the alta of - 


piety ; to conſecrate thee to the ſervice of 
Heaven; and to make the, while on 
earth, a cympanion for the ſaint - above. 
In fine, my Iſabinda, you muſt be a nun. 
Iſabinda. A nun! Oh heavens! 
This poor young lady ſeemed no leſs 
teri ified with the word Ne un than me had 


been with that of Sacrifice: hut all I 


can ſay is, not all the obedi-nce Iſa- 
binda had hicherto been praftiſedin, = 
; al 


* 


* 
. 
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o 


* 
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all her father's authority, nor the argu- 
ments he urged, ould. either reconcile 
her tothe way of life he enjoined, or 
oblige he: to ſubmit to it with any de- 
gree of will ngneſs; and her tears and 


_ entreaites being equally in vain to make 
him recede from the reſol: tion he had 


taken, he diſmiſſed her from his pre- 
ſence; telling her, in a very angry tone, 
that he hau nw done with perſuaſions, 
ani} ſh ud ake mcaſures to bring her to 
her di. ty more becoming his character 
as a father. | 


CHAP. II. 


TUE | AUTHOR FINDS HIMSELF, 
THOUGH WITH AN INFINITE 
'DEAL OF DIFFICULTY, OBLIGED 
TO MAKE A DISCOVERY OF SOME 
PART OF THE UNHAPPY CONSE- 


QUENCES WHICH IMMEDIATELY 


ATTENDED THE CRUEL RESOL U- 
TION FLAMINIO HAD TAKEN IN 
REGARD TO HIS DAUGHTER, 


Had never yet attempted to ſee how 

Lyſimor brooked the Jate delays thit 
had been given to his intended nuptials, 
fo now took it into mv head to go. A 
ſervant, who was carrying out a wig- 
box, gave me an opportunity of ſlipping 
into the houſe. I found the old gentle- 
man with a letter in his hand, wiich 
ſeemed to excite in him very gieat emo- 
tions; but as he had juit finiſhed the pe- 
ruſal as I entered the room, and was put- 
ting it into his pocket, I could not poſ- 
Gbly know any thing of the contents. I 
was not, however, long unſatisfied. Ly- 
ſnnor was, returned fioma morning walk 
he had been taking, and entered a few 
moments after. 
better humour than his father; and, 
when he had paid the uſual lalutation, 
ſpoke in this manner 

Lyjimor. Ceitainiy, Sir, ſomething 
very extraordinary muit have happened 
to occaſion this ſudden change both in 
Flaminio and bis daughter. I have 
been to enquire of her health this morn- 
ing, after being diſappointed of ſceing 
her laſt nizht, and have a ſecond time 
been denied accels, 
| . Father, I could have told you that, 
if I had known you had been there. I 
have juſt received a letter from Flaminio. 
See whit the old coxcomb writes. 
Wich theſe words he drew the letter 
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then fpoke. . 


He appeared in little 


he had been reading from his pocket, 
and threw it on a table. Lyſimor 
ſnatched it up with the greateſt eager- 
_ and found the contents as tol- 
OW £7) | 


© 818, | 

0 AN over-ruling fate deprives me of 
* the honour of your alliance, 

and difpoſ..s of my daughter in a dif. 

ferent manner from what I once in- 

tended. I mult therefore intreat your 

ſon will make no future viſits at my 

houſe, nor take any ſteps to traverſe 

thoſe dehg''s which J am obliged to 

Priſue in relation to Hahinda. As 
tor yourtelf, Sir, I hope you'll impute 

this aiteration in my conduct tobwhat 

it really is an unavouablc neceſſity; 

and not to want of reſpect in him, wie 

in all things elſe would rcadily ſub- 
ſcribe himtelt, Sir, your moſt obedient 

lervant, - : 
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© FLAMINIO.” 


Surprize and reſentment now ſe: med 


to ſtrive which ſhould be moſt predo- 


minant in the countenance of Lyfimor, 
He it:mped, bit his lips, pauſed a while, 


Lyſimor. This muſt be madneſs. No 
man in his ſenſes cou'd poſſibly act 
thus. Whit! after exprefling the higheſt 
ſatisfaction in the intended union be- 
twee;z our families, after the warmeſt 


profeſſions of reſpect to yon, Sir, and 


of love to me, to atfront both in fo groſs 
a manner, without the leaſt cauſe given 
on our part; 'tis unaccountable, 'tis 
moaſtrous! But I cannot think Iſa- 
binda ſhares in her father's phreuzy. 

Father. Whatever. ſhe does, it be- 
hoves you not to think of her at ll. 
Sooner would I have my family extinct, 
and my name periſh to eternity, than 
have a branch of that ſtem#grafted on a 
tree of mine; and IT ſhould be forry to 
find you mean-ſpirited enough to 1etata 
a wiſh that way. 

What reply Lyſimor would have made 
I know not, fer the old gentleman was 
called ! aſtily out of the parlour to one 
who waited for him in another room. 
Lyſimor, when alone, fell into a deep 
muſing, in which he ſighed and frowned 
al:ernately, and ſeemed divided between 
love and reſentment. But whatever his 
thoughts were, he had no opportunity 
of indulging them. A ſervant preſented 
him with a letter, which he ſaid was 
| - brought 


* 


brought by a porter, who deſired it might 
be on — his own hands, and waited 
for an anſwer. Lyfimor no ſooner ſaw 
the characters on the ſuperſeription, than 
the late paleneſs in his cheeks was con- 
verted into the moſt lively red. He 
broke the ſeal with trembling impa- 
tience, and found it contained theſe 


lines i 


6 DEAR SIRg 8 
41 MY father, in an unaceountable ca- 
price, tears me from your arms, 
© and is reſolute to make me a nun, or 
rather a martyr of me. Prayers and 
t-ars are ineffectual to move him from 
his purpoſe ; I have tried both in vain; 
and it is by flight alone I can avoid a 
fate more dreadful to me than all I 
can ſuffer by abandoning his protec- 
ton. If you have compaſſion, I muſt 
not now fay love, aſſiſt me in my 
eſcape. I have made no intiinacies, 
have no confidents on whom I dare 
rely in this diſtracting exigence, and 
there remain not four andtwenty hours 
between me and the impoſſibility of 
averting the doom that threatens me. 
I am at preſent a cloſe priſoner in my 
chamber; and to morrow, early in the 
morning, am to take coach for Do- 
ver, thence to embark for Dunkirk, 
under the care of a perſon whoſe vi- 
gilance I cannot hope to elude, and 
who is not to quit my fight one 
moment, till I am, beyond redemp- 
tion, lodged within the walls of a con- 
vent, girl 2 taken into the 
houſe, pitying my di 
miſed to get this conveyed to you, and 
alſo to greaſe the hinges of the ſtreet · 
decor, that I may go out with leſs 
noiſe when the family are all in bed, 
which I believe will he pretty early, as 
my father is too much out of humour 
to ſee any company. If you will take 
upon you the trouble to wait for me 
at the-end of our ftreet, next the 
ſquare, between the hours of twelve 
and one, and conduct me to ſome place 
where I may be ſecreted till the ſearch 
which doubtleſs will be made after me 


a a a a - «„ 
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* ſubſiſtence by ſach ways as I am ca- 
© pable of, and fortune ſhall preſent. 
© If you ever truly loved me, you will 
© not think this requeſt too preſuming, 
© but rather be ſorry for the ſad acci- 
dent that compels me to make it. I 
beg a line, in anſwer to this, may in- 


> 


ſtreſs, has pro- 
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is over, I ſhall endeayour to earn a 


— 
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form me what T have to depend upon 
from your 1 and what 


© hope remains for the forlorn and moſt 
«© wretched | > 
| *.ISABINDA.? 
The lover appeared extremely touched 


with this. melancholy epiſtle; and when 
he hid finiſhed, threw his arms acroſs 
his breaft, and cried out Poor Iſa- 
* binda! What demon has taken pol- 
© ſeſſion of her Father's brain l— But 1 
* thould be even yet more cruel to refuſe 
© the aſſiſtance ſhe implores. No, love 
© honour, and generoſity, forbid it! 
© Whatever ſhall be the conſequence, I 


* muft, I will defend her from the fate 


© ſhe dreads.“ He then called his foot- 
man, and bid him order the perſun who 
brought this letter to wait for an an- 
ſwer at ſome diſtance from the houſe, 
leſt his father ſhould happen to ſee him, 
and be inquiſitive from whom, and on 
what buſineſs he came. Having given 
theſe inſtructions, he ran haſtily into 
his chamber, where I followed, and faw 
him fit down to his bureau, and write in 
theſe terms Wo. 


© TO 1SABINDA, 


ur FOR EVER DEAR ISABINDA,. 

W HATE VER are my ſufferings 

in this unexpected turn of our 
affairs, I cannot be wholly unhappy 
while I know ou have had no part in 
the inflifting them. Why do you un- 
kindly make that a requeft, which you 
ought to be convinced you might 
command from my affection? I have 
devoted myſelf entirely to your ſer- 
vice; and no change of circum- 


5 


heart attrafted by ſo much beauty, and 
confirmed in it's choice by fo much 
merit. Yes, my charming Tfabinda, 
I am unalterably yours; and you may 
every thing you either do, or mall 
hereafter 
employ this day in procuring à proper 
place for your reception; and ſha'l an- 
ticipate the hours you mention to 
watch for your enlargement, which [ 


pray Heaven to facilitate, and bring 


© you ſafe to the arms of, my dear Iſa- 
© binda, your faithful and moſt con- 
6 . 


ſtant 
© LYSIMOR:' 


| * x 


ſtances can ever make me withdraw a 


depend upon my loye and hononr for 


and in need of. I ſhall 


. : 
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He had but juſt diſpatched this, when 
his father came into the room; and, 


with a voice and air vaſtly different from 


what he had a few minutes before aſ- 
ſumed, ſpoke to him in theſe terms— 
Father. 1 believe, ſon, I have inter- 
rupted your dreſſing: but no matter; I 
bring you news to conſole you for the 
| Joſs of your late miſtreſs. My old 
friend, Mr. Countwell, the banker, has 
been with me. His fair charge, Emilia, 
comes to town next week; and he has 
offered, for a ſmall premium, to make 
up a match between you. He aſſures 
me ſhe is a moſt lovely young creature, 
is entirely independent of any one, and 


has twenty thouſand pounds in her. 


pocket, which is more than double the 
fortune you would have had with the 
daughter of that fool Flaminio, | 
Ly/fimor. I am greatly indebted to 
your goodneſs, Sir, and to the conſi- 
deration Mr, Countwell has of me; but, 
Sir, you know I have long loved Iſa- 
binda, and you mult give my heart 
ſome time to wean itſelf from it's for- 
mer attachment. 
Father. Plhaw! one woman, like 
one nail, will drive out the thoughts of 
another. 
ſtupified, if it does not dance to the mu- 
ſick of twenty thouſand pounds. Re- 
member, ſon, the eſtate you are to enjoy 
at my deceaſe does not amount to quite 
ſixteen hundred pounds per annum; and 
that I have been obliged to mortgage 
ſome part of it, to diſcharge the debts 
- your extravagant elder brother con- 
trated before he died. Emilia's for- 
tune will retrieve all. Well, the break- 
ing off your match with Iſabinda is the 
„ e thing that could have hap- 
ned. | 
32 But, Sir, we cannot be ſure 
the young lady will approve my ſuit. 
Fatber. Mr. Countwell will manage 
that. He is a ſhrewd man, he knows 


Your heart muſt be ſtrangely 


what he does, and will undertake no- 


thing without performing it. You have 
only to fay a few fine things to Emi- 
lia, which you know well enough how 
to do, when once you get Iſabinda out 
of your head. 
mor. Sir, I ſhall uſe my beſt en- 
deavours to obey you in every thing. 
Father. That is well ſaid, I walt 
no obedience but what is for your own 
intereſt, and will leave you to reflect how 
many charms there are in twenty thou- 
land pounds, and then you will tall in 
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love with the fortune, whether eyer you 
do ſo with the lady or not. | 

This converſation being ended, I re. 
collected that I had ſome affairs of my 
own to diſpatch, and began to think of 
retiring, but was prevented by Lyfimor; 
who walking in a continued and v 

haſty motion about the room, obliged 
me to — cloſe in the corner where I 
had placed myſelf, and not venture to 
ſtir, leſt he ſhould ruſh againſt me. At 


firſt I was a little vexed at this confine- 


ment, but afterwards rejoiced heartily 
at it, as it gave me an opportunity of 
making a diſcovery, which otherwiſe, 


' perhaps, I ſhould have found much 


more difficult to attain. 

Lyſimor, after ruminating for a con- 
ſiderable time, rung the bell for his 
footman; who, on his entrance, re- 
ceived for his firſt command to ſhut the 
door: that done, he made no ſcruple to 
inform the fellow, who 1 ſoon tound 
was in all his ſecrets, of the concern he 
was in for Iſabinda; the promiſe he had 
given of taking her under his protection; 
and the vexation he was in to find a pro- 
per lodging for her, ſo that his father 
might not ſuſpe& he had any hand in 
her eſcape, nor her own be able to diſ- 
cover where ſhe was concealed. 

To this the man, after a pretty long 
pauſe, replied, that he had a fiſter who 
was a widow, and lived in a very remote 
and obſcure part of the town; that her 
houſe was clean, though ſmall; that her 
family conſiſted only of herſelf, an in- 
fant ſucking at her breaſt, and a country 
girl who did the buſineſs of a ſervant: 
and added, that if the Jady could con- 
tent herſelf with ſo mean an abode, he 
was certain ſhe might 1emain there con- 
cealed as long as the ſhould think fit. 

er ſeemed over joy ed at this pro- 
poſal, and bid him go directly to his ſiſ- 
ter, apprize her of the affair as far as it 
was neceſſary, and give her a ſtrict 
charge to prepare every thing. in as de- 
cent a manner ag ſhe could for the re- 
ception of her fair gueſt. The fellow 
went to execute his commiſſion, and I 


lid ſoftly round the room till I got to the 


door, and followed him, but not to the 


place where he was going; for havi 
already found, by the diſcourſe he h 
with his maſter, the name and ſituation 
of the ſtreet, I had no buſineſs to take 


ſo long a walk, till ſomething more ma- 


terial excited my curioſity. = 
Tyſimor himſelf, however, was not 
. more 
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more punctual to the time appointed by 
llabinda, than I was to know the iſſue 
of this adventure. It wanted ſome mi- 
nutes of twelve when I arrived at the 
corner of the ſquare, and had but juſt 

ited myſelf under a lamp, when I ſaw 
Lyſimor come muffled up in his cloak, 
and attended by hjs ſervant. We had 
not waited above a quarter of an hour, 
before we ſaw Iſabinda ſteal out of her 


father s houſe, with a bundle under her 


arm almoſt as big as herſelf. Lyſimor, 
perc-iving how ſhe was loaded, made his 
man haſten to eaſe her of it; after which 
ſhe rather flew than ran into the arms of 
her deliverer, far ſo ſhe called him; ad- 
ding Oh, can you pardon the trouble 
© { havegiven you!' To. which he re- 
plied—* Call not that a trouble which 
© | ſhall always look upon as the greatelt 
© happineſs of my life. 1 could hear 
diitin&ly little more of what they ſaid to 
each other, the footman being between 
us. They walked very faſt through the 
ſquare, and down a ſtreet which turned 
from it, where a hackney-coach waited 
to receive hem; and, as ſoon as they 
were entered, drove away with all ima- 
ginable ſpeed. I had neither the will 
nor the power to purſue them, ſoreturned 
home, to reflect at leiſure on the paſ- 
ſages I had been witneſs of, 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINS SOME MORE INTEREST- 
ING PARTICULARS OF THIS Ap - 
VENIURE;z AND <*HEWS THAT 

PEOPLE, BY FLYING FROM ONE 
THING WHICH THEY THINK 
WOULD BE A MISFORTUNE, or- 
TEN RUN INTO OTHERS OP A NA- 
TURE MORE TO BE DREADED. 


UCH as I had condemned Fla- 
minio for his bigotted ſuperſti- 
tion, I could not whey abſolve Iſa- 
binda for the ſtep ſhe had taken. I won- 
dered not that ſhe was fearful of being 
forced into a ſtate of life which few la- 
dies of her years would chuſe, but IT 
wondered that ſhe was not alſo fearful of 
putting herſelf into the power of a man 
who loved her, and whom ſhe paſ- 
ſionately loved. She muſt certainly 
either not have conſidered the dangers to 
which ſhe might be expoſed, 'or have 
depended too much on the ſtrength of 
her own virtue. Beſides, ne cpuld not 
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be. ſo ignorant as not to know that no 


woman can be made a nun, any more 
than ſhe can be made a wife, againſt her 
will; and a leſs ſhare of cc than ſhe 
ſhewed in this midnight elopement, 
would have enabled her, on her entrance 
within the walls of the convent, to de- 
clare ſhe had neither call nor inclination 
to receive the veil; on which neither the 
abbeſs, nor the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
could have conſented to her admiſſion 
into holy orders. It is true, that her 
father might have confined her there a 


penfioner as long as he thought fit; but 


as this would not have anſwered his end 


in devoting her to the ſervice of the 


church, by way of propitiation for his 
offences, there is no doubt to be made 
but that he would ſhortly have recalled 
her home ; and perhaps, too, been con» 
vinced of his folly in attempting a thing 
ſo abſurd in itſclf, as well as cruel to 
his daughter, 

I am ſenſible, that many of my fair 
young readers will be apt to quarrel 
with me for my animadverſions on Iſa- 


binda's conduct in this point, and cry 


out, if they were in her place they 
would do the ſame. It is very likely, 
indeed, chat they would do ſo; and full 
as likely that they would meet with 
ſomething to make them heartily repent 
of their inadvertency. There are others 
again, who will ſay, that they can have 
no compaſſion for whatever misfortunes 
may befal a girl who thus raſhly throws 
herſelf under the protection of a man 


not akin to her: but I believe the num- 
ber of thoſe who are ſo hard- hearted will 


be very few; except ſume profeſſed 
prudes, who exclaim violently againſt 
the leaſt miſconduR in publick, yet make 
no ſcruple of giving themſelves the/ 
greateſt looſe in private. F208 
But to return to the melancholy de. 


tail I am now upon. Having little to 


do with my time the next morning, I 
went to the houſe where I-knew Ifa- 
binda was placed for ſhelter from her 
father's power. I gained an eaſy ac- 
ceſs, the door being open, as is gene- 


rally the cuſtom in mean houſes. On 


my going up ſtairs, I found the un- 
happy beauty ſitting in a very penſive 


polſture, leaning her head againſt the 


corner of a cupboard, which I ſuppoſe 
terved her for a larder; for I ſaw a ſmall 
ſlice of butter and the remains of a half- 
penny rol] lying. Frequent. fighs iſ- 
ſucd from her breaſt, and ſome tears 
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blood that gives it motion! 
believe I would ſuffer you to part with 


fell. Strange indeed would it have been, 
if a young lady, bred up in all the deli- 
cacies of Nite, could have worn a chearful 


countenance ig ſuch a change of fitua- 


tion; though, as the fellow had told his 
maſter, the room, and all the furniture 
It contained, was extremely clean, and 
ſhewed the houſewifery of the owner, 
yet nothing could have more the face of 

verty. | 

She ſeemed buried, as it were, in a 
profound contemplation; when the 
ſound of ſomebudy coming up the ſtairs 
made her raiſe her head a little, probably 

ueſſiug from whom it proceeded. Ly- 
— preſently appeared; and, on ſight 


of him, a dawn of joy overſpread her 


face. He ran to her, embraced her, 
and ſaid the moſt tender things, inter- 
mixed with ſome expreſſions of concern, 
that the neceſſity of her being concealed 


left him not the power cf providing a 


place for her more ſuitable to her merit 
and his affection. She could not now 
reſtrain her tears from flowing, which 
occaſioned the following diſcourſe. 
Iſabinda. Ah, Lyfimor, I beg you 


wilt not talk to me in this manner; but 


rather uſe all your rhetorick to aſſiſt my 
weak endeavours to ſuit my humour to 
my condition! To be eaſy, I muſt for- 


get what I have been, and wiſh to be no 


more than what I am. 

Lyfanor You never can be other 
than the moſt charming and moſt wor- 
thy of your ſex. | | 

Iſabinda. Alas! I have no longer 
any pretence to compliments like theſe ; 
I have now, as the poet fays— 


No name, no family to call my own; 
s But am an outcaſt, and a vagabond.' 


As ſuch I muſt hereafter live: and, that 
I may loſe* all remembrance of my 
former ſtate, I have brought away my 
jewels and beſt apparel, tor no other 
end than to diſpoſe of them, and pur- 
chaſe others more conformable to my 


- future circumſtances. 


Lyfemor. Torture not thus a heart 
to which you are dearer than the vital 
Can you 


any of thoſe ndages to your birth 
1 rank ? —＋ 1 a rather add to 
them. Do you not know that my whole 
fortune is at your devotion ? 
Duabinda. I muſt not, Sir, accept 
t, 8 . 


for on the ſcore of a brother. 
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Lyfimor. Why not accept? tae ſcru- 
pulous Iſabinda ! But if «60 are above 
receiving the tribute of a lover, com- 
mand whatever you may have occaſion 
My dear 
Adario, I know, will readily diſcharge 
the obligation. 

Iſabinda. I am ſure he will; and on 
that condition, if Providence preients no 
other way for my ſupport, will not re- 
fuſe your generous offer. 

Lyfimor. Think then no more of 
ſubmitting to any thing unworthy of 
your charafter. I flatter myſelf our 
misfortunes are not of long continuance; 
that your father will repent him of his 
cruel reſolution, and mine forget the af- 
front offered to his family, and we may 

t be happy. ; | 

1ſabinda, I dare nat entertain a hope 
ſo diſtant, | | N 

Lyfimor. You know not how prophe · 
tick my paſſion may prove, In the mean 
time, I ſhould be glad, methinks, to be 
made acquainted with the motive that 
_ cauſed this ſudden. revolution in our 

ate. 

I/abinda. Though I am loth to ex... 
pole the ſecrets, I might ſay the follics, 
of a father, yet I cannat refuſe you. 

Perceiving now that 


was preparing 


herſelf to make a detail of thoſe parti 


culars I had heard before, and in a pre- 
ceding chapter have eommunicated to 
the reader, I would not ſtay to hear a 
ſecond repetition, but came away, and 
left 4 together for that time. 
From thence I went to the houſe of Fla. 
minioz where I found, as I expeded, - 
every thing in diſtraction : mefſengery 
running backwards and forwards; ſome 


returning from their fruitleſs ſeareh of 


Iſabinda, others going to places where 
they had not before been ſent; and the 
old gentleman himſelf ſo overcome with 
rage — grief, ” he was ſcarce 2 
e of giving the neceſſary orders for 
— he — 4. | 
Some other adventures, which I ſhall 
hereafter publiſh, then falling in my 


way, I had no leiſure to make a ſecond 


viſit to Iſabinda for the ſpace of near 
three weeks. But how ſhall I expreſs 
my concern for that unfortunate young 
lady, when, on my going thither, 

found her in the manner I did, and that 
all the apprehenſions I had been in on her 
account had but too ſolid a foundation! 
When wild defire prefides over the heart 
of map, what is his boaſted * 

| | wh! 


— 


the happineſs. and reputation of the wo- 
man he pretends to love.?—all ſhadowy 
nothings, vain ideas, which, like the Sy- 
bil's words wrote on the leaves of trees, 
are blown off and ſcattered through the 
air with every guſt of paſſion. But to 
proceed. | 
No obſtruction being in my way, LI 
d directly up to Iſabinda's cham- 
ber; but finding the door faſt locked, 
began to imagine the was either re- 
moved, or had ventured out to take the 
air; and was going down again, when [ 
was prevented by the murmuring ſound. 
of perſons talking within. I then put 
my ear cloſe to the key-hole, and :afily 
knew the voices to be thoſe of Lyſimor 
and Iſabinda; on which I reſolved to 
wait till the door ſhould be opened, and 
in about three or four miautes after the 


woman of the houſe came yp with two 


diſhes of chocolate and ſome biſcuits on 
a plate. She had the key in her pocket, 
and immediately gave entrance to me as 
well as herlelf. It was now more than 
paſt mid-day, yet Iſabinda had not left 

r ved, Lyſimor was fitting on the 
fide of it, as lately riſen; having both 


his feet on a chair, without either ſhors 


or ſlippera. I was a little ſurprized at 
ſeeing him in this poſture; till the cho- 
colate being ſerved, he ſaid to the wo- 
4 Has Jeffery prepared my 


e 


Woman.- Yes, an pleaſe your ho- 
nour. He has ſo beſplaſned them, and 
made the horſes heels ſo dirty, that one 
would ſwear they had come a journey of 
twenty miles this morning. | 

Lyfongr, That's right. It would 
have bern ridicujous, after telling my 
father that I was gone a hunting, rH 
come home as clean as out of a lady's 
bedohamber. But go, and hid Jeffery 
bring the boots, „„ 

Lyſimor ſpoke this with a very gay 
air, but Iſabinda hung down her head; 
and, on the fellow's coming in, hid her 
face behind the curtain, nor uttered a 


ſyllable while he was in the room, which 


was no longer than 10 equip his maſter 
for departure. Lyſimor was no ſooner 
ready, and his ſervant withdrawn, than 
he approached the bed, and began to 
take his leave of Iſabinda, with a very 
tender embrace, accompanied with ſome 
ſoft words. She made no other reply, 


for a conſiderable-time, than returning 
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what his virtue? what his regard for 


his careſſes; but at laſt broke out inta 
theſe expreſhons— | ; 

1/abinga. of Ah, Lyſimor, ſbauld 
forget. your vows, deſpiſe the conq 
you have gained, and lxave me to las 


von 
ue 


ment my eaty faith, how miſerable, hon 


abaudoned beyond the power of wards 


to expreſs, would be the condition aß 


your liabinda! #3, AY22 
Ixſimor. Unkind and cauſeleſa an 
prehenſion! My deareſt love, let not 
the tho ghts of ſuch impoſſibilities diſ- 
turb you. Could I be ungrateful, af. 
ter being made happy in this proof of 
your affection, J mult be loſt to all ſenſe 
of honour, unworthy of the name of 
man, and even to breathe vital air. 
Jabiuda. Well, then, I muſt, 1 
will believe you; nor repent what, I have 
done, But tell me, when will you come 
again? A 
 Ly/imar. To-morrow, if I can; iff 
not, you may depend on ſeeing me nex; 
day. Be . that every hour will 


ſrem an age to me till I ſee you. PFare-- 


wel, thou ſofteſt, lovelieſt of thy ſex! 
He went; but, as I then fancied, with 
more the air of triumph than of real ten- 
derneis or reſpect, in his deportment. 
Iſabinda then called for the woman of 
the houſe to aſſiſt her in rißng; and 1 
left the place, with a heart tull of fore. 
bodings for her future fate à indeed 1 
wraly pitied-the ruined maid; and wiſhed 
ſhe never might have occaſion to ery out: 
with Monimia in the tragedy» --- 


« How often has be ſworn 
Nature ſhould change, the ſun and flars 

© grow dak, > 
< Ere he would falfify his vows to me? 


_ © Make haſte confukin, then—ſvp, loſs thy 


0 light, | 
© And ſtars drop down with ſorrow to the 
© earth, 
© For he is falſe— 
* Falſe as the winds, the water, or chg 
« weather; | 
Cruel as tigers o'er their trembling prey? 
© ] feel him in my breaſt ! be tears my 
© heart! 5 
„And at each figh he drinks the guſhing 
© blood!” F827 © 


My curioſity hãving received this pains 
ful ſatisfaction, I imagined.not that any 
farther diſcoveries, at leaſt'that would 
be material, enough to compenſate for the 
trouble I ſhould take, could be madg in 


relation to theſe lovers; and therefore 
thought of rgturning no more, either to 
e the 


. 
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the apartment of Iſabinda, or to the 
houſe of Lyſimor. I ſhould, indeed, 
have endeavoured to loſe all memory of 
this unhappy tranſaction, if the talk of 
the town had not continually reminded 
me of it. Every one was full of Iſa- 
binda's flight. Few, if any, beſides 
myſelf, were acquainted with the mo- 
tive of it ; and none knew to wha: place 
the was retired: and the perfect igno- 
rance people were in on both theſe 
ſcores, occaſioned various conjectures, 
and rendered the wonder much more 
laſting than otherwiſe it would have 


been. 


But this was not all. Flaminio, 
pierced through with grief and indig- 
nation on not being able to find his 
daughter, and perhaps, too, with ſome 
mixture of remorſe tor the cauſe he had 

iven her to leave him, fell into a vio- 
[at fever, of which he died, after lan 
guiſhing ſome days. By his laſt teſta- 
ment he bequeathed to nis daughter, if 
ever ſhe ſhould be found, the ſum of 
three thouſand pounds; in order, as he 
cauſed it to be expreſſed in the writing, 
to keep her above the contempt of the 


world; and likewiſe, by the tmallneſs 


of the portion, to keep her in perpetual 
remembrance of the falſe ſtep ſhe had 
taken. 


Soon after this, I received certain in- 
telligence, that Lyſimor was making 


his publick addreſſes to a fine young 


lady with a very large fortune. 1 


doubted not but this was that ſame Emi- 


lia whom I had heard his father ſo 
| frongly recommend, and was fired 


with the utmoſt impatience to fee how 


r Iſabinda would behave on both 


theſe events. Accordingly, I went 
once more to the houſe where ſhe had 


been concealed; but, to my great diſ- 
appointment, found ſhe was gone from 


thence; nor could all my ſearch, joined 
with the aſſiſtance of my Inviſible Belt, 
enable me, for ſome time, to diſcover to 
what part of the town or country .ſhe 
was removed. 1 


CHAP. v. 


COMPLEATS THE CATASTROPHE OF 
- THIS TRULY TRAGICAL ADVEN-' 
TURE. ; 


DARIO had proceeded on his 
travels no farther than Paris, when 
the account of his father's death obliged 
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him to return to England with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. Soon after his com- 
ing, I made an unieen viſit at his houſe, 
where I found him, not like moſt yo 


heirs, exulting in being the entire ma- 


ſter of himſelt and tortune, and con- 
tnving in what kind of luxuiies he 
ſhould diſpoſe of both, but full of the 
moſt ſincere and unaffected ſorrow. 
He was, indeed, one of thole few ſons 


| who look on the poſſeſſion of an enate as 


no equivalent for the Joſs of a good pa- 
rent, ſuch as Flaminio ever had veen to 
both his children, till that fatal caprice, 
which drove his daughter from his pro- 


tection, had brought on her undoing, 


his own death, and was the ſource of 
other calamities of a yet more dreadful 
nature, as will preſently appear. 

The ſtory of liabinda s elopement, 
and the uncertainty what fate had ſince 


attended her, was a matier of great af- 


fliftion to this young gentieman, He 
loved his ſiſter with a very tender affee - 
tion, and had hoped to have ſeen her, 
by this time, married to Lyſimor: but 
as his eſteem for that friend was no 
way leſſened by the match being broke 
off; and beſides, expecting to be better 
informed by him of the. particulars of - 
that affair, than he could be by any 
other perſon, he was impatient to ſee 
him, and I found had ſent him that 
morning notice of his arrival; for a let- 
ter, in anſwer to his meſſage, was de- 
lvered to him while I was there, the 
contents whereof were theſe—- - 


© TO ADARIO. 


C SIRy - g 

5 | a ratulate you on your ſaſe return 
to England and ſhould gladly bave 
paid my compliments to you in per- 
© ſon, if that honour had not been pro- 
© hibited by an authority which I muſt 
© not preſume to contend with. My 
father, reſenting the affront given by 
© yours, which you cannot but have 
© been informed of, has forbid me, 
© under the penalty of his eternal diſ. 
« pleaſure, to converſe with any of your 
© family. He was at home when your 
© ſervant came, and heard the meſſage 
© you ſent delivered to me; on which 
© he repeated his former injunction, and 
exacted a ſolemn oath of my obedience 
© toit, You will therefore pardon my 
nat waiting on you, and believe, ak 

| 1 


THE INVISIBLE SPY. 


« the diſcontinuance of our acquaintance 
« will always be extremely regretted by 
© him who is, with all due reſpe&, Sir, 
| © your moſt obedient ſervant, \ 


© LYSIMOR.' 


Alas l' cried Adario, throwing the 
letter from him as ſoon as he had read 
it, how cold, how diſtant, is the air of 
© this letter! how different from thoſe I 
© have been accuſtomed to receive from 
 * Lyſimor! I find that, by one un- 
© lucky accident, I have at once loſt a fa- 
© ther, a ſiſter, and a friend. 

I thought I had now entirely done 
with this family; for, as Iſabinda was 
not to be found, I expected nothing of 
conſequence could be learned either at 
the houſe of Lyſimor or Adario, fo in- 
tended to make no more viſits to thoſe 

entlemen. Chance, however, about 
fre months afterwards, changed my 
reſolution, and threw ſomething in my 
way which no diligence of my owncould 
ever have attained. As I was going 
2nemorning on my inviſible progreſſan, 
I happened to paſs by the houſe of Ada- 
rio. Hewas at the door, and about to 
ſep into a hackney-coach which waited 
for him; when a fellow, who had the 
appearance of a groom, came running 
towards him, almoſt breathleſs with the 
haſte he had made, and cried out Oh, 
Sir, I have joyful news for you! I 
© beg your honour will turn back to 
© hear it.” Theſe words revived my 
former curioſity; and finding Adario 
complied. with his ſervant's requeſt,, I 


followed them into the parlour, and was 


witneſs of the enſuing diſcourſe. 
Groom. Oh, Sir, I have ſeen my 
young lady! | 
Adario. What young lady? Not 
my ſiſter! | | 8 
Groom. Yes, indeed, Sir“ As I 
was going to feich the horſe your ho- 
nour ſent me for, I ſaw Madam Iſa- 
binda looking through the window of a 
houſe at the corner of a little lane juſt 
by Iſlington. * 
0. Are you ſure, it was ſhe ? 
oor e 4 Lam alive, Sir! 
ough, r lady, ſhe is very much 
altered ; oy thin, mad pale. . 
Adario. I fancy you are miſtaken. 
If my ſiſter were ſo near London, ſhe 
would certainly either have ſent or come, 
to claim the legacy left her by my fa- 
ther, which I ſuppote ſhe has need enough 


coach that had ju 


4 
of by this time. I am reſolved to be con- 


'vinced, notwithſtanding, Do you think 


ſhe lodges there? OWE 
| Groom. Yes, Sir; for the was all 
undreſſed, and looked as if the was juſt 
out of bed. | 


Adariv. And can you know the 
houſe again? Gb 
Groom, O yes, Sir; I took parti- 


cular notice of it. | 
Adario. Well, then, I will only fend 
an 'excuſe to the gentleman I was ts 
meet this morning, and go directly. 
You ſhall get upon the coach-box, and 
order the fellow where to drive; but let 
him ſtop ſhort. of the houſe, that my 
ſiſter, if it be ſhe, may not be apprized , 
of my coming before the ſees me. 
While Adario was calling one of his 
footmen to ſend on the meſſage he had 
mentioned, I ran to the end of the tr, x 
went into a / narrow dark paſſage, and 
plucked off my Belt; then having reco- 
vered the appearance of what r im, 2 
real ſubſtance, I pe into an empty 
; et down a fare, and 
bid the driver to follow wherever that 


went which was ſtanding at Adario's 


dcor. Both the coaches drove with ſuch 


ſpeed, that we ſoon reached the end of 


our little journey. I quitted my ve- 
hicle the moment I ſaw the other pre- 
paring to ſtop; but though I made all 
1maginable haſte to put on my Belt, I 
could' ſcarce have regained my inviſibĩ- 
lity time e to have entered with 
Adario, if he had not met with an ob- 
ſtruction in his paſſage from the woman 
of the houſe, who at firſt denied ſhe had 
any lady lodged with her; then ſaid, ſhe 
had none of the name he enquired for; 
on which he replied with ſome hear, that 
the lady might have reaſons for con- 
cealing her rea] name. But tell her,” 
cried he, that mine is Adario; that I 
© am her brother, and muſt needs fre 
© her.” On this ſhe ſeemed fomewhat 
more compliable, and ſaid ſhe would go 
and acquaint the lady. Accordin 7 
ſhe went up ſtairs; but Adario was too 
impatient to wait her return, and fol- 
lowed her directly: I was but one ſep 
behind him; and we were both in the 
room before ſhe could deliver any. part 
of her meſſage. _ 1322 
 Ifabindawasadjuſting ſomething about 
her dreſs before a looking-glaſs; buthap. 
pening to turn her head juſt as Adario 


was within the door, ſhrieked ou. O 


© heavens, my brother l and with th 
words 
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4 _ THE 1hvisIBLE SV. 
words fell back in her chair. The wo- 


man went to fetch ſome water. Ada- 
rio ran to ſupport the fainting fair; but 
happening to caſt his eyes upon the ta- 
ble, faw a letter lying there, the ſuper- 
ſcription. of which was in Ifabinda's 
hand, and addreſſed to Lyſimor. Emo- 
tions more ſtrong than pity, at this time, 


made him quit His ſiſter to examine the 


contents of this ſurprizing billet, which 


- © xy DEAR, ban LyYStwOn? 

6 FOR ſuch you are, and ever muſt 
| © be, to my fond doating heart; 
© though I have too much cauſe to fear 
© the tender epithet is now no longer 
« pleaſing to you. Ah, Lyſimor, how 
* ſad is the reverſe of my condition! 


From ſeeing you twice or thrice every 
« week, I now ſee you not once a month; 


and even then how cold is your be- 
© haviour! how ſhort your viſits! How 
© cruel is this to one who neither can, 
nor wiſhes, to enjoy any converſation 
© but yours! For pity's ſake, if not 
© for love, render my life more eaſy, at 
© leaſt for the preſent, whatever you do 
© hereafter. 
© me ſympathizes in it's mother's an- 
© guiſh, and continually upbraids you 
c with convulſive heavings. Even if 
© your vows of everlaſting conftancy 
© ſhould be forgot, let ſome conſider- 
« ation of the unborn innocent, the 
pledge of our once mutual loves, 
e oblige you to treat with leſs indif- 
« ference it's unhappy mother, 

The ruined ISABINDA. 


« P.S. I can no longer bear your 
* abſence, elſe would not have 
troubled you with this com- 
4 plaint.* 3 2 | * 

hs i: 

What a letter was this to fall into a 
drother's hands! Never did I ſee a man 
in ſuch diſtraction. Villain! villain 
© Lyſimork—Wretched Tfabinda!” cried 
he out. Then turning towards her— 


| © But there needed not this proof in thy 


© own hand, added he; thy ſhame is 
© but too viſible.” Iſabinda, who by 


the aſſiſtance of the woman was now re- 


covered from her ſwoon, but not enough 
to hear what her brother faid, rhrew 
Herſelf at his feet, and, with ſtreaming 
eyes, addreſſed him in thefe ternig= 


he infant I carry within 


Nour, and may yet return to his firſt 
aaa: 11 


< . nnn 
: FL ; 


1 


Jabinda. Od, Sirt can you fo 
my concealing my ſelf from yuu / 
* Adaurio, Would to Gol that there 
were equal reaſon t6 forgive the cauſe! 
Iſabinda at this inſtant turning up her 
eyes, beheld her letter in his hand, and 
cried out, with the greateſt ehem: nce 
I am now undone, indeed! irtecovera- 
© bly loft to all hope of pardon of pity 1 
Emy ſhame expoſed to um from 
* whom, of all the world, it ſhould have 
been moſt hid? | | 
Aderio. Riſe, ſiſter, and ceaſe theſe 
unavailing exclamations. Your ſhame 
will receive no addition by no- 
ledge of it; rather, perhaps, be teme- 
died. But tell, and tell me truly, has 
Lyſimor ever promiſed marriage to 
ou? | | | 
 Tſabinda. A thouſand and a thou- 
fand times, and hound himſelf to the 
performance by the moſt ſolemn impre- 
cations. 5 
Adario. Then he is doubly u villain! 
and, if 200 believe him, you are doubly 
deceived. He courts another woman. 
Iſabinda. Indeed, of late, I have fu- 
ſpeed this, and often acculed him of it, 
and he as often has forſworn it. 
Adario. Mere words of courſe! But 
ſay, have you no teſtimony, under his 
own hand, of the promiſe he made you, 


either by letter or by formal obligation? 


Iſabinda. None, none, alas 
On this Adario bit his lips, walked 
two or three times about the room, then 
pon, and ſeemed as if debating within 
imſelf in what manner he ſhould be- 
have: at laſt fat down; and'taking the 
ſtil! weeping Iſabinda by the hand, en- 


deavoured to aſſuage her grief. 


Adgrio. Come, Iſabinda, dry your 
tears. Love and credulity have ſeducetl. 
your innocence. Great has been your 
fault; but yet I cannot forget you are 
my ſiſter, and that you have no friend 
but me on whom you can depend for 
conſolation, What is paſt cannot be 
recalled, but it may be redreſſed. Be 


' vffured you all one way or other have 


juſtice, 5 5 i 1. 
Iſabinda. Ah, Sir, I beſeech you 
proceed not to extremities! If by my 


erime you ſhould be involved in be 


danger or perplexities, it would 

me quite, . | 
Adario. I hope there will be no oc- 

caſion. Lyfimor was once a man of ho- 


* 
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rinciples. On this you may rely, that 
f ſhall do nothing rafhly, nor incon- 
ſiſtent with your intereit and reputation. 

After this, they fell into ſome diſ- 

courſe concerning the ſtrange reſolution 
Flaminio had taken of ſending her to a 
monaſtery; the particulars of which the. 
reader being already acquainted with, I 
ſhall paſs over in filence. When Ada- 
rio took his leave, he did it with a great 
deal of affection: but I was much di- 
vided in my thoughts, whether I ſhould 


ſtay with Iſabinda, or foliow Adanyg 


home; the latter ſeemed moſt ſtoring 
tomy curioſity, as, by many tokens, 
perceived he had ſomething in his hea 
which he was impatient to put in ex-- 
cuti n. I was not deceived in my con- 
jectures: Adario was no ſuoner in his 


own houſe, than he flew to his bureau; 


and, without taking any time for deli- 
beration, wrote this epiſtle to Lyſimor— 


© SIR 3 3 

© (CONSCIOUS guilt, without ghoſe 
© commands you ſeem ſo zealous 

jn obſerving, might well make you 
avoid the preſence of a perſon you 
have ſo greatly injured. When I re- 
commended yon to my ſiſter, it was in 
order to become her protector, not her 
undoer. How cruelly you have abuſed 
this confidence, let your own heart re- 
mind you! But I have ſome hope, 
how much ſoever appearances at pre- 
ſent. are to the contrary, you ſtill in- 
tend to do juſtice { your promiies 10 
Iſabinda, and the claim ſhe has to 
your affection. I need not tell you, 
that you can repair the mis fortune you 
have brought upon her no otherwiſe 
han by an hdn«urable marriage: I 
am ready to fulfil the agreement made 
between our - fathers on that ſcare, 
and give my ſiſter the ſum of eight 
thouland pounds. as was then ſtipu- 
lated. If you comply with this pro- 
ſal,..1 hall be glad to fee you at her 
3 there to ſettle every thing: 
if not, ſhall expect you will meet me 
in another place; and give me the ſa- 
tisfaction which every gentleman has 
a right to demand witch. he finds him- 
ſelf ill uſed. I attend! your determi- 
nation; and am, &c. 5 
e * ADaR10.' 


He ſent this by one of his ſervants, with 


a charge to give it into Lylimpor's own 


>, 


hands, and wait his anſwer. After 
which, being told dinner was ready, he 
went down, and placed himſelf at the 
table, though I believe with very little 
appetite; for his countenance had upon 
it all the marks of the greateſt inward 


diſturbance, which was not at all lefz 
ſened when his man returned with this 


from Lyſimor- . MM 


n, "any 5 tul 
81 NCE ] find you are fo well ac. 
© quainted with a ſecret” which, 
for the lady's ſake, I could wiſh had 
been inviolably kept, I think 'my- 
ſelf obliged to deal fincerely with you 
on the occaſion. You may he aſ- 
fured I can behave to no woman, 
much leſs your ſiſter, otherwiſe than 
becomes a man of honour : hut mar- 
riage is a thing quite out of the queſ- 
tion, is I am certain my father ner 


on that account ever eſcaped my lips, 
TI remember nothing of thats: * 
could make them with no other view 
than to give her modeſty an excuſe for 
yielding. I am ſorry, however, for 


as I, that when two young people; 
who like each other, are much alone 
e ſuch accidents will natu- 
rally occur. The reſentment you 
threaten, on my non-compliance with 
your propoſal, appears therefore to me 
alittle unreaſonable; I ſhall, notwiih- 
ſtanding, be ready to give yon the 
ſatisfaction you deſire, at any time or 
place you ſhall appoint. Yours, '&c\ 

i» © LYsSI1MOR.? 


JET. Ee ws gn frei” o - =: re oo = = -e.e 


All the blood now ſeemed to have 
for ſook the heart of Adario to raſh into 
his face: his lips trembled, hig very eve- 


balls ſtarted with exceſs of paſſion. He 


heſitated not a momept what he ſhould 
do; but, in this tempeſt of his mind, 
wrote as follows to Lyſimor— - 


4 n, 2 
t I Want words to return the inſolence 
and ingratitu.le of your reply; 


© but hace a ſword at vont fevice, 
c which I expe&t you will try*the metal 


© of to-morrow morning about feven, 


in the field behind Montague Houle, 


* As the 3 us will ad- 
* | 4 mit 


, . 
4 
* of * 


would conſent ta it. If any promiſes 


what bas happened: but you cannot 
be inſenſible of the frailties of fleh 
and blood; and muſt know, as well * 


this combat. 
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© mit of no witneſſes, pray come 
« alone to | 

F © ADARIO.* 


Though I knew my own dinner 
| waited for me, I could not prevail on 
myſelf to go home, till Adario had\diſ- 
patched this billet to Lyſimor, and the 
ſervant who carried it was come back 
from that gentleman with a ſmall ſlip of 
paper tied up, containing only theſe 
words i 


* fail to meet you as deſired. 
| © LYSIMOR.“ 


I now quitted the houſe of Adario; 
but, after having related the pains 1 


had already taken, I believe nobody will 
ſoppoſe I neglected going the next 


morning to the field, to ſee the iſſue of 


firſt ; but though he waited only a very 
few minutes for Lyſimor, his impa- 
tience made him not forbear ſaluting 
him in this manner. | 

Adario. 1 began to think, Lyſimor, 
that the ſhame of having done a baſe 
action would not fuffer you to defend 


It. 
 Lyſimor. Sir, whatever I dare do, I 
always dare detend, 

Adario. Then, Sir, this is no time 
for words. | 

Lyfimor. I am ready for you, Sir. 

Here ceaſed all fai ther ſpeech between 
them, and on the part of Lyſimor for 
ever. On the ſecond puſh, Adario 
Tan him quite through the body; he fell 
that inſtant, and expired with only a 
ſingle groan. His ſucceſsful antagoniſt 
approached the body; and finding life 
was totally extinguiſhed, gave a ſigh or 
two to the memory of a man he once 
had called his friend, then made the beſt 
of his way home, inorder to provide for 
his own lecurity, which the likelihood 
there was of the challenge he had ſent to 
the deceaſed being found rendered 
highly neceflary. 

The meaſures he took, indeed, were 
very prudent. He ſent immediately to 
hire a poſt-chaiſe, which -was to wait 
for him in a ſtreet he mentioned, at ſome 
_ diſtance from that in which he lived; 
carried no baggage with him, but or- 


dered a ſervant to follow him with it to 


Calais; ſtaid no longer at his own houſe 


© Y OU may depend that I ſhall not 


I found Adirio was there 


THE INVISIBLE SPY. 


to 2 gentleman who had been one of the 


executors of his father's will, which be. 


ing only on family affairs, need not be 
here inſerted ; the other was to his ſiſter 
Iſabinda, and contained theſe lines. = 


© SISTER, 
F ATLING to repair your wrongs 
* by the way I hoped, I have re. 
venged them by the death of your ſe- 
duczr; for which I am obliged this 
moment to leave my native country, 
perhaps for ever. I have done what 
the honour of our family exacted from 
me. It helongs to you to regulate 
your future conduct, ſo as to atone, 
in ſome meaſure, for the errors of the 
paſt. Toenable you to do this, you 
ought to keep in eternal remembrance, 
that the follies of your fatal, paſſion 
have not only brouglit the objc& of it 
to an untimely grave, but aifa drove 
from all the ſocial joys of life, int 
an irkſome baniſhment in a foreign 
land, him who might have been hap- 
Py» if he had not been your brother, 
| © ADakr1o.' 
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Thinking, perhaps, 'he had been 


ſomewhat too ſevere in the above, he 


added this 
dial— 


P. S. I ſhall conſtandly write to 
Mr. D n: he will be able to 
inform you how to direct for me. 
© You may be aſſured I ſhall re- 
© ceive with pleaſure any letters 
that bring me an account of your 

© welfare; and, in ſpite of all that 
© has happened, do you every ſer - 
© vice in my power. 


polticript, by way of cor- 


After having ſent this by the groom 
who had firſt diſcovered the place of her 
abode, and given ſome neceſſary in- 
ſtructions to his other ſervants, he hur- 
ried away to meet the poſt-chaife, and 1 
ſaw him no more. & I had truly pi- 
tied Iſabinda, I could not forbear going 
to ſee in what manner ſhe ſupported this 
laſt dreadful accident. On my en- 
trance, ſhe was in bed, and ſurrounded. 
by women and phyſicians. I gathered 
from their diſcourſe, that the ſurprize 
and grief ſhe had been in had cauſed an 
abortion, accompanied with fits of a 
very dangerous nature. On my next 
viſit, however, I found her youth, and 
the ſtrength of her conſtitution, had got 


DEW IS 


the better of her diſeaſe ; but though the 
DE omar 
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than to write two ſhort letters; the one 
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pains of her body were removed, thoſe 
of her mind till remained: ſhe was 
extremely melancholy, had a thorough 
contempt for the world; and thethoughts 
of a monaſtery were now ſo far from de 


ing ſhocking to her, that ſhe reſolved to 


fly to one, as the only aſylum from cen- 
ſure and from care. Accordingly, as I 
was afterwards informed, ſhe went, on 
the re · eſtabliſument of her health, to 
Paris, and entered herſelf into the ſo- 
ciety of Benedictine Nuns; where I 
doubt not but ſhe often ſees her brother 
through the grate, as he ſtill continues to 
reſide in that city. | 

I have now finiſhed all the account I 
am able to give of this melancholy 
tranſaction; in which the juſtice of Pro- 
vidence ſeems to me to be diſtinguiſhed 
in ſomewhat of a peculiar manner; and 
may ſerve as a warning to our gay, amo- 
rous ſparks, not to become the ſeducers 
of unwary innocence; eſpecially if they 
will be at the trouble of reflecting, how 
the perfidy and ingratitude of Flaminio 
to the believing Harriot was afterwards 
retorted on his own darling daughter, 


CHAP. VI. 


E1VES THE ACCOUNT OF AN OC- 
CURRKNCE NO LESS REMARKA- 
BLE THAN ENTERTAINING; AND 

 SHEWS, THAT THERE IS SCARCE 
ANY DIFFICULTY $O GREAT, BUT 
IT MAY BE GOT OVER BY THE 
HELP OF A READY INVENTION, 
Ir PROPERLY EXERTED., | 


o make ſome atonement for my 
laſt melancholy recital, to thoſe of 
my readers who may not care to have 


their heads filled with ſubjeRs of too ſe- 


rious a nature, I ſhall now preſent them 
with one more likely to put in motion 
the riſible muſcles of the face, than to 
extort the falling of unwilling tears. 

A gentleman, whom I ſhall call Con- 
rade, had lived to the age of ſixty with- 
out ever teſtifying the leaſt inclination to 
marriage. He had been a man of plea- 
ſure in his youth; and probably the roo 

ſucceſs he then found among the 

air, had deterred him from entering 

into an honourable engagement with any 
of the ſex: but there is no accounting for 
change of ſentiment in this point; an 
accident ſometimes puts that into our 


heads which before we neyer thought 


THE INVISIBLE 8PY, 


Saturday, and ſtaid till 


ſaying, that he now repe 
lived ſo long a batchelor; that having a 


of, or perhaps had an averſion to, as it 
fell out in the caſe of the gentleman 
I am ſpeaking of. A long friendſhip 
had ſubſiſted 1 him and Murcigz 


a gentleman who, though not ſo far ad- 


vanced in years, had made a better uſe 


of his time; had been married, and was 


the father of three fine daughters, two 
of whom had always lived with him; 
but the youngeſt,” after the death of his 
wife, was taken from him, and brought 
up under the care of an-aunt in the 
country. The eldeſt of theſe ladies 
being npw about to be diſpoſed of in 
marriage, Conrade received and ac- 


cepted an invitation to the wedding. 


Melanthe, fiſter to the bride, was a fine 
ſparkling girl of nineteen; but whether 
1t were that ſhe appeared in reality more 


31 


0 


lovely than uſual, or that the mirth and 


pleaſantries common at ſuch ſolemnities 
rek indled the long- ſmothered embers of 


amorous d eſire in the breaſt of Conrade, 


ſo it was, that he, who had been in the 


company of this young lady without 
ever taking any notice of her charms, 
all at once became extremely ſmitten 


with them; inſomuch, that he teſolved 


to acquaint her father with his new paſ- 
ſion, and aſk his conſent to make his ad- 
dreſſes to her; which he did not at all 
deſpair of obtaining on the terms he in- 
tended to propoſe, | | 
Murcio had a pretty countfy-houſe at 

a village about ten or twelve miles up 
the river; where he conſtantly went every 
onday or 
Tueſday, and ſometimes longer. It 
was wh:le he was in this retirement, 
that Conrade choſe to communicate to 
him the buſineſs he had in his head: ac- 
cordingly he went thither, and found 
him entirely alone; Melanthe having 
been prevented from going, as ſhe was 
accuſtomed to do, by a violent fit of 
the tooth- ache. This our old lover 
looked upon as a good omen, being de- 
firous to engage the father in favour of 
his paſſion be fore he made any declara - 
tion to the daughter. He begin with 
ned | having 


very large eſtate, he ſhould be glad of 
an heit to enjoy it;; that if he could pre · 
vail on a young lady whom he liked o 
marry him, he would endeavour to atane 
for the want of youth by all the indul- 
gences in the power of a fond huſbands 
and having thus prepared the way, told 
him, that if he + all proper to be- 
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52 | 
ow Melanthe upon him, he would de- 


fire no-.other fortune than her perſon ; - 


et would ſettle a dowry upon her ſupe- 
nt to what might be expected if ſhe 
brought him ten thouſand pounds. 

It is not to be imagined with what 
greedineſs Murcio ſwallowed this _ 
poſal : he did not even affect to heſi- 
tate, or make the leaſt demur at ac- 
cepting it; on the contrary, he replied, 
that nothing could afford him a greater 
ſatisfaction than ſuch an alliance, and 
that he doubted not but Melanthe would 
receive the honour he intended her as a 
woman who knew her own intereit and 
happineſs. Both parties being equally 
tranſported, every thing was immedi- 


ately agreed upon between them: but 


Murcio not being able to aſſure himſelf 
that his daughter would ſo readily com- 
ply as he had made the lover hope ſhe 


would; and fearing that, if ſhe ſhould 


give the old gentleman a rebuff on his 
firſt onſet, it might diſcourage him from 
making a ſecond, and perhaps overturn 
the whole affair, reſolved not to hazard 
the loſs of fo advantageous a match by 
leaving it to her own choice, but ſent a 
ſpecial meſſenger to her with a letter, the 
contents whereof are theſe— 


© DEAR CHILD, 8 ED 
, Y worthy friend Conrade has 

M © taken . great liking to you, 
© and will make you his wife on ſuch 
+ terms as would hut little prove the 
© paternal affection I have for you to re- 
© jet. Be not you leſs thankful to 
© Heaven for ſo unhoped a bleſſing than 
- © ] am; nor, on any fooliſh pretences, 
either ſlight, or ſeem to flight, the 
good preſented to you. If you con- 
ſider the vaſt advantages of this 
match, a diſparity of years can be no 
objection. I ſay thus much, becauſe 
I would convince your reaſon, not en- 


ſorry to find myſelf oblige. to make 
nſe of the authority I have over you 
in 2 thing which you ought, and I 
7 8 will, receive with the ſame ſatis- 
fa 

that I have already agreed on every 
thing for your marriage ; that your 
future huſband is now here, and we 


in. 


force your action; for I ſhould be 


ion I propoſe it. Know, however, 


THE INVISIBLE 8PY. 


c dog who is your affectionate fa. 
s +6 Mun cio. 


I ſtood behind Melanthe's chair while 
ſhe was reading this epiſtle, and never 
did I; ſee a poor young creature in ſuch 
agitations. Scarce had ſhe come to the 
end of the firit period, before ſhe cried 
out—* His wife! his wife! What 
* terms can the old creature propoſe 
© to compenſate for the odioys title 
© of wife to ſuch a wretch!* Then 
going a little farther “ Juſtly, indeed,” 
laid ſne, does my father ſuſpect my 
© obedience in this point; death itſelf 
would not be ſo dreadful to me as 
compliance.“ The more ſhe pro- 
ceeded, the higher her diſtraction grew, 
What! fix my doom at once!” raved 
ſhe out; © at once reſolve to cut me off 
from all the joys of life, and condemn 
me to everlaſting miſery ! Is this a 
© parent's love! Oh, 'tis moſt cruel, 
* moſt unnatural!” 1 know not to 


_ what extravagances ſhe might have been 


hurried, by the ſudden ruſh of grief and 
deſpair, if tears now had not aftorded 
their relief; but though, they a little 
ſoftened the aſperity of her paſſion, they 
had not the power to ſubdue it: her 
tongue, indeed, ceaſed from exclaiming 
againſt her fate; but the agonies of her 
countenance diſcovered how much ſhe 
m—_ regretted it. While ſhe was 
in this diftreſsful and pity- moving ſitu- 
ation, the gay, the lively Florimel, came 
in. This young lady was the moſt be- 
loved and intimate companion that Me- 
lanthe had; ſhe ſaw her almoſt every 
day, and always entered without cere- 
mony. She ſeemed a little ſurprized, at 
firſt ſight, io find her thus; hut imme- 
diately recovering herſelf, approached 
her · vith her accuſtomed ſprightlineſs. 
Florimel. Heyday, Melan-he! what, 
in the name of wonder, makes you in 
this pickle? Is your favourite ſquicrel 
dead? or has any accident happened to 
your laſt new petit-en- l'air? or what 
other misfortune has befallen you? 
Melantbe. O Florimel, what would 


I not give to be in thy condition! - 


Florimel. My condition! Why, what 


do yon find to envy in my condition? 


Mielantbe. To have no father to 
controul your actions by an unreaſonable 
exertion of his authority. 5 N 
Flbrimel. Why, truly, as you ſay, 
theſe old dads are troubleſom enough 
EE - . _ lometimesz 


ſhall both be in town either to-mor- 
row or the enſuing day. I fend this 
on purpole to prepare you to behave 
towards him in, a proper manner, 
and as it is the abſolute command 
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coilienimes; yet, forall that, I ſhould be 


| heartily glad mine were alive again. 


But pray, what has yours done to make 
you wiſh yourſelf an orphan ? ; 

Melanthe. Read that, and fee if I 
have not cauſe. Lhe 

In ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe pointed 
to her father's letter, which lay open 
on the table. Florimel took it up, and 
read it, as def.red. On-examining the 


contents, ſhe could not help looking a lit- 


ile grave; but having finiſhed, reſu med 
the diſcourſe with her former vivacity. 
Florimel, As ſure as I am al 
both theſe old gentlemen are crack- 
brained ; the one in thinking of you for 
a wife, and the other in conſenting to 
give you ſuch a huſband, _ 
Melantbe. One would, indeed, ima- 
gine they were not in their ſenſes. 
Florimel. For my part, I am ſo aſto- 
niſhed, that I can ſcarce believe I am 
awake. But what will you do? 
Melanthe. Nothing. | 
Florimel, * Nothing can come of 
nothing, as King Lear ſays in the 
play. I Im leſs ſurprized, however, 
at your ſtupidity in ſo perplexing a di- 
lemma, than I am at the folly ct thoſe 
who have involved you in it. Bleſs 
me! what can either you lover or fa- 
ther propoſe to themſelves by ſuch a diſ- 
proportionate alliance, but horns on 
the one ſide, and diſgrace to his family 
on the other? 
Melanthe. No, Florimel, it ſhall ne- 
ver come to that; I will rather ſtarve 


or beg. 


Florimel. Look' ye, my dear, neither 
ſtarving nor begging, as I take it, will 
agree with your conſtitution; ſomething 
elſe muſt be thought on. 

Melanthe. What elſe? 

Florimel. Do you think, that when 
your father com. s to know what an im- 
placable averſion you have to this match, 
he will not be prevailed upon to recal 
the promiſe he has made to Conrade? 

Melanthe. Impoſlible! I know his 
temper too well to flatter myſelf with 
ſuch a hope. You might as well think 
to blow St. Paul's from! it's foundation 


with a ſingle breath, as move him to re- 


cede from any thing he has once re- 
ſolved. ; a 

Florimel. Well, then, ſuppoſe ſome 
way could be contrived to make Con- 
rade himſelf fly off? I have a project 
in my head that promiſes fair for it, if 
you will agree to join in the execution. 


* 


It is this: you muſt adinit a ſpruce 


voung gallant to lie with you all night; 


Conrade muſt be informed of the amour, 
in ſuch a manner as to make him con- 


vinced of the truth of it; and the deuee 


is' in him, if afterwards he inſiſts 
marrying you. | | 


Melaxthe. Fie, Florimel! How can | 


you be ſo cruel as to railly my misfor- 
tunes? RES. | : 

Florimel. No, I proteſt I am as ſeri- 
ous as a judge upon a criminal cauſe; 


and would have you make the expe- 


riment. 


Melantbe. What, wouldſt thou have 


me turn proſtitute to avid marriage! 
Florimel. No ſuch matter. r will 
engage that the gallanyT mean ſhall lie 
as harmleſs by your ſide as an infant. 
Melanthe. Pr'ythee do not torture 
me with ſuch riddles. 
Florimel, I ſhall preſently explain 


them. The gallant I am ſpeaking of, 


and who is to be your bedfellow, is no 
other than my own individual ſelf, I 
ſhall put on a ſuit of my 'brother's 
cloaths; and do not douht but that, when 
1 am dreſſed and equipped in all my ac- 
coutrements, I ſhall be a figure handſome 
enough to make an old man jealous, 
Melanthe. Sure never was ſo wild a 


ſcheme! But yet I cannot conceive ' 


how it is to be conducted, or which v 

it can anſwer the end you propoſe by it. 
Florimel, Lord, you are ſtrangely 

dull! or affect to be ſo; but I will 

you what I ſhall write to Conrade, and 

that may help to enlighten your under- 


ſtanding. 


This witty lady waited not to hear 
what reply her friend would make, but 
ran to a deſł, and immediately wrote the 
following lines — | 


© TO HUGH CONRADE,' ESQ. 
4 $1R, 


6 EVER ſince I beard of your in- 
© tencled marriage with Melanthe, 


I have been divided in my thoughts, | 
* whether the treachery of betraying a 


© ſecret entruſted to me, or, by con- 
* cealing it, Expole a gentleman'of your 
character to the worſt of miſchiefs, 
would be the moſt diſhonourable ac. 
tion. The latter conſideration has at 
liſt prevailed; and I think it my duty 
to inform you, that the lady you are 
© about to make your wife has neither 
heart nor honour to beſtow upon you; 
| | * bath 
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both are already diſpoſed of to a per- 


* ſon ſhe thinks more -agreeable to her 


« years. Not content with the many 


private aſſignations ſhe has with him 
abroad, the frequently makes pre- 
© tences, when her father goes into the 

ountry, to be left at home; where 
© her chambermaid, who is in the ſe- 


-* cret, admits this happy lover at mid- 


E night, and lets him out early in the 


morning, before the other ſervants of 
the houſe are ſtirring. Muicio be- 


© ing gone to, I am well aſſured 
© jt will be in your power to convince 


© yourſelf of the certainty of this intel- 


© ligence, by ſending any one on whom 
you can depend to watch about the 


- 6 door, either for the entrance or exit of 


E the favourite gallant. Act as you 
« pleaſe, however. I have diſcharged 


the dictates of conſcience in giving you 


© this timely warning; and am, f 
« Your nameleſs ſervant,” 


This ſhe gave Melanthe to read; and, 
as ſoon as ſhe had done, was going to aſk 
her how ſhe approved of the contrivance; 
when the other prevented her, by crying 
out | 
Melanthe. Oh the wicked, lying let- 
ter! Dear Floiimel, if this ſhould be 
ſent, and Conrade ſhould ſhew it to my 


father, I believe he would kill me. 


Florimel. Tis poſſible he may not 
ſhew it; but if he does, you have only 


to prepare yourſelf for a little ſcolding 


and ſwearing. The worſt he can do is 
to turn you out of doors; and then, to 


uſe your own words, it can be but 
' ſtarving or begging. 


Melanthe, Oh, but my reputation, 


Florimel! | 


Florimel, A fiddle of your reputa- 
tion! Would you hazard nothing to 


avoid being tacked, till death do you 
part, to ſuch a lump of decayed mor- 


tality as Conrade? Beſides, when the 
affair is all over, and you are once got 


free from this curſed engagement, it 
will be eaſy, by unravelling the plot, 
to clear your reputation, and reconcile 
you to your father into the bargain, 

 - Melanthe. Oh, Florimel, if I was 
ſure of that! 


Horimel. Truſt to Fortune. I will 
lay my life that, if you behave accord- 


. ing to my directions, every thing will 


go right. | 
Melanthe, Well, then, tell me what 
J am to do. | 
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Florimel. In the firſt place, wen 
your father comes home, you mult 
ſeem to be as well pleaſed with the 
match as he would have you be; and 
pretend that you are; mightily in love 
with-Conrade's eſtate, whatever you are 
with the man, Then, as for the old 
wretch himſelf, you have nothing to do 
hut to fimper and look filly when he 
makes his addreſſes, and tell him that 
_ are all obedience to your father's 
III. ; 


Melanthe. This is a hard taſk, and 


Tam a very ill diſſembler; I will try, 


however, what I can do. But, Flo- 
rimel, there is one thing that neither you 
nor I, as yet, have thought upon: ſup- 
poſe Conrade ſhould take it into his head 
to watch the door himſelf, and draw 
upon you in his paſſion ? 

Florimel. What if he does? I ſhall 
have a ſword as well as he. 

Melanthe. But not vnderſtand fo 
well how to uſe it? 

Florimel. I don't know that. But 
if I can't fight as well, I am ſure 
I can run much better; ſo pray do 
not be under any concern on my ac- 
count. NO | 

Theſe fair friends parted not till the 


night was pretty far advanced; all which 
time was taken up with. ſettling ſome 


farther particulars in relation to their 
deſign, Molly, the waiting-maid, was 
called in; and, after a vow: of ſecrecy, 
entruſted with the whole affair. She 
ſeemed a good ſmart girl, highly proper 


for the buſineſs ſhe was to be employed 


in, and readily promiſed her aſſiſtance. 


As I was very near as impatient as 


themſelves for the ſucceſs of this whim- 
ſical enterprize, I went every day to 


Murcio's houſe, and found, that Me- 


lanthe acted the part ſhe had been taught 
by Florimel ſo as to give the utmoſt ſa- 
tis faction both to her father and lover; 
who now talked of nothing but to have 
the wedding ſoleminzed as ſoon as the 
neceſſary preparatior.s for it could be 
made, i | N 

Saturday being arrived, I made it m 

buſineſs to enquire whether Murcio was 
gone to his country-ſeat; and finding he 


was, and that Melanthe ſtaid at home, 


concluded this was the day on which 
the firſt wheel of the machine was to be 
put in motion; therefore hurried awa 
to the houſe of Conrade, where 
luckily came time enough to ſee him re- 
ceive the letter from Florimel. The 
| wrinkles 
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tated while he was reading this epiule. 
At firſt his eyelids extended themielves; 
and his brows were elated with ſur- 
prize, then were eontracted into a trown 
of anger. Sometimes a ſneer of con- 
tempt and unbelief lengthened the fur- 
rows vound his withered lips, But the 
aithude of longeit duratien, was a pen- 
hve hanging down of his head, accom- 


2 with counting he hairs upon his 
I 


ule finger; out of which at lait he 
ſtarted, and cried to himfſelf—* Many 
* reaſons may be urged both for and 
# againit m) giving credit to this Rory; 
but whether buiit upon truti or ma- 
© lice, 1 have no nced to be at the pains 
of coniidering: the author has pointed 
© out the means of being convinced, 
and 1 wiil take his countel.“ 

As I couid not be certain that he 
would continue in this reſolution, and 
much leſs ſo, that it he did, what the 
event of it would be, I went by break 
of day the next morning, and potted my- 
ſelt over-againft Murcio's houle. In & 


tew minutes after Conrade came, wrap- 


ped in a cloak; but ſtood more aloof, 
yet near enough to ſee every thing that 


" paſled, We had not waited above a 


quarter of an hour, bef.z: the door we 
watched was ſoftly opened, and a well- 
dreſſed beau ruſhed cut. Conrade ad - 
vanced as fait as his gout would let him; 
in order, I ſuppoſe, to ſee the face of 
this invader of his hoped-for happinels: 
but the pretended gallant. was too nim- 
ble for his purſuit; but dropped a piece 
ot paper, as if by accident fliried vut with 
his handkerchief. Conrade immedi- 
ately ſnatched it up, and ſound it was a 
billet. The ſuperſcription ſeemed to 
have been torn off, but the contents 
were theſe DS poles 


© DEAREST OF YOUR 8EX, 
XA father is gone into the country, 
and 1 have made an excuſe to 
© be left behind. Come at the uſual 
© hour, and Molly will admit you to 
© the arms of | | 
| © Yours,” 


I eafily perceived that this was a ſe- 


cond ꝓlot of the young ladies to corro- 
borate the firſt; and ic had all the effect 
they could wiſh; and was alſo pro- 


ductive of ſomething elſe, which nei- 


ther of them at that time imagined, as 
will appear in the ſucceeding chapter. 
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„Arles of his face were greatly agi- 


| CHAP. VII. 
- 

18 ACONTINUANCE OF THIS MERRY , 
HISTORY, WHICH -PRESENTS 
SOMETHING AS LITTLE E 
P!:CTED BY THE READER As IT 
WAS BY THE PARTIES con- 


T is not to be doubted but that Con- 


rade. after having received this dou- 


ble confirmation of Melanthe's tran... 


greſſion, gave over all intentions of be- 
coming her huſband; yet, by what I 
could gather from his ivoks, and ſome 
exprellions he let fall, the manner in 
waich he ſhould quit his pretenſions 
was the occaſion of a very great con- 
flict in his mind, He was a good-na- 
tured man, and loth to accule this; 
yeung lady to her father; yet, to break 
off a match ſo tar advanced, and which, 
he had ſo earneſtly ſolicited, without aſ- 
ſñigning any cauſe for the change of his 


refoiution, he thought would not only, 


make him appear ridiculous, but alſo 
put a final period to all converſation, be- 
twern him and his old friend; and he 
probably continued undetermined in 


this matter, till he found himſelf | 


obliged to talk upon it to Murcio him- 
ſelf, who had appointed to come to, 
town the nex day in order to ſign the 
marriage writings. That gentleman 
was at homc; and having expected him 
ſome hours befoie he came, began, in a 
pl-aſant manner, to reproach his tardi- 
neſs; to which Conrade replied, very 


gravely—* I am indeed, Sir, ſome- 


« what beyond my time, yet, I believe, 
© ſovn enough for the buſineſs which 
now brings me. Murcia ſe med 
much ſurprized on hearing him ſpeak iu 
this manner; and poor Melanthe, who 
was preſent, well «nowing that this al- 
teration in her 1. vcr's behaviour was the 
effect of the plot concerted between her 
and Florimel, tremhled for the event, 
and was no leſꝭ ſhocked at the thoughts 
how much her innocence ſuffered in his 
opinion. = , 
It is ancertain what return Mureio 
would have made, for the other pre · 
vented him from ſpeaking, hy addin 
to wiat he had ſaid before, that he 


had ſomething of a very extraordi- 


nary nature, and which required no 
vitneſſes, io communicate to him. On 
which he made a ſign to Melanthe 
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to leave the room; and ſhe was no ſooner 
withdrawn, than Conrade proceeded, 
though not without a good deal of heſi- 
tation, to declare himſelf in theſe tei ms. 
Conrade. Dear Murcio, we have long 
| friends; and I ſhould be her rtily 
orry that what I have to ſay ſho1Jd oc- 
caſion a rupture be ween us. For my 
own. part, there is no man living for 
whom I ſhall always preſerve a greater 


efteem than for yourſelf. 
Murcio. I cannot think, Sir, that 


u have any thing in your mind which 


ſhould 
lels. | 
' Conrade. Reaſon is too frequently 
miſled by paſſion. I know it by cxpe- 
rience, and ſhall be glad to find yours 
is more ſtrong ; though, I confeſs, I 
have been to blame, and am ſorry thin 

have gone ſo far: but, Sir, I have cohſi- 


give me reaſon to regard you 


dered hat it is now too late in life for 


me to think of marriage, eſpecially with 
ſo young a lady as Melanthe, 

Murcio. This is an odd turn, in- 
deed! Methinks, Sir, you ſhould have. 
conſidered this before you made any 
propofals of that fort, either to me 
or my daughter. A treaty of marriage, 
Sir, when concluded on and conſented 
to by both parties, is a thing of too 
much conſequence to be broke off b 
either, without putting the moſt groſs 
affront upon the other. | | 

Conrade. Not, Sir, when it can be 
proved that the conlu.nmation would be 
equally inconvenient for both. 
 Murco As how for bath? My 

daughter has never made the leaſt ob- 
jection. | ps 
TConrade. It may beſo. Vet I am 
well aſſured ſhe neither does, nor ever 
can, regard me with that affection which 
alone could make either me or herſelf 


for the injurious treatment 
given me. 
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the ill uſage you are about to bie U., 
by traducing her reputation. 
Conrade. I ſcorn the unmanly thought. 
Be aſſured I have proofs of what I ſay. 
Murcio. Produce them, then, 
Conrade, I will, fince I find the juſ. 
ti fia ion of my own hononr depends 
upon it. There, Sir; read that, and be 
convinced. 4 
In ſpeaking this, he gave Murcio the 
letter that had been ſent by Plorimel; 
which the other, after having careleſaly 
peruſed, threw from him; and lookin 
on Conrade with the utmoſt ſcorn, bald 


to him | 
Murcio. A notable proof, indeed! 


There are few people without ſome ene: 


mies: but this is a piece of ſcandal too 
groſs, too ſtupid, and the invention too 


ill concericd, to paſs even on the moſt 


weak and credulous mind; and ſeems 
rather a poor, low contrivance, of your 
own, to evade fulfilling an engagement 
you have taken it into your io re- 
pent of. e 
Conrade. You are free in your ex- 
preſſions, Sir; but I believe it will pre- 
ſently be my turn to retor: that contempt 
you fo unjuſtly treat me with, Do you 
know the hand-writing of your daugh- 
ter ? : | ü ä 
Murcio. Ves, certainly I do. 
Conrade. Then judge of the con- 
tents of this, and take ſhame to yourſelf 
you have 


The reader will eaſily imagine that it 
was Melanthe's little billet lie now put 
into his hands; but no one can conceive, 
much leſs am J able to deſcribe, the rage, 
the horror, the diſtraction that ſhook 
the whole frame of this aſtoniſhed pa- 
rent, on finding himſelf no longer able 
to refuſe giving credit to-ſo terrible a 
misfortune. * Death and furies!? cried 


r 
* — — 


happy in being united. 

Murcio. A mere whim! a caprice of 
your own, founded only on the diſpa- 
rity of years! and I am amazed you 
ſhould think of flying off from your 
engagement on ſo ſhallow a p:etence. 

Coenrade. Perhaps I may have others. 
Sup; ole I know ſhe lores another? 

Murcio. Sir, I will ſuppoſe no ſuch 
thing. She love another! No, Sir, 
the has been bred up in principles too 

virtuous, and is too modeſt, to place 
her aff. ions on any one, ti. my com- 
man s, and the authority of the church, 
made it her duty to do to: and I muſt 
toll you, Sir, it is bate in you to add to 


he. Infamous, abandoned wretch!' 
Then, after loading her with all the 
fouleſt names that Lee cots af- 
ford, he turned to Conrade—* Pardon 
me, dear Conrade, ſaid he. Had 
an angel told me what you did, with- 
our this curſed teſtimony, I fliould 
not have believed the ſtory. But you 
ſhall have ample ſatis faction: PN turn 
this ſcandal to my famiJy, this de- 
ceiver both of you and me, ovt of 

© my doors this moment; never own 
£ her, never ſee her more, but leave her 
© to the miſeries ſhe menits!* He was 
running out of the room; and it js no- 
ö e | bable, 
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that I had not an 


non, would have done as he had threat- 
ened, if Conrade had not withheld him; 


and partly by force, and partly by per- 


ſuaſion, made him fit down, while he. 
reaſoned with him in this manner— _ 
Conrade, Dear Murcio, compoſe 
yourſelf; and be not rafhly guilty of 
a thing you hereafter may repent of. 
Conſider that the errors of one branch 
refle& diſhonour on the 
whole. You have other daughters 
who, though pure as innocence itſelf, 


yet, heing of the ſame blood, may be 


luſpected liable to the ſame faults; for 
their ſakes, therefore, rather ſmother 
than expoſe the crime of this fair of - 
fe der . 
” Meare, What! would then 
rave me to forgive, encourage, and ſuf- 


"fer her to continue in this ſhameful 


proſtitution under my own roof 
Conrade. Noz but I would have you 
remember that ſhe is ftill. your child: 
and that it is your duty, as a father, 
to uſe your utmoſt efforts to retrieve her 


from perdition, not link her deeper into it. 


Murcio. As how retrieve her! Is 
the not already loſt, irrecoverably Joſt, 
to reputation as well as virtue! 
| Conrade. Not fo, I hope. All yet 
may he well, if her ſeducer can be pre- 


vailed upon to repair the injury he has 


done her by an honourable marriage. 
Murcio, A vain expeRation! 
Conrade. Tis worth attempting, at 
leaſt, But firſt you muſt oblige her to 
diſcover the name of this too happy 
man; for you ſee that, either by deſign 
or accident, the direction to him is torn 
eff the letier. | 
 Murcio. I proteſt, in the diſtraction 
of my thoughts, I had f that cir- 
cumftance;z and alſo to aſk you by what 
means this infamous ſcraw] came into 


your poſſeſſion. ' 


On this Conrade related to him all 
the particulars he had abſerved while he 
had been watching his rival's coming 
out of the houſe; and when he had 
done, in order ta encaurage Murcio to 
take the advice he had juſt given. him, 
—— this deſcription of the ſuppoſed 

Alton _ | | 

Conrade. I was very much yexed 
| rtunity of ſeeing 
his face; but his back being towards 
me, I could only take notice of his dreſs 
and air; and do aſſure you he has all 
the appearance of a mau of faſhivn, and 
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bable, in the firſt emotions of his paſ- 


condition, that you declare the 


2 9 


ſuch a one as to whom you conld not 


reaſonably have refuſed your daughter, 


even if this accident had never happened. 
Murcio. Oh, what a curſe it is to 
have a diſobedient child! © 5x 
He appeared in the moſt. bitter an- 
guiſh of mind while uttering theſe laſts 
words; but having . himſelf a 
little, took pen, ink, and paper, and 


wrote the f ing lines to Melanthe 


© Thou Scandal to my Blood and Name? 


6 HAT you fill live to receive. 
1 this, thank the gentleman whom 


« you would have wronged by intending, - 


© to carry pollution to his bed. He has 
© obtained a reprieve for. you on this 
name. 
and quality of your undoer, to the end 
c j proper, to oblige him to do 
< juſtice to the honour of a family of 
© which you are the only, blemiſh,, 


the infamous witneſg of it under your 


on hand: but be plain and open in 


your confeſſion, if you ever to. 
obtain mercy, either from ven or 
£ your offended father, 

„ „ £ Murcio,* 


After having ſhewed this to Conrade, 
hecalled for the waiting-maid, and bid 
her give that letter to a miſtreſs, and 
bring him an immediate anſwer, I 
followed, and ſaw with what agonies 

r Melanthe read this cruel mandate; 
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ſuch meaſures as I. 


Think not to deny your crime; I have 


tween the fears of what her father 
indignation might infli& upon her, and 


the ſhame of appearing guilty of a crime 
her ſoul diſdained, ſhe —— ſo much 
overwhelmed, that for ſome minutes ſhe 
had not power to ſpeak; and when ſhe 


did,it was onlytoutterthisexclamation— . 
Melanthe. What will hecome of me! 


Oh this vile plot of Florimel's! 


Mo . Lord, Madam, do not put g 


yourſelf into this flurry! You know 


your father's temper well enough, and 
could not expect he would he lels ſevere. 
But it will be all over; and you muſt re- 
ſolve to bearit for a while. a 


Melautbe. I cannot, will not bear 


it! I will go den this inſtant, diſcloſe 


all, and clear 1 „„ 
Molly. Sure, Madam, you would not 
be fo mad! What, would you undo 

2 and be forced to marry 0 
? 


* 


onrade at 
H Melanthe, 
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Melanthe. Was / chere ever ſo terrible 


a dilemma! What anſwer can I give? 
Molly. Dear Madam, ſay any thing. 
Tell him you are in love wi 
Say any thing but the truth. 
Melantbe. How filly am I to aſk ad- 
vice of ſuch a giddy creature! 
With this ſhe turned herſelf towards a 
table whereon ſtood a ſtandith, ſat down, 


my a while, then began to write; hut 
a 


d ſcarce finiſned two lines, before ſhe 
left off, tore the paper, muſed again, 
and then began afreſh. The ſecond 
eſſay met with the lame fate as the 
former, and ſo did ſeveral ſucceeding 
ones; till at laſt ſhe threw the pen out of 
her hand, ſtarted up; andfaid— | 

- Melanthe. *'Tis in vain to attempt 
it. 1 cannot write. 
Molly. Why then, Madam, ſay no- 
thing: een let him think as he pleaſes, 


at preſent, If you will but pluck up a 
ſpirit, we ſhall do well enough. He will 
not kill you, for his own fake; and as 


for any thing elſe, you muſt content 
yourſelf to ſubmit to it. Nothing can 
be fo bad as marrying Conrade. I will 


£9 to Florimel preſently: if I am ſo 
u 


cky as to find her at home, tis ten to 
one but ſhe puts ſomething into our 
heads. 

Melanthe. Do ſo. I wiſh ſhe were 
here. 

While they were - ſpeaking, Murcio 
called very loud at the bottom of the 
ſtairs for Molly to come down; on which 
the ſaid—* Do you hear, Madam? But 
I muſt face the ſtorm, for fear it (hould 
come hither, and terrify you worſe, I 


* wiſh you had as much courage as I 


© have. 


She ſaid no more, but ran haſtily 


down into the parlour; where 1, with 
no leſs ſpeed; attended her footſteps, 
quite impatient to hear how the pett 
baggage would behave, 


Murcio. What is the reaſon, minx, 


that I have no anſwer to the letter. you 
earried up? * 

Molly. d, Sir, there was ſome- 
what or ot in that letter that has 
frighted my poor lady almoſt out of her 
wits. She does nothing but cry and 
wring her hands. It would make your 
heart ache te e her. She write an an- 
fever! No indeed, ſhe is not in a condi- 
tion to give an anſwer. : 

Murcio. Tf ſhe can't, you muſt, huf- 
fey Who was that fellow you let out 


of my houſe yeſterday morning? 
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: Marcie. tTis falſe : m. friend here, 
happening to paſs through the ſtreet at 
that time, ſaw him come out... 
Molly. Why then, Sir, your friend is 
no better than a pickthank for bringing 
you ſueh idle ſtories z arid I am not 
afraid to tell him ſo to his face: | 

| Murtio. Was there ever ſuch impu- 
dence! ; Balfsr via? 

Conrade. Come, come, Mrs. Molly, 
. had better confeſs the truth; it will 

e for the good of your lady, and your · 

Molly. Sir, I ſhall not tell a lye for 
the matter: I let out no fellow. There 
was a fine gentleman, indeed, that ſat 
up all night playing at cards with my 
lady, that I let out; but no fellow, I 
aſſure you, | | 

Murcio. Well; and pray, Mrs. Bra- 
zenface, what is the name of this fine 
gentleman ? % 1507 4 

Molly. Lord, Sir! do you think I 
know- the names of all the gentlemen 
that come to viſit my lady? Indeed, I 
am not ſo impertinent as to aſk. 

Murcio. No equi vocation. Tell me 
this moment, or I ſhall be your death! 

Molly. Bleſs rhe, Sir! how can you 
fright a body for nothing? But; if you 
would be my death twenty times over, 
I can fay no more than I have done. 

Conrade. Dear Murcio, this girl 1s 
not worth the paſſion you are in. I 
hope the young lady herſelf will ſatis 

ou, when once ſhe conſiders how muc 
it is her intereſt to do ſo. 

urcio. Not while ſhe has ſuch a 
hardened wretch to encourage her ob- 
ſtinacy.— Huſſey, pack up your trum- 
pery, and get out of my kouſe directly, 
or I ſhall provide à place for you in 
Bridewell. 

Molly. Oh, dear Sir! I ſhall not give 
you that trouble; there are places enough 
to be had without your providing. 

After ſhe had left the room, and 
Murcio had vented his paſſion in two or 
three hearty curſes, he turned to Con- 
rade, and, with a tone of voice which 
expreſſed the deepeſt trobble of mind, 
uttered theſe words“ You fee, my 
© dear friend, that both miſtreſs and 
© maid are alike incorrigible. What 
* now remains for me to do, either to 


© preſerve my family from diſgrace, or 

© this degenerate girl from everlaſting 

ruin ? The other, who doubtleſs con- 
| demned 


— 


demned Melanthe * in his heart 74 
he 7 | ofa Ter Fagy 1 id, 
could find nothing to tay ip her defence; 
but 45 hoped, when the fl canfu- 
ſan of this diſcovery was a little over, 
the would be brought to reaſon; and 
therefore intreated he would allow her 


| ſome time to recolle& herſelf, As the 


converſation now began to conſiſt gnly 
of railings on the one fide, and per- 


ſuaſions to moderation on the other, I 


eaſily perceived that nothing of import - 
— Rte be the reſult ; 2 reſolved io 
leave the two old gentlemen. together, 
and-accordingly took the firſt opportu- 
nity to get out of the houſe. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


PRESENTS SOMETHING WHICH, IF 
THE AUTHOR's HOPES DO NOT 
DECELVKE HIM, WILL AFFORD AN 
EQUAL SHARE OF SATISFACTION 

As SURPRIZE. 3 


BE ING very anxious for the ſitua- 
tion of poor Melanthe, I fully de- 
ſigned to make another viſit to Murcio's 


| houſe early the next morning; and ac- 


cordingly got to Murcio's door juſt as 


Conrade had alighted from his coach, 


and was ſtepping in; ſo I had an eaſy 
acceſs, and followed him up into the 
dining-room, where Murcio was then 
ſitting, and expreſſed the ſatisfaction he 
2 in ſeeing him in words to this 
effect 


Maurcio. My dear friend, I am glad 


you are come to give me oe — 


in a thing I am about to y un- 


gracious daughter has given me no an- 


{wer, made me no ſubmiſſions. I cannot 
keep her in my houſe ; and if I turn her 
out of it, am in danger of having my 
whole family ſcandalized by her beha- 
viour: I am therefore reſolved to ſend 
her to Cornwall, where I have a near 
kinſman. | 
_ Conrade. I flatter myſelf, Sir, that the 
intelligence I bring will ſave you that 
trouble, and the young lady ſo long a 
: 2urney. I have diſcovered her favourite 
over. 1 c | 
Murcio. Is it poſſible! For Heaven's 
ſake, who what is he! '© 
Conrade, One you little ſuſpect, 
though I have ſeen him often here, It 
is Dggimon,— 10 
Murcio. Dorimon l Ves, fince his re» 
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— 


her ſeducgr : ſhe is neither aboye his 
hopes, nar helo his expectations, 1 
he had any inclinatzqns towards her, 
know of nothing ſhould hinder him 
from making his hanourable addrefſes. 
But what grounds have you for ſych a 
ſuppoſition? 10 
Conrade, You ſhall hear. You know 
I told you that I did not fee his face 
but, as I followed him a good part af 
the ſtreet, I took notice of his habit, 


which indeed had ſomewhat particular 


in it, and would have attracted my oh- 
ſervation, had 1 ſeen it on any other 
Fang, 0 It was Lr 23 
rench barragon, laced with a very ric 
Point d'Eſpagne down the 2 h 
alſo a fine flaxen wig, with a | 
ſolitaire of an uncogarmon dimenſion. 
then took him eith@ tor a foreigner, or 


one lately come from abroad. In 


ſame dreſs, and as exactly as I faw him 
then, did I ſee him, within this half hour, 
at the chocolate - houſe. I cannot, in- 
deed, ſwear to the man, but I think may 
ſafely to the .cloaths, eſpecially as 1 
heard him ſay, on ſome gentſemen s 
praiſing the ſuit, and telling him they 
lieved there was not ſuch another in 
England, that he was: grerty ſure there 
was not; for he had beipoke it at Paris, 
according to his on taſte, and it had 
not been come over long enough for any 
one to take a pattern by it. b | 
Murcio. I mult own there is a ſtrong 
probability in what you ſay; but yet, 
without a certainty, know not what 
— I * purſue, 1 5 4 
Conrade. If you wi e my advice, 
ſend for him: I heard him 1 he ſnould 
dine at home, ſo is ſcarcely gone gut. 
Give ſome diſtant hints, at Fett con · 
cerning a marriage with your daughter; 
and, according to the anſwers he makes, 
you will be inſtructed how to proceed. 
Murcio. It ſhall be ſo. I will not let 


him fee. I haye any ſuſpicion of my 
davghter's fault; and, whether there he 
Any thing between the or not, 1 pro- 


poſal of the nature you mention cannot 
ſeem ſtrange to him, as our families have 
always lived together in a — ar- 
mony and good underſtanding. 

He had no ſooner ſaid * than he 


- 


2 . 4 
3 
* 
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called a ſervant, and ſent him with his 
compliments to Dorimon, to let him 
know he deſired to ſpeak with him im- 
mediately, if not otherwiſe engaged. 
After this, the two friends had ſome far- 
ther diſcourſe concerning what ſteps the 
father of Melanthe ſhould take in this 
affair; when the fellow who had been 
ſent on the above meſſage returned, and 

told his maſter that Dorimon ſaid he 
would not fail doing himſelf the honour 
of obeying his commands in a few 
minutes : on which Conrade took his 


leave; and Murcio ſat down, endea- 


to frame his temper and counte- 
o as to be ſuitable to the bufineſs 
he had in hand. 
Dorimon appeared in a ſhort time; 
and, the firſt compliments being paſt, 
Murcio n to open what he had to 
ſay, by telling him that he had a great 
regard for his family; that he was a 
ntleman ; and that, being 
now five and twenty, he much wondered 
that he had not beard of his addreffing 
. fome lady on the ſcore of marriage. To 
which Dorimon replied, that marriage 
was a thing he had not as yet much 
thought upon; and that, having a ſiſter 
who took care of his houſe, a wife was 
the leſs neceffary to him. Murcio then 
demanded if he found any averſion in 
himſelf to changing his condition in fa- 
your of a woman of equal birth and for- 
tune, and who would approve of his 
enfions. Dorimon ſeemed a little 
urprized at theſe interrogatories ; but 
anſwered in the _— with this pro» 


vourin 
nance 


Ine young 


viſo, that the on of the lady were 
equally agreeable. Murcio, thinking 
this reply a my eue for explaining 
himſelt,drd fo in the following manner 
Marci. What think you, then, of my 
daughter Melanthe ? 1 
| orimon. As of an angel, Sir, above 
my hopes. 5 
Murrio. No fine ſpeeches, Dorimon ; 
deal fincerely with me. Do you like her 
well enough to marry her? 


Dorimon. Yes, Sir, upon my ſoul! 


and ſhould bleſs the hand that gave ber 
to me. 5 


Murcis. Sir, I take you at your word; hz 
opportunity of endeavouring to inſpire 


and give you mine thatyov ſhall have her, 
and fix thouſand pounds, if you think 
that a ſufficient dower. . 
© Derimen. I do, Sir; and, Me- 
lanthe is a ſufficient fortune of If, 


ſhall accept your offer, and make a ſet- 
tHement accordingly. 


by the han 
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| Murcio, Then there remains no moſt 
than . the marriage · articles dran 
which, it you pleaſe, ſhall he to-morrow 
morning. - 5 | 
Sir, may I not have leave to ſee her, to 
throw myſelf at her feet, and be aſſured 
ſhe will unt regret the happineſs you be- 
upon me? Ws | 
Murcio,, Oh, Sir, you have nothing 
to apprehend on that account; for, to 
be ptain with you, I defigned her for 
another. She rejeRed the propoſal, for 
which ſhe has been under ſome diſgrace : 
but, as I have ſince diſcovered her diſ- 
obedience was occaſioned by the affec- 
tion ſhe has for you, I was the more 
eaſily induced to pardon it. She does not 
yet know that I confent to gratify her 
inclinations : but you ſhall have the 
pleafure of telling her yourſelf. 
He then went to the door, and ordered 
a fervant to bid Melanthe ceme down : 
after which he turned back, and ſaid to 
Dorimon— My daughter will wait on 
« you preſently. I know you will ex- 
© caſe my leaving you together: I have 
© buſineſs calls me abroad; but expect 
© to ſee you to-morrow morning, 
© ſhall have a lawyer here.” He laid no 
more; but went haſtily away, to avoid 
ſeeing his daughter. He had not left 
the room above half a minute, before 
Melanthe entered, but with a confuſion 
im le to be expreffed. She had ex- 
etted no other, on being called down, 
than to meet ſome terrible effects of her 
father's diſpleaſure. Her eyes, red with 
tears, were now caſt down upon the floor, 
as ſhe advanced with flow and trembli 
ſteps; nor ſaw ſhe who was there, till 
Dorimon 88 forward, and took her 
with theſe words 
Dorimon, Charming Melanthe, how 
am I tranſported at the goodneſs of your 
father! How mcapable vf expreſſing my 
gratitude for the permiſſion he has juſt. 
now given me of telling you-how much, 
how truly I adore you! 
. Melanthe. Bleſs me, Dorimon, what 
is the meaning of all tnis ! Where is m 
father ? i . 
Dorimen. Gone, te grve me the ha 


o 


with fentiments in favour of my 
paſſion, and conformable to his will. 
Melanthe. Your paſſion, and his will! 


Certainly, Dorimon, you muſt either be 


mad, or I not in my ſenſes! For Heavens? 
fake, explain this mykery 1 1 oo 
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He was going to reply, when his ſiſter 
Florimel came tripping in. That young 
lady having been informed by Molly of 


all that had paſſed at Murcio's houſe, . 


was extremely impatient to know how 
ker fair friend ved afterwards on 
that occaſion. Melanthe no ſooner ſaw 
3 than ſhe flew into her arms, and 
cried— | 
Melanthe, My dear, dear Florimel, 
what would I not have given to have 
ſeen you. laſt night! | 
Florimel. I was no leſs eager to be 
with you. Burt I find things have quite 
changed their face. I met your father 
at the door as I entered; the old gentle- 
man ſoems to be in quite good humour, 
deſired me to walk up, and teld me I 
_ find you and my brother toge- 
er. ; 
Dorimon. Aye, my dear filter, we 


are together; and, I hope, ſhall ſoon be 


joined to ſeparate no more. Eh 
i Separate no more! As 
how? . ä b 
Dorinon. By the indifloluble ties of 
marriage. Murcio, the generous Mur- 
cio, — beſtowed her — me. To- 
morro the articles are to be drawn, and 
there will then de nothing waming but 


my angel's conſent for the conſumma- 
tion of my bliſs. : 
 Florimel, And was this the uſineſs 
on which he ſent for you in ſuch haſte ? 
Dorimon. The ſame. - 


+ Here Florimel burit into fo violent a 
fit of laughter, as rendered her unable 
to ſpeak for ſome time. In vain Dori- 
mon aſked ſeveral times over the cauſe 


of this extravagant mirth; and it was 


hut by degrees ſhe recovered herlelf 
enough to make this reply 
Florumel. I have found out the rid- 
dle!} It was I, brother, that have made 
this match. Yes, with the aſſiſtance of 
that ſuit of cloaths you have on. 
Then addreſſing herſelf to Melanthe, 
proceeded thus — * You muſt know, 
my dear, that it was Conrade himſelf 
that watched me coming out of your 
© houſe. I ſaw him ſtand perdu under 
Sir Thomas ******'s porch. He has 
© certainly ſeen my brother in theſe 
© cloaths; and, miſtaking him for me, 
© has paſſed him upon your father for 
« yourſuppoſed gallant. Dorimon was 
now as much confounded; in his turn, 


as the two ladies had been in theirs; till 


his ſiſter, having firſt obtained Me- 
Uunthe's leave, related to bim the whole 


6s 


hiſtory of their contrivance to break ihe 
match with Conrade.- This repetition 
occaſioned ſome ntry between the 
brother and ſiſter; but Melanthe -was 
too much aſhamed to bear any great 
uu in it. Her new lover obſerving her 
e 


riouſneſs, ſpoke in this manner 


. Dorimon. I have got nothing, Flo- S 


rimel, by the account you have given, 
but the mortification of that vanity 
Murcio had inſpired me with; and dare 
not now flatter myſelf that Melanthe 
will ſo readily, as I ouce hoped, ac- 
quieſce in the agreement made between 


us. 

Florimal. If ſhe dbes not, all will 
come out; and if ſo, Murcio will-cer- 
tainly return to his 

ive her to Conrade. What ſay you, 
Melanthe; have you averſion enough 
tor my brother to run ſo great a riſque? 

This demand made Melanthe bluſh 
exceſſively. She _ pauſed, and hung 
down her head; but at laſt made this re- 
turn — $o ſudden a change in my for- 


tune might well excuſe me from 


giving a direct anſwer to ſuch a quei - 
* tion. Of this, however, you may be 
* aſſured, that I have not courage us 
« difobey my father a ſecond time, and 


that I love the ſiſter too well to have - 


© any averſion ta the brother. 

On this Dorimon kiſſed her hand 
with a great deal of warmth, and ſaid 
many tender and paſſionate things to 
ber; which, as the reader will eaſily 
conceive, I think it needleſs to repeat 3 
and ſhall only add that, between the bro- 
thet and the ſiſter, Melanthe was at laſi 


vailed upon to confeſs, that it would * 


be without the leaſt reluQance ſhe ſhould 
obey her father in the choice he had 
now made for her. Though there was 
now little cauſe to apprehend any diſap- 
pointment in theſe nuptials, yet I re- 
ſolved to ſee the thing fully concluded 
on; accordingly I went the next morn- 
ing to Murcio's houie, where 1 found 
him very buſy with his lawyer.  Dori- 
mon came in ſoon after; and the writ- 
ings were prelently filled up, ſigned, 
ſealed, and duly executed, hy both pax- 
ties: and the lawyer had no ſooner left 
the room, than Murcio ſpoke 10 Do- 
rimon in theſe. terms j 
Murcio. Well, 
there is nothing now wanting ſor the 


making you my ſon, except the cere- 


mony of the church; and I don't caie 
bow ſoon that alſa was performed. | 2 


faxit engagement ta 


Dorimon, 1 think : 


— 
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do not love to ſee affairs of this nature 
kept long in hand. Beſides, you muſt 
know, thaton my — . refuſing to 
marry the perſon I firſt propoſed to her, 
1 fwore in my paſſion that I would ne- 
ves fee her face again till ſhe was a wife, 

Dorimon. You may be aſſured, Sir, 
I ſhall think every moment an age; and 
J do not doubt but the knowledge of the 
Yow you have made will very much ex- 

ite my wiſnes. 

Murcio. I am going directly to my 
little country-ſeat, and ſhall leave you 
to conſult with her about the day; but 
will write to the rector of ****, who is 
my kinſman, and deſire he will perform 
the office: when that is over, would 
have you both come down to , 
where you may depend upon meeting 

with a fatherly reception. "LP 

Nothing farther, of any conſequence, 
was ſaid by either of them. Murcio 
took coach for the country, and Dori- 
mon went to the apartment of his miſ- 
treſs ; where ſtrenuouſly preſſing her for 
the ſpeedy conſummation of his happi- 
neſs, her father's pretended vow ſerved 
as an excuſe for her compliance, and ſhe 
eonſented that the wedding ſhould be the 
next Sunday after. No accident re- 

tarded the fulfilling this agreement, and 
they were married on the day appointed; 


after which they ſet out, accompanied 


dy Florimel, for“ , to receive the 
bleſſing Murcio had promiſed to heftow 
upon them. As no one of the company 
had any reaſon to be diſcontented at 
| what had happened, it is not to be 
doubted but the goddeſs of chearfulneſs 
accompanied them in their little journey: 
J ſay journey, becauſe the ſiſter of Do- 
rimon having an averſion to the water, 
they went in a landau, in complaiſance 
to her; but the ſubje& of their con- 
verſation is not in my power to relate, as 
T had no opportunity of being witneſs 
of it. ö ; 


— 
o 


CHAP. N. 

"CONTAINS A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT 
OF SOME FARTHER PARTICU- 

- LARS, iN SOME MEASURE RELA- 
TIVE TO THE FOREGOING Ab- 
VENTURE. 8 


Avid married my two new- 
1 made lovers, the reader will poſ- 


Sbly imagine, mat the lat act of the 


with any of my characters: 2 
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play is. ended, and that I ſhould now 
drop-the curtain, to prepare for ſome 
"freſh ſubje & of entertainment; but he 
muſt wait awhile; I have not done 
beſides, 
as there are many things which ſeem to 
require a farther explanation, I cannot 
think of parting with my favourite Flo- 
rimel, without giving her thoſe juſt praiſes 
which her wit — good- humour may 
juſtly claim. It is not unlikely, in- 
deed, but that there may be ſome over- 
fcrupulons ladies in the world, who will 
be ſo far from approving the character 
of this charming girl, that they will 
highly contemn her for aſſuming the 
air and habit of a man, though for never 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time; and even rail at 
Melanthe, for conſenting to put in exe- 
cution the ſtratagem ſhe had contiived 
for her deliverance from an evil ſo juſtly 
dreaded by her. Such as theſe will cer- 
tainly think I have faid enough, if not 
too much, on the occaſion; and perhaps 
throw aſide the hook, and cry they will 
read no farther. Well, be it ſo; the 
los will be entirely their own: I am 
pretty confident neither my reputation, 
nor the profits of my publiſher, will 
ſuffer by their ill- nature in this point. 
It is for «the entertainment of the gay, 
the witty, and truly virtuous who, by 
the way, are never cenſorious—that theſe 
lucubrations are chiefly intended; and 
if I am ſo fortunate as to pleaſe them, 
ſhould give myſelf no great pain what 
may be ſaid of me by thoſe of the above- 
mentioned claſs. In defiance, therefore, 
of theſe fair, or rather unfair criticks, 
I ſhall proceed in what I have farther to 
relate concerning the principal ſubjecte 
of this narrative. ks 
On their arrival at, they were 
received by Murcio with a ſhew of the 

greateſt ſatisfaGtion;z, yet I, who took 
care to be there before them, in order te 
be witneſs of what ſhould paſs at this 
firſt interview, could eaſily perceive that 
he embraced his ſon-in-law with more 
cordiality and leſs conſtraint than he did 
his daughter. The remembrance of 
her ſuppoſed fault doubtleſs rendered him 
unable to treat her with his accuſtomed 
tenderneſs : he ſcarce touched her cheek 
in ſaluting her; and when he gave ber 
his bleſſing, added—* Pray. Heaven 
your future conduct may deſerve it!” 
It could not be otherwiſe, but that all 
the company muſt comprehend the full 
meaning of theſe words: but paged . 
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lanthe was ſo much affected by them, 
that ſhe burſt into a flood of tears; and 
throwing herſelf a ſecond time at her fa- 
ther's feet, addreſſed him in theſe pa- 
thetick terms 7 e 

Melanthe. Oh, Sir, I beg, I be- 
ſeech you, by all the love you once hail 
for me, to forgive.the only act of diſ- 
obedience I was ever guilty of; pardon 
but the averſion I had to the match you 
firſt propoſed to me, and you will eaſily 
abſolve the reſt. = 

Dorimon. Yes, Sir, my dear, my 
charming wife, is as innocent of every 
thing that can deſerve your blame, as 
am from even the moſt diſtant wiſh of 
violating her purity, or diſhonouring 
your family. 

Florimel. Aye, aye, it is me 
that am alone in fault; but, fince the 
miſchief I have done has been produc- 
tive of ſo much good, I ſcarce doubt of 
being excuſed by a gentleman of ſo much 
good ſenſe as Murcio. I have deli- 
vered your daughter, Sir, by my con- 
trivance, from the horrors of a force 
marriage; I have procured a wife for 
my brother, with whom, if he is not 
the moſt happy, I am certain he de- 
ſerves to be the moſt miſcrable, of all 
mankind; and I have got you a ſon · in- 
law,. who I hope will merit that honour 
by his future behaviour. 8 
Murcio, who could not form even the 
moſt diſtant gueſs at the meaning of all 
this, looked ſometimes on the one, and 
ſometimes on the other, with all the 
tokens of the utmoſt amazement, with- 
out being able to. ſpeak. one ſyllable; 
which gave Florimel the opportunity of 
unravelling the whole myſtery of the af- 
fair, as ſhe had' before promiſed Me- 
lanthe to take upon herſelf to do. In 
ſpite of the little reſentment Murcio at 
fir conceived for the trick that had 
been put upon him, he could not for- 
bear ſmiling at the invention of the 
contriver; and the wit and ſpirit with 
which that young lady talked to him 
upon it, very much contributed to bring 
| him into good humour: but that which 
entirely reconciled him, to the wedded 
pair- was, the conſideration that Dori- 
mon was wholly ignorant of the plot 
till after the marriage was concluded; 
and the aſſurance Melanthe gave him, 
that ſhe wag far from any intention to 
deceive him, but had flattered herſelf 
with the hope that Conrade would have 


tioning to him the reaſons he had for 
doing ſo. Though to have married bis 
daughter to Conrade would have ſayed 
him fx. thouſand pounds, yet the many 
ill conſequences which would probably. 


have attended fo diſproportionate 4 


match, now occurring to his mind, which, 
before he had,not thought upon, made 
him not only contented,. but rejoiced, 


that this change of hands had hap» 


penedy and he could not forbear kiſſing 
and hugging Florimel for being the chief 
author of it. *. 1 „ Tra 
Every one now epdeavouring to out- 
vie the other in giving teſtimonies of his 
good - humour, among the many gay and 
gallant things taid by Dorimon on this 


occaſion, he protelted to keep his French 


cloaths as long as he lived, for a- 

tua] memento of the good they had done 
for him, and never wear them but on 
the anniverſary of that happy day which 
gave his dear Melanthe to his arms. 
On falling afterwards. jnto ſome diſs 
courſe concerning the oddneſs of the ac - 
cident which had brought about a mar- 


ringe ſo little thought of by either of 
the parties, yet ſo agreeable to both, as 


well as to their friends, Murcio ex- 
preſſed himſelf in this manner= 

Murcio. I cannot help thinking thag 
there is ſomething peculiarly remarkable 
in this tran action, and looks as if the 
hand of Heaven had directed the ac. 
complinhment. 3 

Florimel. 


I dare almoſt en my 


own life for the mutual happineſs of 


theirs. Their humours are ſo exactly 
ſuited to each other, that neither of 
them are fit for any body elſe; and, now 
I conſider on it, am amazed that, in the 
long acquaintance” they had together, 


this buſinels never came into either of 


their heads till chance put it there. 

Dorimon. Nay, lifter, I am now con-. 
vinced, by the tranſport and the pleaſ- 
ing flutter at my heart, on the offer 
Murcio made of his daughter, that I 
was then paſſionately in love with her 
though without knowing it. 

Melanthe. And if you had been as 


indifferent to me, as I then thought yo 


were, I ſhould not certainly have been 
ſa ſoon and io eaſily peiſuaded to be 


„% 

Marcio. Well, all things have hap- 
pened for the beſt; and there is nothing 
now wanting to compleat my ſatis fac- 


4 


broke the engagement without men- 


— 
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tion, but the clearing up Melanthe's 
innocence to Conrade. I ſhould be glad 
he were here. 

The word was fcarceout of his mouth, 
when a ſervant came into the room, and 
informed him, that the perſon he had 
mentioned was below; on which he or- 


dered he ſhould be immediately intro- 


duced. The old gentleman, who had 
heard nothing of what had happened, 
nor ſeen Murcjo ſince the converfation 
with him, repeated in a former chapter, 
had been impatient to know the ſucceſs 
of his propolal to Dorimon; and find- 
ing he did not return to town as uſual, 
made him this viſit at *****, in order 
to gratify his curioſity. He had not 
advanced above half way into the room, 
when Murcio preſented the bride and 
bridegroom to him; and told him he 


had been juſt wiſhing for him to con- 


gratulate the nuptials. Conrade en- 
deavoured to compole himſelf enough to 
ſalute them with the accuſtomed forms; 
but as he had not in his heart believed 
that Dorimon would be prevailed upon 
to marry Melanthe, though he had ad- 
viſed her father to make the experiment, 
was ſo much ſurprized on finding the 
affair concluded, that he could not for- 
bear teſtifying it in his looks, as well as 


by crying out— 


Conrade. What, married! 

Florimel. Ves, Sir, they are mar- 
ried: the indiſſoluble k not is tied; for 
which all due thanks be given to your 
fortunate miſtake. | 

Conrade, My . miſtake, Madam! 
Pardon me, if I do not comprehend 
your meaning. 

Dorimon. I believe you do not, Sir: 
yet it is to your miſtaking another for 
me, that I am indebted for being put 
in poſſeſſion of a happineſs which other- 
wile I muit have ſolicited for a long ſe- 
ries of time, and perhaps at laſt never 
have obtained. I do aſſure you, Sir, 
I never preſumed to entertain one with 
to the diſhonour of Melanthe; and was 
fleeping in my own bed when you ima- 
gined me juſt riſen from her arms. 

Murcio. He tells you nothing but 
the truth. He is innocent, io 1s Me- 
Janrhe. But here ttands her gallant; 
Here is the author of this enigma. 

In concluding theſe words, which he 
had uttered with the moſt chearful air, 


he patted Florimel upon her check, and 


ily puſhed her owa ds Conrade: 
t that gentleman was now in ſuch a 


conſternation, that he ſcarce knew where 
he was, much leſs had the power of dif. - 
tinguiſhing the ſenſe of any thing he 
either ſaw or heard; till Florimel re- 
lated to him, in her ſprightly faſhion, | 
every particular of that ſtratagem which 
had occaſioned the breaking off the 


intended match between him and Me- 


lanthe. Morcio alſo, and Dorimon, 
aver ing the truth of what ſhe, ſaid, he 
began at laſt to ſee clearly into the whole 
aftair; after which Melanthe, with a 
— deal of modeſty and ſweetneſs, ad- 
reſſed herſelf to him in theſe terms - 

| Melanthe, I hope, Sir, you will par- 
don the deception put upon you, as I: 
was conftrained to purſue fo ex traor- 
dinary amethod, to avoid a thing which, 
in the end, muſt have been no leſs diſ- 
agreeable to you than to myſelf, I 
ſhall always acknewledge my obligation 
to the generous offer — 
made: but love, Sir, is not in our 
power; if it were, my gratitude to you, 
the conſideration of my own intereſt, 
and the duty owing to my father, would 
certainly have inſpired me with it. 

Conrade. Say no more, ſweet lady. 
Jam aſhamed of my paſt folly; and only 
wiſh yon would exert all the influence 
you have over your witty ſhe-gallant, 
not to expoſe this ſtory in print. I 
ſhould be ſorry, methinks, to ſee myſelt 
in a novel or play. 4s 

Florimel. No, no, Sir; yon need be 
under no apprehenſions on that ſcore. 
I would not, for my own ſake, have 
the world know I put on breeches; left 
my huſband, when I get one, ſhould be 
afraid I would attempt to wear them af- 
terwards. 4 

This reply of Florimel's fet the 
whole company into a fit of laughter, 
and would doubtleſs have been the oc- 
caſion of many pleaſant repartees, if the 
butler had nor that inſtant given them 
a ſummons to the next room, where 
was a table elegantly ſpread with ever 
thing ſuitable to the ſeafon. But, as 
could not partake of any of the deli - 
cacies I ſaw before me, I thought it 
heſt to leave the houſe; ſo accordingly 1 
ſ1:pped out, plucked off my belt, went 
into a boat, and ordered the waterman 
to row as fait as poſſible to London; 
where being arrived, I contented my- 
ſelf with ſuch fare as my own homely 
board afforded. . Not many weeks had 
this adventure elapſed, before I heard 
that Florimel was- married to a young | 
N gentleman 
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had loved, and by whom ſhe was 
equally beloved. inſatiate curio- 
ſity, on this information, led me to en- 
quire into the hidden cauſe which had 
ſo long delayed the completion of their 
mutual wiſhes; and, by ways and means 
too tedious to be here inſerted, I at laſt 
diſcovered it to be ſuch as attracted my 
higheſt eſteem and admiration. 
Dorimon had been $0 __ va- 
nt in his equi and way of livin 
Elle on his onde, Mor hcl for 
tune lay in his hands; and if called out, 
which in all probability would have been 
the caſe if ſhe had married, he muſt haye 
been obliged to mortgage ſome part of 
his eſtate for the payment. It was there- 
fore to ſave her brother from ſo great 
an inconvenience, that this generous 
young lady had been deaf to all the ſoli- 
citations of a beloved lover, and the ſoft 
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gentleman whom for ſeveral years the _ 


+, St 
r 


3 

nthe's fortune coming into the family, 
removed the only impediment to ber 
withes, Thus, by the moſt unſeen, 


undreamt-of means, does Providence 


diſpoſe every thing for the advantage of ' 
u see. imel, b 2 | 
and contrivance to ſerve her Pie friend, 
without propoſing the leaſt intereſt to 
herſelf, or even imagining ſhe could 
have any, not only brought about her 
brother's happineſs, but met her own re- 
ward, in the accompliſhment of her fe- 
licity, Theſe two families live to 


in the moſt perfe& harmony; and Mur- 


cio, who is little Jeſs fond of Florimel 
than of his own daughter, paſſes moſt 
his time among them. Conrade alſo is 
extremely intimate with both; inſomuch 
— 3 3 he — 7 ho 
ceaſe, divide a his 
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cn AP. I. 


1s A KIND OF WARNING-BELL TO 


THE PUBLICK, AND GIVES A ME- 
LANCHOLY, THOUGH TOO COM- 
MON PROOF, THAT A PERSON IN 
ENDEAVOURING, BY UNJUST OR 
 IMPRUDENT MEASURES, TO A- 
VOID FALLING IN/FO: AN IMA- 
GINARY MISFORTUNE, Is FRE- 
QUENTLY LIABLE TO BRING 
ON EFFECTUALLY WHAT MIGHT 
OTHERWISE NEVER MAVE HAP- 
PENED. | 


4 all the paſſions which 
E 


diſtrat the human mind, 
there is none more perni- 


cious in it's quality, nor 


8 more dreadful in it's con- 
ſequences, than jealouſy. 
It is looked upon, indeed, as the moſt 
certain proof of a ſtrong and violent af- 
fection; yet it is ſuch a proof as no one 
would wiſn to experience, as it infal- 
libly involves the beloved obje& in a 
yariety of diſquiets, whether innocent 
or guilty: nor is the perſon poſſeſſed of 
this raging fury leſs wretched; fo juſt 
are theſe words of Mr. Dryden 


BOOK Ul. 
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O jealouſy ! thou raging ill, 
© Why haſt thou found a place in lover's 
© hearts ? 3 
Afflicting whae thou canſt hot kill, 
And poiſoning Love himſelf with his own 
6 darts.” 


And as the inimitable Shakeſpeare 
yet more emphatically, in my opinion, 


expreſſes it 


© 0 what damn'd minutes tells he o'er, 
© Whodoats, yet doubts; ſuſpects, yet ſtrong- 
© ly loves ! 


But as jealouſy frequently takes pof- 
ſeſſion of the ſou] by almoſt imperceptible 
degrees, the following little narrative ' 
may ſerve as an antidote againſt it's poi- 
ſon; and warn every one, married per- 
ſons eſpecially,” not to give way to it's 
firſt attacks, leſt it ſhould be in time 
wholly ſubdued by it. 

Cleora had from her very infancy been 
promiſed in marriage to the ſon of a 
neighbouring gentleman, about three 
years older than herſelf. An inclioa- 
tion for her intended huſband grew u 

i der years; nor was his atfection leſs 
te for her, whom he e ed would 
one diy. be his wife; but when the in- 

; . nocent 


IHE IVI 
nocent pair became riße for the con- 


ſummatzen of their mutual wiſhes, an 


4 


unhappy diſpute happened between their 
—— which entirely broke off the 
match at once, and they were furbid to 
{ee each other any mure, As I was not 
at that time acquainted with either of 
the le vers, I cannot pretend to deſcribe 
what their young hearts ſuſtained in this 
_ ccuel ſeparation; it was doubtleſs very 
grie vous to them both at firit; but ab- 
ſence, and variety of amuſements, pro- 
vided for them by their reſpective pa- 
rents, in order to diſſipate their chagrin; 
by degrees wrought the deſired effects: 
Leander, for ſo he was called, grew one 
of the gayeſt men about the town ; and 
Cleora was fo far weaned from the re- 
membrance of him, that (he obeyed her 
father without reluctance in receiving 
the addreſſes of Ariſtus; who, after the 
neceſſary forms of courtſhip, became her 
huſband. | : 
Few nuptials gave a greater promiſe 
of felicity. The births, the fortunes; 
of the wedded pair, were equal; their 
ages perfectly agreeable: ihe was not 
quite nineteen, and he no more than five 
and twenty; ſhe was a very lovely wo: 
man, he a moit graceful man. He had 
adored her to ſo romantick a height, 
that it was thought, if he had not ob- 
tained her, a dagger or a bowl of poiſon 
muſt have heen his fate. She treated 
him with all the tenderneſs that could 
be expected from a virtuous woman by 
a reaſonable man. They were, in the 
firſt months of their marriage, the envy 
and admiration of as many as knew 
them. But, alas! how uncertain is the 
date of human happineſs! When Haven 
is not pleaſed to beſtow on us a contented 
mind; I mean, when we do not atk that 
bleſſing, and endeavour to acqume it; in 
vain indulgent Fortune laviſhes her 
whole ſtock of beunties on us; we re- 
pine amidſt our plenty, enjoy nothing 
we poſſeſs, and are wretches becauſe we 
will be ſo. . 
The bridal houſe, ſo lately the theatre 
of joy and pleaſure, ſoon became the cell 
of gloomy tulleuneſs and black deipair. 
The eyes of the beautiful Cleora were 
frequently ſeen red with weeping : {tte 
ceaſed to appear at any publick place, 
and received very little company at 
home; while en the brow &F the once 
chearful, gay Ariſtus, nove loured a 
heavy melancholy, and all the indica- 


tions of a deep inward grief, Every 
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one ſaw the change; but none gould. 
as. difcern the cauſe: it could nia 

wever, long be kept a ſecret; the fare; 
vants who waited immediately on their 


perſons were the firſt who diſcovered its 


theſe reported it to the others, and they. 
failed not to whiſper it to ö mah nd 


they were acquainted with that + 
N was prodigionſly jealous of his 
dy. | 4488 


ty» 
ing her love and duty to him. Not 
contented with this, he proceched far - 
ther, and forbade her to make any 
viſits without him, except to his mo- 
ther, who lived but in the next ſtreetz 
and then to let him know, that he might 
meet her there, and bring her homes 
Hard as this injunction ſeemed to her 
ſhe complied with it; being reſolved, if 
ible, to chace from his mind all. 
thoſe ideas ſhe found he had conceived. 
in prejudice of her diſcretion, aud con- 
vince him that ſhe regarded nothing fo 
much as his ſatisfa&ion, = 
What more could woman do, or man 
expect? yet all was not enough to make 
this jealons huſband eaſy. Whenever 


they were abroad together, if any gen- 


tleman happened to be m company; the 
le aſt gallant thing ſaid to her, or com- 
piaiſance returned to it by her, imme- 
diately ſet the worm within his brain a 
madding, and made him, on their com- 
ing home, reproach in terms * 
unbecoming in hm to make uſe of, 
and difficult for her to bear with pa- 
tience : yet, nevertheleſs, he ſtill loved 
her, loved her to an exceſs; but, as the 


poet lays 

© No ſigns of love in jealous men remains... 

s Buc that which fick men 
their pain. 


This behaviour of Ariflus engroſſed 
much of the converſation of the town, 
and various were the conjectures pled 


upon 
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upon it. Some highly blamed him; 
others were apt to imagine there 
really been ſome imprudences on the 
part of Cleora; and not a few there 
were among her own ſex, who, bye 
her for thoſe very perfections whic 


ought to have excited their eſteem, 


ſerupled not to pronounce her guilty of 


every thing ſhe could be ſuſpected of. 

Much was this lady to be pitied. 
Deprived of all thoſe pleaſures to which 
her youth had been accuſtomed, ill- 
treated by her huſband, cenſured by her 
acquaintance, and ſecluded from the ſo- 
ciety of thoſe who might. have found 
means of diverting, if not wholly diſſi- 
pating her melancholy. To add to her 
misfortunes, ſhe had no friend near her 
to whom ſhe might complain. Her fa- 
ther, being a widower, had broke -up 
houſe · keeping ſoon after her marriage, 
and was retired, with an intent to paſs 
the remainder of his days with her el- 
der ſiſter, who was ſettled in a far diſ- 
tant county; ſo that theonly . from 
whom the received any conſolation was 
Miſs Lucia, the ſiſter of Ariftus, a young 
lady of great good-nature, and who 
þelieving her truly innocent, uſed her 
utmoſt endeavours to put all chimeras 
to her prejudice out of her brother's 
head. 

The diſcourſes which continually 


filled my ears about this family, and the 


- 


different opinions the world had of the 
manner of their living together, made 
me reſolve to have recourſe to my In- 
viſibility, in order to diſcover which was 
in the right. Accordingly, I went one 
day, equipped as uſual, with my Belt 
and Tablet, to make a viſit at their 
houfe. Ariſtus was abroad; but I 


found Cleora, fitting in a very penſive 


poſture, in her dreſſing- room. I had 
not been there above two minutes, be- 
fore her footman came in, and preſented 
her with a letter, which he told her was 
left for her by a porter, who ſaid it re- 

uired no anſwer, and was gone. 
I muſt confeſs that, on hearing this, 


I wasguilty of great injuſtice to Cleora, 


and began to be apprehenſive that her 

huſband's ſuſpicions were founded on 
too ſolid reaſons; but I was ſoon aſnamed 

of my raſh judgment, when, ſlipping 

behind her chair, and looking over her 

ſhoulder as ſhe read, I perceived the let- 

ter was from Miſs Lucia, and contained 

theſe lines— = | 


ev. 
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wo cannot expreſs how 
greatly I am troubled, on 
, 3 — ' obliged to fend this, 

inſtead of waiting on | g 
© Be aſſured I beans — {apa 
verſation as I ought; and ſhall no 


© leſs ſuffer in. being deprived of it, 


© Heaven knows for how long a time, 
than you will do in the knowledge of 


© the cauſe, Some idle ſtories, of which, 


© I dare believe, my brother's un- 
© happy caprice has been the ſole occa- 
© fron, have reached the ears of m 
* mamma, and made her think it im- 
$ _ for me to be ſeen with you, 
© while the world continues to judge of 
© you in the manner it does at preſent, 
© She heard of your meſſage to me, and 
« ſtriftly forbade me to obey the ſum. 
* mons. You know too well, my dear 
* Cleora, what duty is owing from a 
© child to a parent, and alſo how much 
my father's will has left me in her 
power, to reſent the painful proof I 
now give of my obedience to her. I 
with, for my own ſake, as well as 
yours, that ſhe, my brother, and every 
one that knows us, were as well con- 
vinced as myſelf of your perfe& inno- 
cence; but, till that happy time ar- 
rives, muſt content myſelf with the 
memory of the many happy hours we 
have paſſed together, nd e hopes of 
many more yet to come, -when once. 
the horrid cloud which now ſeparates 
us is removed, Farewel! That Hea- 
© ven may ſend you comfort under your 
« preſent affliction, and ſpeedily relieve 
you from it, ſhall be the conſtant 
* 3 of her who is, with the greateſt 
© fincerity, your moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
| Luci.“ 


Scarce had ſhe gone through half this 
epiſtle, before her countenance betrayed 
the effect it produced. Diſdain, rage, 
grief, ſeemed now to have united all 
their force to -raiſe a tempeſt in her 
mind; which immediately broke forth 
in theſe and the like exclamations— 
© Deprived of my poor Lucia, too, and 
on ſo ſhocking a pretence! Good Hea- 
© ven! for what unknown crime of mine, 
© or of my anceſtors, am I linked into 
© ſuch a family! Mother and fon alike 
© unjuſt, ungrateful, baſe, tyrannick ! 
© Have I renounced all the gay ainuſe · 
© ments of life, ſubmitted my 3 
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© the will of an imperious huſband, and 
« made it my whole ſtudy to oblige him, 
to meet at laſt with this ungenerous, 
this barbarous return! My virtue ſu- 
ſpected my reputation traduced, and 
© my converſation ſhunned as a diſ- 
grace! Oh, tis too much too much 
0 - human patience to ſuſtain!” 

Many other - expreſſions of the ſame 
nature did her paſſion vent; till, at haſt, 
recollecting the requeſt Lucia had made 
in the poſtſcript of her letter, ſhe ſnatched 
it haſtily from off her toilet, and thruſt 
it into the fire; ſaying, at the ſame time, 
Poor Lucia, however, mult not ſuffer 
for her friendſhip to me. 


Ariftus being returned home, was that 


inſtant coming up ſtairs 3 which being 
oppoſite to the room where Cleora was, 
and the door open, he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing this laſt action, though 
not of hearing the words which accom- 
panied it. He flew like lightning to 
the chimney, in order to ſave the paper, 
not doubting but it contained ſomething 
that might add freſh fuel to his jea- 
louſy ; but, nimble as he was, the flames 
were yet more quick, and left not the 
leaſt part of what he ſo much wanted 
unconſumed. This diſappointment, 
joined with what he had ſeen Cleora do, 
ſo much inflamed him, that looking on 
her with eyes ſparkling with indigna- 


tion, he ſaluted her with this re- 
proach— ; 
Ariflus. I perceive, Madam, you 


will be (till too cunning for me. Had I 
come a moment ſooner, I might, per- 
haps, have diſcovered enough in that pa- 

r, to have filenced all your future 
— of virtue and fidelity. 

Cleora. Oh, Sir, you need he under 
no apprehenſions on that ſcore. The 
continuance of your baſe ſuſpicions de- 
ſerve not that I ſhould be at any pains to 
undeceive you. ; 

Arifius. No, twould be in vain: 
too well I know you. Nor can you, 
dare you, now attempt to juſtify your- 

ſelf, after the glaring proof I have re- 
ceived of your infidelity. | 
 Cleora. What proof? 

Ariſtus. That paper, perfidious wo- 
man!—that paper, whoſe aſhes, could 
they ſpeak, would riſe up in judgment 
againſt you, | 

Cleora, This is madneſs, or ſome 
ne pretext to uſe me ill. Pray, what 

can the moſt injurious of your ĩmagina- 


* 


tellow 
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tions ſuggeſt, on the burning of · a bit of 


per? | ; a 
Ariftus, Did I not obſerve 
countenance while throwing the 
ſcraw] into the fire? Did not 
pony eyes purſue it as you woul 
rom whom it came? Were not 
all the marks of guilt and confuſion on 
your cheeks on my approach? But this 
is not all: I was told below that you 
had juſt received a letter by a porter. 
Anſwer to that, thou hypocrite! Does 
it become a married woman, of your 


ewd 
our 
the 


rank and circumſtances, to receive let- 


ters, brought by ſuch meſſengers? 
Cleora. A mariied woman] {ay ra- 
ther a married wretch! for ſuch are all 
who have huſbands like Ariſtus. 
Ariftus. Still you evade the queſtion; 
but, if you would not, deierve to be the 
wretch you call yourſelf, be once fincere, 
and tell me from which of your pre- 
tended admirers that letter came, | 
Cleora. Frum none. | 
Ariftus, Perhaps, then, ſome fe. 
male agents, ſome ily promoters of your 
amorous intrigues. But no equivoca- 
tions: explain the whole, or, by Hea- 
ven, my {word 
Clecra. Do! kill me! it is the only 
act of kindneſs you can ſhew, aud all £ 
now with to receive from you. 
 Ariflus. So daring in your crimes, 
abandoned creature! But get out of 
my ſight this moment, leſt I be indeed 
provoked to do a deed I might hereafter 
repent of, . 
Cleora, Monſter!—But to quit you 


prelence is a command I ſhall always b 


ready to obey. 


It was with an unſpeakable haughti- 


neſs that Cleora uttered theſe words as 
ſhe flung out of the room. I am apt ta 
believe, by the amazement Atiftus now 
appeared in, that this was the firit time. 
ſhe had ever teſtified any great marks of 


reſentment for his ill trratment of her. 
He ſtood for ſome moments in a pro- | 


found reverie; and, when he came out 
of it, lified up his hands and eyes to hea. 


ven, ſaying—* Good God! nothing 


but the moſt perfect innocence, or the 


moſt conſummate guilt, could inſpire 


a woman with ſo much boldneſs, 


© I know not what to think.“ Then 
ain ſeemed laſt in 


folding his arms, 
meditation; which having indulged a 


while, the ſubje& of it burſt out in theis, 


words—* If ſhe were innocent, where 
, *® foes 


| 


- 
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© 'fore ſhonld ſhe conceal from me the 
6 contents of that curſed letter? No, 
© *tis too plain ſhe is guilty, In vain 
* would my fond heart, that ſtill doats 
on her, find excuſes for her behaviour. 
© Yet it would be ſome eaſe to be con- 
vinced: but it is impoſſible ; ſhe has 
© too much art. How true, O Dryden, 
© are thy words 


& Falſe women to new joys unſeen. can 
« movez | 

4 There are no prints left in the paths of 
« love, ; 

« All other goods by publick marks are 
& known; 

& But this, we moſt defire to keep, has 

, 4% none.” 


After this, he walked ſeveral times 
backwards and forwards in the room, 


then yan haſtily down ſtairs, as I ima- 


gined, in ſearch of Cleora; but finding 
he did not, and went out of the houle, 
allo left it too, having an engagement of 
my own that evening. 


CHAP. . 


IN WHICH THE READER IS RE- 
QUESTED TO EXPECT KO MORE 
THAN A CONTINUATION OF THE 
SAME NARRATIVE BEGUN IN THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTER, | 


HE diſtreſs in which I left Cleora, 

1 and the knowledge I now had of 
her innocence, very much affected me; 
and I muſt either * changed my na- 
ture, or have loſt that happy gift of In- 
viſibility which enabled me to diſcover 
almoſt every thing, not to have flown the 
next morning to the houſe of Ariſtus, in 
order to inform myſelf what effects the 
converſgtion of the preceding night had 
produced, I truly pitiedthe unhappy pair: 
for though. Ariſtus was unjuſt and cruel 
in his ſuſpicions, yet I plainly ſaw he ſuf- 
fered no leſs in his own mind than what 
he inflifted on his much-injured wife; 
eſpecially when IrefleCcted that he was not 


guilty through a want of affeRion for 


r, but a too violent exceſs of it; as 


is ob{erved by one of our beſt Engliſh 

poets— . \* N 

The greater care the higher paſſion ſhews, 

© We hold that deareſt we moſt fear to 
4 6 loſe," 7 a 
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loſe my labour entirely, I h 


Indeed T ſoon found, bow wuch wore 
than I couſd even have imagined this of- 
fending huſband deſerved = 


ſeration, He was abroad, and Cleora 
not yet riſen from her bed, whEn I made 
my viſit; which, as near as I can re. 
member, was ſomewhat paſt eleven 
o'clock. Reſolved, however, not to 

ad recourie 
for intelligence to the tatlers of the 
kitchen; whom, according to my wiſh, 
I found buſy in diſcourſe on the very 
point I wanted, Some took the part of 
their maſter, ſome of their lady : and, 
upon the whole, I found, that a ſecond 
quarrel having enſued after Ariſtus came 
home, Cleora had refuſed either to ſup 
or ſleep with him, but lay in a bed ſhe 


had ordered to be prepared for her in 


another room; on which he went not to 
his own, but bad continued the whole 
night walking about the houſe, ＋ 
behaved like a man totally deprived of 
reaſon; and that, when morning came, 
he went out. by 

On a ſudden, hearing the footman ſay 
that his maſter knocked at the ſtreet- 


door, I followed as faſt as I could; be, 


ing more curious to ſee how Ariſtus 
would behave, than to hear what would 
be the iſſue of the conteſt between the 
ſervants. Accordingly I got cloſe in 
the corner of an arch while he paſſed by, 
and could fee nothing in his counte- 
nance of that ferocity the ſervants had 
been deſcribing; on the contrary, a 
perfect compoſure ſeemed to me to fit 
upon ail his features, and left not the 
leaſt traces of diſſatisfaction. I at- 
tended him to the chamber which 
Cleora had made choice of for her re- 
pole, if it were poſſible for her to take 
any, the preceding night. He knocked 
gently at the door; but finding it not 
readily opened, retired, and went into 
the dining- room; where he called a ſer- 
vant, and bid him ſeek his wife's wait. 
ing-maid, and order her to come im- 
mediately to him. The young woman 
preſently appeared; though, I eaſil 

diſcerned, not without ſome tremor o 

the nerves; expecting, perhaps, to par- 


ticipate in the effects of her maſter's diſ- 
Pleaſure: her countenance, however, 


grew more aſſured, when he ſpoke in 
the moſt courteous, accents, ſaying= 
Ariflus. Is your lady awake yet, 
Mrs. Betty ? 1 
Vaiting- maid. Ves, Sir, . 

Artus, Then let her know I am 
. ready 
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ready far breakfaſt; and aſk if the will 
have the tea. ſer ved where ſhe is, of in 
her own dreſſing- room, as uſual. _ 
She ſaid; no more; and, after making 
a low curtſey, went out of the room, 
very much ſurprized at this ſudden turn; 
as indeed was I, after what I had ſcen 
and. heard; nor was able to determine, 
as yet, whether the extraordinary come 
plaiſance he hewed was real or affected. 
I was. ſoon convinced, however, when 
the 220 returned with this ani wer to his 
e iy oe hgh 
| a Sir, my lady deſires 
to be. excuſed. She has got a violent 
head-ache, and begs not to be dit- 


tuxbed. ; | 7 5 

Ariſtus. Tell her I hring her news. 
that will make her well. No- hold 
I will go myſelf. 


With theſe laſt words he flew to the 


chamber; and, puſhing open the door, 
which was now unlocked, found his 
wife ſitting in a very: melancholy, and 
dejedted pofture. She ſtarted up at 
- fight of him; and, without giving him 
leave to ſpeak, accolted him, in theſe: 
terms — | | wr l 
Cleora. Tis hard that no part of a 
honſe, of which I am flattered with the 
name of miſtreſs, can protect me from 
the inſults of a man who certainly mar- 


ried me with no other view than to make 


me miſerable. EG ae =} 
Arifius,,, Oh, ſay not ſo l I will ſoon 
conxibeę you. to the onuary; nor ſhall 
you ever mpre have cauſe: to ſly the pre- 
ſence of Ariſtus. Lown 1 have been to 
blame; have ſazd and done a thouſand 
things, that I am aſhamed, to think of. 
But why, my "FS SPAR an you — 
my, paſlipn to that guilty height? hy 
wh Pf Fog me 15 author and con- 
tents of the latter which gave me ſo much 
pain? 1 ny po S's 
0 7, 0 It would be eaſy for me to 
juſtify my refuſal. | W 
Ait. 1know it would, my. angels. 
full. well 1, know it. would; but 1 an 
now let into the ſecret, without. your 


being guilty, of a breach, of friendihip 
wobl me. | 

| 5 What is it you-meany Avi 
tus! Pegs 


as. T have been this warnings 
my anqther's;, where, ſpeaking of our 
ether Mquarrel, and. the motive; of it, 
N 
48885 and, after vindicating yaur con- 
with the utmoſt vehemences and as, 
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ſeverely condemning mine, eonfeſſed tha 
it was herſelf that had ſent that letter to / A 


you by a porter, and had deſired you to 
barn it as ſoon as read. „ 
Cleora. Dear Lucia! Oh that the 
brother had the ſiſter s temper! | 
Ariſtus. Brottier and filter are equally: 
devoted to you. If Lucia wereAnitus, 
ſhe would do as Ariſtus does and i& 
Ariſtus were Lucia, he would act like 
Lucia. The difference of ſexes; makes 
all the differenge in our ſentimenie or 
behavicur. He's is a tender friends: 
ſhip, mine a raging love; whach, while 
happy in your poſleſſion, trembles at 
even-the moſt diſtant polhbility ob eder 
being leis lo. | 
(Lora. Can it be love that ſuſpecta- 
my virtue? : #1 
Ariflus. By H#aven} my cooler 
moments have never ſet you down av 
capable of wyonging me, or of diſho- 
nouring yourſelf; but when paſſiom 
rages in the ſoul, reaſon has liitle go- 


vernment over oux thoughts or words. 


I know [*have been much to blame? 
but, O Cleora! forgive a fault occa- 


; houed only. by zn exceſs of fondnels. 


So dear I prize you, that I envy the 
very air that breathes upon your lips; 
and with to grow for ever there, ant 
keep out all ĩimruders. Ort BIG... 
Gleora. But do you conſider how 
wretched'this cauſeleis jealouſy has made 
med, | * 
Arius. Yes, and could tear out my 
heart tor having ever harbogred the leak 
unjuſt ſuſpicion of yon; yet have I ſuf« 
tered torments much greater than was 
in my: power to iuſfict. Could you be 
ſenſible of the agonies I felt during this 
lait whole cruel night, you mutt, you 1 
would forgive and pity me. DE... 
Cleora., Mine bave not been leſs; 
yet could I forget all, had my reputa- 
tion been untouched hy your ill. uſage. 
You. now. know the purport 'offgyour 
fiſter's letter; and can you think it pofs 
bble for me to ſupport, with patience, 
the being looked upon by-your kindred 
as a diigrace to the family I am came 
among? 0 nota 
Arias. Think not fo, my dear 
Cleora. My ſiſter was always aſſured 
of your innocence, and a ſtrenuous vindi- 
cator of every thing you did. My mother 
never thought worſe than that ſome lit. 
tle inadvertencies in your conduct ha, 
wrought me up to the follies E have been 
guilty of, which ſhe has juſt now ſe. 
verely 


tranſport 


— 


- 
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verely chid me for. They will both 
wait on you this afternoon, and give 
you all the proofs in their power of the 
fincere reſpect and tenderneſs they have 
for you. : „ 

Cleor . Well, Ariſtus, if I could be 
certain that this was the laſt trial you 
would make of my good-nature, I 
might, perhaps, endeavour to think no 
more on what is paſt. 

Ariftus. 
former errors, deſpiſe me, hate me, 
think me the worlt of men. No, be aſ- 
ſured I am too much aſhamed of what 
I have been, ever to be the like again ; 
and, as a proof of the perfe& confidence 
I now have in you, henceforward keep 
what company you pleaſe. I ſhall pre- 


fcribe no rules for your conduct; I ſhall. 


leave all*to yourſelf, and be ſatisfied 
that all you do is right. 
. Cleora. 


you ſhould rela ſe, remember what a 
certain celebrated author of our ſex ſays 
on this occaſion 


© We women to ourſelves this juſtice owe, 
© That thoſe who think us falſe, ſhould 
« find us ſo. 


She ſpoke this with ſo enchanting 3 
ſmile, that Ariſtus, though not yet quite 
fure that what he did would be agree- 


able, could not forbear catching her in 


his arms, and holding her for ſome time 
locked in the moſt ftrict embrace; then 
letting her looſe, and looking on her 
with the extremeſt tenderneſs, cried 
 Arifius. Do you then forgive me? 
 Cleora. I do. 

With theſe words, ſhe threw her 
faowy arms about his neck, and put her 
face cloſe to his, returning all the en- 
dearments he had juſt before given her; 
after which, that 'is, as ſoon as the 

port he was in would give him leave 
to ſpeak, he ſaid— \ 
Ariſtus. My for ever adored Cleora, 
depend upon it, that the whole ſtudy of 
my life ſhall be to requite this goodneſs. 

Cleora. Treat me but as my actions 
deſerve ; T aſk no more. But come, let 
us go to breakfaſt, 


With this they went arm in arm into. 


the next room, where Mrs. Betty and 
the tea-equipage waited their approach. 
I now left this once more happy pair to 
enjoy the ſweets of their reconciliation; 


and, as I doubted not but the contrition 


If ever I fall back into my 


J ſhall take the leſs liberty 
for your granting me ſo much. But, if 


of Ariſtus would be as laſting, a8 by many 


indications I had reaſon to think it was 


ſincere, expected not that any future 
events, worthy the attention of an Invi- 
ſible Spy, would happen to call me to 
their houſe again. But, unhappily for 

the perſons concerned in it, a very few 
days after convinced me how little I was 
endowed with the ſpirit - of prophecy; 
and alſo, that when once the fatal fire of 
jealouſy has got poſſeſſion of the mind, 
though it may lie dormant for a while, 
yet the leaſt wafting of a feather, or even 


a ſhadow, is ſufficient to give it mo- 


tion, and kindle the ſmothered embers 
into a blaze. 
I was loitering one morning in the 

Park. The air was ſerene, and not 
cold, the time of the year conſidered; 
for it was then November. Few peo- 
ple being there, I had an opportunity of 
indulging contemplation with the won- 
ders of nature; which, even in the moſt 
barren ſeaſon, affords matter to attract 
our admiration; and was almoſt loft in 
thought, when I was ſuddenly rouzed 
from it by the appearance of Cleora; 
who, in a rich, gentesl diſhabille, came 
tripping down the walk; and, after 
looking two or three times round her, 
ſeated herſelf on a bench juſt oppoſite to 
St. James's Houſe. My ſurprize to find 
a lady of her rank alone in e 
ſtopped my farther progreſa, en- 
gaged me to draw near her, in order to 
obſerve whether chance, or any parti · 
cular motive, had brought her hither. 
In leſs time than the taking a pinch of 
ſnuff would laſt, Ariftus came as from 
the . he ſaw his wife at a diſtance; 
croſſed over, and came to her, ſaying— 
Ariſtus. What, are you here, my 
dear, and alone? . 

N hen gin Uh x 4 I am; but chock not 
expect to be picked up by a gentleman 
this — We ms ar how- 
ever; and, if you have no buſineſs that 
requires haſte, ſhould be glad you would 
give me your company while I ſtay, 
which will not be long. 4 

| Ariflus. With all my heart. I'was 
only going to the coffee- houſe. And, in 
return for my complaiſance, you ſnall 
tell me by what accident I fad wow here 
thus unguarded. * 5 | 


Cleorg. Can one be un where - 


there are ſo many ſoldiers? But, you 
muſt know, I have been among the 
ſhops at Charing Croſs, and made a 
great many purchaſes, I chuſe to walk 

| | 3 * 


N 
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the Park. I had William with me; but, 
as I knew the centry would not ſuffer him 
to paſs through with the things, I ſent 
him home the other way. When I came 
hither, I found the air fo extremely 
pleaſant, that was tempted to fit down 
and enjoy à little of itz eſpecially as I 
found nobody here that I thought would 
take notice of me. And now you have 
the whole hiſtory of my morning's tranſ- 
actions. . K 4 

Ariftus. - A very conciſe one. But 
ſuppole, my dear, you had met with 
any of the Bucks, the Bloods, or the 
Buffs, how. would you have eſcaped 
their attacks ? [Es | 

Cleora. Why, I would have ſet my 
arms a-kimbo, and looked as fierce as 
they. Thoſe ſort of ſquires are never 
bold but to the — — . 

Finding, by their talking together in 
this gay — that they eee mel in 
perfect good - humour with each other, I 
thought I had no buſineſs to be an eves- 
dropper any longer, and was going to 
quit the place where I had ſtood; when, 
juſt as J had taken it into my head to 
do ſo, two gentlemen came down the 
walk; one of whom, in paſſing by the 
bench, ſtopped ſhort, looked earneſtly 
at Cleora, ſtarted, made a low bow, 
and then went on. She returned the ſa- 
lute, but with a confuſion impoſſible to 
be expreſſed. She bluſhed; ſhe trem- 
bled through every joint; her fan fell 
out of her hand; and ſhe was ready to 
ſink herſelf upon the ſeat. A leſs ob- 
ſerving huſband than Ariſtus muſt have 
taken notice of this ſudden change; but 
the alarm it gave his jealous heart, was 
ſuch-as compelled him to be ſpeechleſs 
for ſome moments. Cleora in vain en- 
deavoured to recompoſe herſelf; all the 
efforts ſhe made to ſuppreſs or to conceal 
her agitations, rendered them but the 
more violent, and conſequently the more 
viſible. Ariſtus, at laſt, broke filence 
with theſe wordg— 

Ariftus, You ſeem diſordered, Ma- 
dam. The ſight of theſe gentlemen has 
had a ſtrange effect upon you. | 

. Cleora. I was alittledurprized at the 
fight of one of them, But that is not all: 
Iam not well. FA 


Ariflus. I ſee you are not, either in 


mind or body. My coming was un- 
lucky. Had I been abſent, you would 
doubtleſs have retained your former 

iety. But this is no place to expa- 
tiate on the cauſe of your diſorder; I 
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will roma of the ſoldiert to call a chair} 
ty | 


'tis fit you ſhould go home. ; 
| He waited not to hear what anſwer 
ſhe would make, hut roſe haſtily up, and 
> og be one who was not upon duty. 
e fellow ran to do as he was defireds 
and preſently returned with a chair. 
While he was gone, Cleora had reco- 
vered herſelf enough to ſay to Ariſtus . 


I perceive you are beginning to.enter«. 


« tain' ſentiments to my diladvantagey 
© but have patience till we get home, 


© and T ſhall eaſily make this matter 


clear. As he was putting her into 
the chair, ſhe added You will fol- 
* low preſently.” To which he re- 
plied—* I ſhall not be long after you 
© though I believe your own medita- 
© tions, at this time, will be mare 
Gi eeable to you than the company of, 
£ a huſband. 855 8 


I perceived very plainly, by the n 


tenance of Ariſtus, that a ſtorm was ga- 


thering in his breaſt, which I doubted 
not would break forth in thunder. I 


could not help alſo being of opinion, 
that there were ſome appearances, on 
the part of Cleora, not much to her ad- 
vantage. -I thought, however, that the 
beſt way to form a true judgment of 
the accidents of that morning, were to 
ſee them-when they were together; ſo 
forbore following either of them, and 


_ reſtrained myampatience till near the. 


hour in which they uſually dined, as 
being the moſt likely time to find Arif. 
tus at home. On my coming to their 
houſe, T found the door 'open, and a 
footman, in a laced livery, ſitting on a 
bench in the hall, as waiting for ari an- 
ſwer to ſome meſſhge be brought, T 
went directly up to the dining-roomy 
no perſon being there, I paſſed on to 
Cleora's apartment, and found her wyit- 
ing at her bureau, A letter lay, open 
ore her, containing theſe lines— 
Ear i. 

4 TO CLEORA., 
© MADAN, | | E 
I Heard notof your marriagy till ſome 
© weeks after it was con ummated; 
© and when I did, the hurry of my af- 


„fairs, being then juſt going to Paris, 
prevented e. vou upon 


© it. I returned to England but three 
© days fince; and the firſt enquiry T 
made, was concerning your health 
© and place of abode: but the anſwers 
I received ä were 


* mingled 
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© mingled with ſome other informa- 
tions, which make me not quite ſure 
* that a viſit from me might not give 
© offence to that happy gentleman who 
is now your huſband. I would not 
© therefore take the liberty of waiting 
on you till I had firſt received your per- 
- © miffioti, It is a bleſſing I ardently 
JI © Jong for; but, whether proper for you 
© to grant or not, beg you will believe 
* that I am, with an eſteem too juſtly 
grounded for change of circumſtances 
do alter, Madam, your molt faithfully 
6 devoted, aud — hamble ſervant, 
1 | © LEANDER." 


The anſwer given by Cleora to the 
above billet was as follows 


1, 


8 T HAT I ſtill retaina place in your, 


* remembrance, demands my 


© orateful acknowledgments; and am 


* forry to tell you, that it is at this dil- 
tance only I can pay my thanks. Tt 
is eaſy for me 10 gueſs of what nature 
the informations you mention have 
been, and think myſelf obliged fo far 
to confirm the truth of them, as to 
let you know the favour you intended 
me is wholly improper tor me to re- 
ceive; and to delire you will attempt 
no future correſpondence of any kind 
© with her who is no longer miſtreſs of 
© her actions, but who muſt always 
« preſerve in her heart the beſt wiſhes 
for your welfare. 


aa % a a a © a = 4a 


maid Betty, and bid her deliver it to 
the man who waited for itz then took 
up Leander's letter, and read it two or 
three times over to herſelf, with very 


diſturbed emotions; after which, ſhe 


roſe | haſtily from the poſture ſhe had 
deen in, whether with a deſign to burn, 
or lay it carefully up, I cannot pretend 
to (ay, for her huſdand that inſtant 
flew into the room, and ſnatched it out 
of her hand. She ſhriekedz and, in 
my opinion, very imprudently endea- 
vou 


ture, as well as ſtrength, being much 

4% U to hers, he held it at arm's 
fength, and read the contents, in ſpite of 
all her weak efforts to hinder it; which 
done, he clappeil it into his pocket, 
ſtamped, bit his lips, meaſured the room 
with wild unequal paces, ſtill as he 
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© CLEORA.” 


Having ſealed this, ſhe called her 


to wreſt it from him. His ſta-. 
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trembling Cleora. Theſe, and other 
ſuch like frantick geſtures, introdueed 
the following dialogue between them 
Cleora. What is there in that letter 
can have moved you thus? 
; Ariftus, Was it not ſent. by him 
whoſe ſight this morning threw. you 
into ſuch diſorder? 91 4 

Cleora, I was a little ſurprized at 
the ſudden appearance of a perſon I had 
not ſeen for a long time; but know not 
that the diſorder I was in proceeded 
from that cauſe. 14 e 
| Ariflus. He knewit did, and I ſup- 


poſe tent you this by way of conſola- 
3 we 


 Cleora. You put an odd interpreta- 
tion on his words, as well as on m 
looks. Is this, Ariſtus, the effect of ai 
thole promiſes you ſo lately made? 
Ariflas, When I made thoſe pro- 
miles, I was ſo weak as to believe there 
was a poſſibility of your being faithful : 
but am now convinced of what you are; 
know that you are the moſt vile of wo- 
men, and I the moſt accurſed of men! 
Cleora. You make yourſelf indeed the 
one, by your unjuſt ſuſpicions ; but no 
action of mine ſhall ever prove I am the 
other. N 1 8 
Ariſtus. Death and furies! Did I 
not meet the villain's ſervant with a 
letter from you in his hand! - ,-- 
Cleara, Suppoſe you did. I wrote 
to forbid his coming hither. 0 1 
Ariſtus. Ves, and no doubt to ap- 
point a place more convenient. 
Cleora. Tis falſe; nor would the 
man whom your ſuſpicions wrong me 
with, harhour a thought to the prejudice 


either of my virtue or my reputation. 


No, if you had half his honour, or 
his love, I ſhould not be the wretch 1 

am. 
Axiſtus. 
you? a : 
Cleora. He loved me once; and 
though Heaven thought fit to break off 
our intended union, I believe ſtill pre- 

ſerves an efteem for me. 92 
Ariflus. As you for him. Hell and 
vengeance! Dare you avow this to my 
face! Have I then only the leavings, 
the reſuſe, of a beloved rival! Auda- 

cious ſtrumpet! EDN es 
In (peaking this, he ſtruck her fo vio- 
lent a blow over the face, that the blood 
guſhed from her noſe and moi.thz on 
which ſhe cried our" Villain! there 
' wanted 


Then volt confeſs he loves 


© wanted but this to prove the baſeneſs 
of thy abje& ſoul! But think not the 
name of wife thall make me tamel; 
© bear ſuch vuſagez no, if the laws o 
© England ſhould refuſe me juſtice, I 
$ will fly to the remoteſt corner of the 
earth, and ſeek refuge among the leſs 
barharous Hottentots, rather than liye 
© beneath the roof with ſuch a mon- 
6 ſter?? | 
How Ariſtus would have behaved on 
this is uncertain ; a ſervant that moment 
entered the room, and told him that a 
gentleman, who it ſeems he had ſent 
tor that morning upon buſineſs, was 
now come to wait upon him. Whatever 
was in the mind of this diſtraòted huſ- 
band, he had no farther opportunity of 
ſhewing it at preſent ; and only giving a 
furious look at Cleora, and muttering 
ſome inarticulate curſes between his 
teeth as he went out, left her to rumi- 
nate on what was paſt. She no ſooner 
found herſelf alone, than ſhe rung the 
bell for her maid, who appeared quite 
frighted on ſeeing her lady in ſuch a 
condition. The girl's exctamations 
made her turn to the looking-glaſs; and 
the injury that had heen done her, it is 
probable, gave ſtrength to her reſent- 
ment, and ſhe reſolved to put in imme- 
diate execution what ſhe had threatened 
Ariſtus with doing. . 
Betty had lived with her before her 

marriage, and was no ſtranger to the 
love that had been between her and Le- 
ander. The enraged fair-one, therefore, 
ſcrupled not to make her the confidant 
of the motive of this laſt quarrel with her 
huſband, and the intention ſhe had of 
quiiting him for ever; then, after conſi- 
dering a little in what manner ſhe ſhould 
manage this affair, gave the following 
orders I would have you take a 
hackney- coach for expedition ſake, 
and go to Mrs. Clip's the tirewoman: 
I know the lets lodgings. If the has 
any apartment ready, hire it direQly; 
but if her houſe happens to be full, do 
not return without procuring one for 
me in ſome other; for I am determined 
to go this very day, and ſhall think 
every moment an age till I am out of 
this deteſted place” 

While the maid was gone, Cleora 


a «© «a «a a a a x 


ſet about packing up her cloaths and 


jewels; which ſhe did with ſuch adroit- 
nels and diſpatch, that in Jeſs than an 
hour every thing belonging to her was 
ready to be - ſent away. In a little 


Is 15ER apy. 
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more than that time Betty returned, 
and told her that Mrs. Clip's firſt floor 
being let, ſhe had agreed 2 par- 
lours, which ſhe faid were very hand- 
ſome, and ſhe believed her Jadythip 
would approve of, at leaſt till a bgtter 
apartment could be provided. Ch 
was ſatis fied; another coach was called 


to carry More, apd the maid f in 
the other with the luggage. Ariſtus 
was all this time abroad: went out 


with the gentleman who had called on 
him, and his abſeuce very much faci- 
litated the execution of his wife's deſignʒ 
for, had he been at home, tis certain 
that either his love or anger, or perhaps 
a mixture of both, would have attempt- 
ed to detain her. But what effects the 
ſteps ſhe had taken produced, both on 
the one and the other, muſt be left to the 


| 


ſucceeding chapter. 


C HAP. III. 
ix WHICH THE CONSEQUENCES or 
 CLEORA'S ELOPEMENT ARE FUL- 
LY SHEWN, AND AN END PUT TO 
THAT SUSPENSE WHICH. TA 
FORMER PAGES MAY HAVE EX- 
CITED IN THE MIND OF EVE» 
RY INTERESTED AND CURIOUS 
READER, ' e 
Staid Tome hours at the houſe of 
Ariſtus, expecting to be witneſs of 
ſomething extraordinary in his beha- 
viour, when he ſhould be told of the de- 
parture of his wife; but he returning 
not in all that tune, I grew weary 
the tedious attendance, and quitted my- 
polt in order to go home; for as to Cle- 
ora, I had no thoughts of viſiting her in 
her new apartment till next morning. 
It not being late,, however, I took it 
into my head to call at a great coffee- 
houſe in my way, and lucky was it for 
the gratification of my curioſity that I 
did ſo. I found Ariſtus there; he was 
ſiting at a table, in one corner of the 
room, ſome diſtance from the other 
company, with paper and a ftandiſh 
before him. I advanced wich all the 
ſpeed I could towards him, and ſaw him 
write the following billet io Leander 


Wa; 

e y ov are a villain, and have en- 
deavoured to wrong me in 2 

point too tender = be forgiven. I 

= 2 : 4 
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6 need only tell you that I am the huſ- 
bund of Cleora, to inform you both 
© of what I mean, and what ſort of ſa- 
© tisfaction 


you, which I expect you will give me 


4 © to-morrow morning at ſeven, in the 


Artillery Ground, Tothill Fields. 
The bearer has orders to wait your 
6 anſwer to 

© ARISTus.“ 


This he ſent by a porter to the 
Braund's Head in Bond Street; at 
which houſe, as I afterwards diſcovered, 
he had, with a good deal of pains, got 
intelligence that Leander conitantly ſup- 
ped every night, I waited behind 
Ariitus, with an impatience, perhaps, 
not inferior to his own, to ſee what re- 


| pl Leander would make to the above, 
til 


the porter returned from him with 
theſe lines 


0 SIRg | 

s T HOUGH your telling me that 
« you are the huſband of Cleora, 
cannot make me in the leaſt ſenſible 
© how I deſerve the name of villain, 
s yet I can eaſily gueſs at the ſatisfac- 
tion you require, and ſhall not fail to 
< meet you at the hour and place ap- 
6 pointed, in hopes of being better in- 
formed for what imaginary cauſe you 
6 treat in this manner a perſon who nei- 
ther knows, or ever bad any deſign 
to injure you. | 
fFLEANDER.” 


Ariſtus, after having read this, ſtaid 
no ves than to drink one diſh of cof- 
fee. As I perceived he turned that way 
which led to his own houſe, I could 
not forbear accompanying him thither; 
and I believe, by what 2 to relate, 
the reader will think I had no reaſon to 
repent the pains I took, He was no 
ſooner entered, than he aſked haſtily for 
his wife, doubtleſs with an intention to 
renew his reproaches, and give a vent 
to ſome part of the fury he was poſſeſſed 
of: but never certainly did aſtoniſhment 
work a more ſtrange effect. On being 
told ſhe was gone, and the manner in 
which ſhe went, the ſudden ſhock at 
once deprived him both of ſpeech and 
motion; his face = pale as aſhes; 
his eyes were fixed in a ſtupid ſtare; 
and had he been buried for three days, 
ſcarce copld he have appeared more the 


ghoſt of what he was the moment be- 


1 
** 


honour demands from 


fore. His deadened faculties by degrees 
reviving, the firſt uſe he — them 
was to call up all the ſervants; aſking 
firſt one, and then another, why ſhe 
was ſuffered to depart, why they did 
not ſtop her. To which they anſwered, 
that having no order from him, they 
durft not preſume ſo far; and beſides, 
they knew nothing of her going till 
they ſaw the coaches at the door, and 
the portmanteaus carried out. | 
He next demanded to what place ſhe 
had directed herſelf to be carried: but 
both Cleora and her maid having taken 
the 2 to give no order to the 
coachman till they were got ſome dif. 
tance from the houſe, no one of them 
was able to give him any information; 
on which he ſent them out of the room, 
not without ſome curſes on their indo- 
lence in not following the coaches: then, 
thinking himſelf alone, began to givea 
looſe to the diftates of his deſpair and 
rage in theſe expreſſions—* Then ſhe is 
© loſt, for ever loſt to me! for if ſhe 
© ſhould return, my honour, after this, 
© would not permit me to receive her, 
© Why did ] ever marry ! What de- 
© mon tempted me ta become the huſ- 
© band of a woman whom I knew all 
© mankind muſt lave as well as I! 
© Curſe on my fond paſſion! curſe on 
c her fatal charms! Oh the deceiver | 
© the vile hypocrite! There is no longer 
© any room for doubt; her flight *. 
proved her guilt. Revenge is now 
my ſole relief: ſhe for the preſent has 
eſcaped my reach, but I will tab her 
image in Leander's heart. Oh that it 
6 weremorning!* , 

While uttering the latter part of this 
exclamation, he — about the roam as 
if totally bereft of reaſon ; till his ſpi- 
rits, at length exhauſted by the violence 
of his rage, ſunk into the contrary ex- 
treme, that of dejection: he folded his 
arms, ſighed, and, with tears burſting 
from his eyes, cried out Oh Cleora, 
© Cleora! lovely, perfidious wanton, to 
© what haſt thou reduced me!' He 
then threw himſelf down on a ſettee, 
with groans like thoſe which iſſue from 
the breaſts of men dying in their full vi- 
gour; whence, after having lain ſome 
time, he ſtarted up, ſaying—* I will 
© think no more! To hear of my diſ- 
© trations would but ſoothe her pride. 

He ſeemed now a little more com- 
* and called for ——— to eat; 

but, on it's being brought, could not put 
one 


W aA a © 


one morſel into his mouth; ſo roſe from 
table, and went up to his own chamber; 
where I did not think fit to purſue him, 
as having already ſeen enough to make 
me know the preſent diſpoſition of his 


mind. It was my full intention, how- 


ever, to go in the morning to the Ar- 
tillery Ground, to be f| or of the 
combat between him and Leander; but 
was diſappointed, by ſleeping beyond 
the time they were to meet. This a lit- 
tle vexed me; but 1 conſoled myſelf 
with the thoughts of being able to hear 


the event, by calling ſome part of the 


day at the houſe of Ariſtus, for I knew 
not where Leander lived. But my con- 
cern for Cleora carrying me firſt to her 


lodgings, there I got all the intelligence 


I wanted. I found that lady, as I be- 
lieve, juſt riſen from her bed, for ſhe 
was in a looſe entire deſhabille. She 


ſeemed very penſive, and had the marks 


of her jealous huſband's reſentment ſtill 
flagrant on her lovely face. Betty was 
not with her when | 
tered immediately after, and ſurprized 
her with theſe words— 

Betty. Oh, Madam, I have the 
ſtrangeſt thing to tell — Who does 
your ladyſhip think I have ſeen? 

Cleora. Nay, I know not. Who, 


The very footman that 
brought your ladyſhip the letter yeſter- 
day, and put my maſter into ſuch a 
rage. I was never ſo confoundedin m 
whole life. | 
Cleora. Confounded, for what? 
Where did you ſee him? | 
Betty. In the kitchen, Madam. 
When I went down, juſt now, to put on 
the tea-kettle for breakfaſt, who ſhould 
I ſee there but him talking to Mrs. Clip! 
His maſter lodges here in the apartment 
above. | | 
Cleora. Good Heaven! Was there 
ever ſo unfortunate an accident! To 
come to lodge in the ſame houſe with the 
man whom at preſent it moſt behoves 
me to avoid! Do you think he knows 
ou? 
: Betty. O yes, Madam. [Your lady- 
ſhip may remember it was I that took 
the letter from him, and carried down 
your anſwer. I warrant he knows me 
again; but if he did not, I find Mrs, 
Clip has been babbling to him about 
your ladyſhip, for I heard her mention 
your name as I was upon the fairs, 
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will en 


came in, but en- 


>. 


T7 
bo t 


dera. Sure I wars infatuated not to 
forbid that woman telling any body I w 
here. But I muſt remove immediately: 
it would be my utter ruin if my huſband, 
or any of his friends, ſhould hear I had 
lain in this houſe but only one night. - 

Betty. Very true, . Madam; and 
as ſoon as your ladyſhip has had your 
— 5 Iwill go out and get another 

ing. 

— Don't talk of 
I will have you go this inſtant; 1 
tracted to think where I am. 

Betty, Dear Madam, I beg 
not put yourſelf into ſuch a hurry of fpi- 
rits. It ſeems Leander is gone abro 
and theſe gay gentlemen, when once 
they go out, ſeldom return all day. 1 

7 your ladyſhip ſhall be re- 
moved before he knows any thing of 
your heing here. 

Cleora. You talk like a fool. As 
he went out fo early, he is the more 
likely to come home to dreſs; therefore 
get away, I would not have him fee 
me here for all the world. 
Betty, finding her ey ſo reſolute, 
made no farther delays, but went into 
the next room, and huddled on her ca- 
puchin and gloves; which done, ſhe re- 
turned, and aſked what part of the 
town would be moſt agreeable to her; 
to which Cleora replied, that all fitu- 
ations were alike to her, but ſhould 
chuſe ſome one or other of the ſtreets that 
turned out of the Strand, as ſhe muſt 
be private for a while, and had feweſt 
acquaintance that way; and then bid 
her ſend Mrs. Clip to her. The maid 
went out, and Mrs. Clip entered the 
room preſently after. Cleora told her 
the circumſtances of her affairs laid her 
under a neceſſity of removing from her 
houſe, and intreated ſhe would not make 
mention of her having been there to 22 i 


0 - 


am dif- 


one who might enquire for her. 


other expreſſed a govd deal of contern 
for loſing ſo good a lodger, and affured 
her of obſerving ſecrecy in the point ſhe 


deſired. | 

While they were talking, a- loud 
knocking at the door made Mrs. Clip 
run to the parlour window; and ſeeing 
who it was, cried out—* Bleſs me, tis 
Leander l. His cloaths are all bloody, 
* and his arm in a ſcarf! He has been 
fighting, that's certain! I thought 


* there was ſome ſuch thing in hand, by 
© liis going out ſo early this morning. 
| £ beg 


you will e 


81 r ladyſhip's pardon; I muſt 
6 33 3 any thing 1 
© can do for him. | | 

Cleora was too much confounded at 
the name of Leander, and the condition 
ſhe heard he was in, to offer to detain 
| her; and, after ſhe was gone, fell into a 

ET _ yr — for 

an hour; an might have 
done ſo longer, if 33 not been 
rouzed from it by a gentle knock at the 
parlour- door: but how greatly was ſhe 
ſurprized when, on her calling to the 
perſon to come in, ſhe ſaw Leander en- 
ter! ſhe ſtarted, trembled, and, with a 

faultering voice, ſpoke thus to bim 

eora. Oh, Sir, a viſit from you is 
wholly __— at this time! 

Leander. I hope not ſo, Mafglam; 
ſince I would not have ſo far intruded, 
but to acquaint you with ſomething 
which it may be convenient for you to 
know. I have ſeen your huſband this 
morning. . 

Cleora. Oh my foreboding heart! I 
dread to aſk the conſequence: of ſuch a 
meeting ! h 

Leander. 
Ariſtus is unhurt, and I bear only one 


flight token of his intent to take my 


life. . | | | 
Cleora. Then you have fought? 
Leander. It was with the utmoſt re- 
gret I drew my ſword againſt the huſ- 
band of Cleora. But be pleaſed, Ma- 


dam, to peruſe this billet; and you will 


ſee the neceſſity that compelled me to it. 

With theſe words he preſented to her 
the challenge he had received the night 
before from Ariſtus ; which, as ſoon 
as the had looked over, ſhe returned to 
him again, ſaying— _ 
Chime. Unjaſt Ariſtus ! 
thank Heaven nothing worſe has en- 
ſued. 1 
Leander. Heaven, Madam, has in- 
deed alone the praiſe; ſince it was not to 
any ſuperior ſkill of mine, or to any 


generoſity in my antagoniſt, that I am 
indebted for my preſervation, but to a 


kind of miracle, = 
Cleora. As how? Pray, Sir, in- 
fo m me. 

Leander. I know not, Madam, 
whether I can make you ſenſible how 
the thing happened, as your ſex are ig- 
norant of the terms made uſe of in the 

_ deſcription of ſuch rencounters; but I 
will do my beſt. When firſt we met, I 
would have endeavoured to reaſon him 


You need not, Madam. 


But I 
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out of a miſtake ſo injurious to you and 
his own peace of mind, as well az o 
myſelf; but he refuſed to liſten to a 

arguments I had prepared, and flew upon 
me with the rage of an incenſed lion. 
By the manner of his fighting; I eafily 
perceived he came with a reſolution 
either to kill or be killed; fo, as I was 
deſirous. of avoiding both the one and 
the other, I only ſtood my de- 
ferice, and parried the puſhes he made; 
though, in aiming at my breaſt, he ſe- 
veral times expoſed his own. The mo- 
deration I obſerved but enraging him the 
more, he attempted to clo with me; 
and in that action I received a wound in 
my right-arm, a little above the bend, 
which hindered me from making any 
uſe of that wriſt, I ſhifted my ſword 
into the other hand; ſaying to him, at 
the ſame time—" You ſee, Sir, I am 


| © diſabled; we muſt leave the deciſion 


© of this affair till ſome other time. 
No, cried he, I am not fo weak as 
© to loſe the advantage I have gained.“ 
On this I retreated ſome paces; and then 
redoubling his attacks, the aukward op- 
ere, could now make would not 

ave protected me one moment longer, 
if, in the very criſis of my fate, when 
the point of his weapon was juſt ready 


to transfix me to the earth, we had not 


fortunately been ſeparated. Some peo- 
ple, . windows had a proſpect of 
the Artillery Ground, ſaw the firſt of 
our engagement; and making all the 
haſte they could to prevent the threatened 
miſchief, arrived in the inſtant I have 
mentioned, beat down the ſword of A- 
riſtus, and placed themſelves before me 
as a ſhield. 50 ES 

Cleora. Pray, Sir, what then did 
Ariſtus do? 

Leander. Walked fullenly away, 
purſued by the reproaches of my deli- 
verers till he was out of hearing; and 
it was with much ado that I prevailed 
with them to offer him no farther in- 
ſults. But, Madam, while I am giv- 
ing you the hiſtory of my ill treatment, 
T tear it is in your power-to preſent me 
with a more ſhocking detail of the cauſe 
that brought you hither. 

Cleora. It is ſuch a one, indeed, as, 
if the world be not as unjutt as Ariſtus, 
will eaſily abſolve me for the reſolotion 
I have taken of never living with him 
more. But it would happen very un- 
lucky for my reputation, ſhquld it 
known I have ſeen you even this once; 

ek | therefore 


therefore intreat that, after I go hence, 
you will not think of making me any 


future viſits _ : 

Leander, Though it is hard to ſuf- 
fer for the faults of another,” yet, Ma- 
dam, be affured'I ſhall never defire any 
thing that may give Ariſtes/a pretence 
for his ill- treatment. I flatter myſelf, 
however, that the remembrance of our 
former tenderneſs is not ſo totally obli- 
terated, but that friendſhip may ſubſiſt 
between us: you may, at leaſt, permit 
me to write to you ſometimes, | 

Cleora. I know not whether even 
that would not be too mud. 

Leander, Neither virtue, nor duty'to 
the beſt of huſbands, could fet down as 
a fault the favour I requeſt; and, to pre 
vent all miſinterpretations of our inno- 
cent correſpondence, I ſhall take ſuch 
precautions as will keep it a fecret from 
all the world. | 

Cleora. Well, Sir, I cannot refuſc 
this proof of your compaſſion for me, 
and think I ought not to deprive myſelf 
of any innocent conſolation under” my 
preſent affliction; you may therefore be 
aſſured, that I ſhall receive and anſwer 
your letters, with all the ſatisfaction a 


woman in my circumſtances - can or 


ought io feel. M85: 
He was going to make ſome reply, 
when Betty returned from her-errand. 
She was a little ſurprized at ſeeing him 
there; and ſaid nothing till 'her lady, 
impatient to know the ſucceſs of what 
ſhe had been about; fpoke thus to her 
 Cleora. Well, Betty, have you done 
the buſineſs I ſent you on? 
Betty. Ves, Madam. Pleaſe to ſtep 
into the next room, and I will give you 
an account, © | | 
Cleor. No, you may tell me here. 
I dare truſt this gentleman's difcre- 
uon. NY 
The maid then informed her that ſhe 
had agreed for lodgings at the houſe of 
a great taylor, whom ſhe named, in 
Norfolk Street. On this Cleora deſired 
Leander to retire; ſaying ſhe muſt get 
herſelf ready, for ſhe was determined to 
depart immediately. He offered not to 
oppoſe her deſign; but though the | ave 
they took of each other now was ac- 
companied with the greateſt reſpe&t on 
bis fide, and referve on her's, I could 
eaſily perceive that this interview had 
rekindled in both their hearts thoſe 
Lames affection they before had feit, 
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After he had left the room, Cleora's 
things not having been 1 there 
needed little preparation for her going. 
She ſent for Mrs. Clip, and mide her 
handſome _— for the woudle ſhe 
had given her houſe; butfinding her # 

tattling woman, acquainted her not with 
that to which ſhe was removing. I a 
both the miſtreſs and maid, with all their 
luggage, depart in the ſame manner 
they had come; but did not — 


them to their new habitation, as I c 


not promiſe myſelf with finding any 
thing there as yet worthy my enquiry. 
Thedifeourſe of the town afterwards in3 
formed me, that Cleora had employed 
a lawyer, and was ſoliciting either to 
have her whole fortune returned, or an 
annual allowance to the amount of the 
intereſt of it. Ariſtus was at firſt re- 
fractory to all propoſals vf this naturey 


but all his friends, and his mother in 


particular, — their perſuaſions, he 
at laſt was-prevailed on to ſigh articles 
of a final ſeparation; by which it was 
agreed, that ſhe ſhould have a penſion of 
three hundred pounds a year during his 
life; and; in caſe he died before her, ber 
whole fortune reſtored. | 
I frequently called upon Cleora, and 
found that, during this negociation with 
her huſband, ſhe kept her reſolution of 
not ſeeing Leander; but that affair was 


no ſooner over, than he viſited her every 


ov the conſequence of which may 
eaſily be gueſſed at, and was in a ſhort 
time proved; for they went to Paris 
together, and ſtill! continue to reſide 
there. This laſt action of Cleora's has 
doubtleſs given the world room to be- 
lieve ſhe had not been wronged by the. 
ſuſpicions of Ariſtus; but whoever is of 
this opinion does her a great deal of in- 
juſtice, The Inviſible Spy is a witneſs 
for her, that her inclinations were vir 
tuous, her diſpoſition grateful and ſin-· 
cere; and, had ſhe been treated with that 
confidence a good wife ought to have 
been, no temptation would have had the 
power to have made her otherwiſe. / Let 
all huſbands, therefore, beware how 
they provoke, by ill- uſagr and 'diftruft; 
the fate they would avoid; and obſerve 
this maxim of the poet 


© He 9 keep the fair · one une and 
© kind, 27 LES 1 3 
© By love muſt. clap a padlock on her 
P mind. El SN . : 
CHAP. 


** 
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CHAP. IV. 


PRESENTS A FULL VIEW OF THE 
. MUCH CELEBRATED SABINA, IN 
AN IMPARTIAL DESCRIPTION OF 
. HER PERSON AND CHARACTER; 
WITH SOME PARTICULARSIN RE- 
LATION TO HER TWO AMOURS, 
' AND THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH 
ATTENDED AN ASSIGNATION 
WITH HER FAVOURITE YOUNG» 


LY. 


HAT children do not always be- 
F have in the ſame manner with 
their parents, is not ſo much owing to 
their being born with different pro- 
penſities, as to their education, and the 
company they may h 


MN 

de ſwayed by example. We often ſee 

the molt virtuous —_— unhappy in a 
degenerate offspring, but we rarely ſee 

ood branches ſprout from a vicious 

ock. An evil diſpoſition may be cor- 
refted by advice, by perſuaſion, by 
example; and a good one perverted by 
the ſame means: but when a perſon is ſo 
unfortunate as to be deſcended from 
baſe and wicked parents, is brought up 
under them, is witneſs of all their ac- 
tions, and has companions of the ſame 
caſt, it is ſcarce poſſible that ſuch a one 
can have a mind enriched with any no- 
ble or moral principles. 

What ather could the once-doating, 
deceived Germanicus, expect in his 
marriage with Sabina, than the yexa+ 
tions he has fatally experienced? Can 

all the heauties of her perſon now make 
atonement for. the blemiſhes of her 
mind? No; he rather curſes than ad- 
mires thoſe charms that drew him in, 
and wiſhes himſelf any thing, ſo he 
were not a huſband. Yet aſk him why 
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n to fall into, 
an age when nature is moſt liable to 


he married, he will tell you he married 


a woman of fortune, quality, and an 
uncemmon ſhare of beauty. All this 
is true; but a man not blinded by paſ- 
fon, would have examined by what 
means the two former were obtained; 
and, above all, what ſort of. diſpoſition 
was in beneath the varniſh. of au out- 
fide Jovelinels, Was not her family 
amongſt the loweſt rank, till one of them 
raiſed himſelf io opulence by actions 
which ought to have brought hjm to a 
gibbet; and, inſtead of ennobling his 


+ * 


* 


dulged? 


ſo inn idea of. As 


erity, entailed on them perpetual in; 
Rat Was ſhe not trained u anders | 
mother whoſe bad conduct 6 an been 
equally notorious > Was ſhe not, from 
her maſt early years, ſoothed in every 
vanity, pampered in eyery luxury, and 
taught to think that appetites and paſ- 
ſions were neyer given but to be in- 


Could Germanicus be ignorant of 
— — truths? If he were not, 
yet raſhly ventured on ſo unpromiſing a 
union, who can pity the misfortunes, 
the diſquiets, the diſgrace, it has in- 
volved him in? The many proofs ſhe 
gave of too warm an inclination before 
marriage, as alſo ſeveral of the many 
amours ſhe had after ſhe became a wife, 
I ſhall paſs over: the firſt that made any 
great noiſe was that with Miramour, 
perhaps owing to the. manner of it's 
commencement; which he thinking him- 
ſelf under no obligation to conceal, has 
ſince made no ſecret of in all companies 
whenever her name comes upon the 
carpet<-:;. 

This gentleman had a miſtreſs, who, 
on account of a certain havghtineſs in 
her temper and; behaviour, he called 
Roxana. He ſupported her in ſo gen- 
tee] a manner, that, had her reputation 
pore equal to her appearance, ſhe might 

ve been entitled to the beſt-company, 
Character, however, was the leaſt thing 
conſidered by Sabina in the choice of 
W She accidentally met 
with t 


is lady at a milliner's, fell into 
diſcourſe with her, liked her, invited her 
to her houſe, and there ſoon grew a great 
intimacy between them. That Roxana 
was kept by Miramour was no ſecret to 
the town, nor did ſhe attempt to make 
any of it to Sabina; on the contrary, 
ſhe talked freely to her of their amorous 
correſpondence. But how dangerous is 
it for one woman to boaſt too muck of 
the perfections of her lover, to another 
no leſs ſanguine in her conſtitution? Sa- 
bina, who had often ſeen Miramour 
without taking any notice of him, now 


became ſo fired with the rapturous de- 


ſcription given of him by his miſtreſs, 
that ſhe inſtantly became her rival, and 
languiſhed to experience in reality that 
happineſs which the other had given her 
ſhe never took 
any thing of this nature into her head 
without attempting to accompliſh it, 
and had no regard to decorum in the 
9 5 manner 


rr 


manner of her doing ſo, the ſent a billet 
to him by a porter, containing theſe 
lines ; 
. 
< $18, | 
C IF your attachment to the charms of 
your kept miſtreſs makes you 
© not look on the reſt of womankind as 
« inſipid creatures, the invitation this 
© brings you will not be unwelcome. 
A woman. of quality, young, and in 
© moſt men's eyes handſome, has found 
© ſomething in you that excites in her 


© the deſire of a private interview, and 


© to that end will call on you this even · 
© ing about ſeven, at White's; till when 
© muſt remain, with a great deal of im- 
© patience, 


© Your INCOGNITA.,? 


The meſſenger who carried this had 
ſtrict orders not to tell from whom it 
came: curioſity, however—for it. could 
be called no other paſſion as yet—made 
Miramour punctual to the time, nor 
was Sabina leſs ſo. He had not waited 
many minutes before ſhe came. On his 
coming into the coach, he found her 
face entirely hid under her hood; which 
the told him, Jaughing, he mult not ex- 
pect to ſee, till they were in a place more 
proper for him to give her pou how 
agreeable it was to him. Oa this he 
ordered the coachman to drive to an ad- 

jacent tavern; where bejog ſhewn into a 


ivate room, the lady ſoon threw off 
bo He had not enough de- 


r diſguiſe. 
nded on the charaQer ſhe had given of 
herſelf, not to be ſurprized and tranſ- 
rted on finding Sabina in the perſon of 
is incognita; and expreſſed the ſenſe he 
had of the honopr ſhe did, and the happi- 
neſs he hoped their meeting would heltow 
on him, in terms ſo warm and ſo paſſion- 
ate, as infinitely charmed her. They 
paſſed ſome hours together to their mu- 
tual ſatisfaRion;z nor parted without an 


appointment to ſee each other the nent 


day: but Sabina, not thinking it ſafe 
to come often to ſo publick a place as a 
tavern, undertook to provide a more 
proper ſcene for the continuance of their 
intrigue. Hops 

As indolent as this lady is in moſt 
other affairs, it muſt be confeſſed that 
no woman was ever more punctual, or 
more indefatigable, in every thing re- 
lating to love. On: conſulting with a 
female acquaintance, who had been of- 
ten neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, ſhe was 
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whenever ſhe had a mind, as it would 


this adventure was ver well pleaſed with 


mention in giying the character of this 


grow weary of both. She loved Mira - 


verſation of this laſt gentleman, that 
making reaſon coincide with paſſion, it 


" 


adviſed by her to hire a private lodging 
by the quarter, in ſome obſcure noo 
the town, to which ſhe might retire 


be always ready, and neither herſelf nor 
the friends the ſhould bring with her be 
taken any notice of, Sabina highly ap- 
proving of what ſhe ſaid, the project was 
put in immediate execution. e woe 
man took upon herſelf the accompliſn - 
ment of what ſhe had propoſed, and ea 
fily found a place every way ſuitable for 
the buſineſs it was deſigned. The 
chamber was neat, ſpacious, and well 
furniſhed ; there was a back-door tothe 
houſe, through which any one might 
{lip out in caſe of any danger of diſeo- 
very; and the landlady knew 7 
well the decorum ſhe ought to obſerve 
in regard to her gueſts. The hefoine of . 


the accommodation procured for her; 
and having got this receſs, which, ar- 
cording to the French, ſhe uſed to call 
her petit maiſon, henceforward never 
met Miramour at any other place. . 
But there was one thing I forgot to 


lady, which is the uncertainty of her 
temper. She is no leſs inconſtant than 
ſhe is amorous; and changes her lovers 
almoſt as often as ſhe does her cloaths, 
and never keeps either till they are wor 
out: a new friend, like a new faſhion, 

is always charming to her; but a very 
little time ſerves to make her equally 


mour till ſhe ſaw Toungly; but there 
was ſomething in the perſon and con- 


is not to be wondered at that ſhe gave 
him the preference; and a woman of a 
leſs mutable diſpoſition might have been 
eaſily abſulved for transferring her af- 
fections te an object ſo much more wor- 
thy than the late engroſſer of her heart. 
On her firſt acquaintance with him, 
ſhe. made advances to him; which he is 
too much a man of pleaſure to reſiſt 
from any fine woman : he returned thoſe 
of Sabina itr a manner which made her 
thmk him as much devated to her as 


ſhe could wiſh; and it was not long be- | 
fore ſhe gave him an invitation to drink 1 | 
939 
away an hour without interruption. He j 
took the hint, and flew to the place of | 


tea with her at her private apartment, 

where ſhe told him they might laugh 

rendezvous; where it was not to be W | 
| 1 doubted "| 


i | . 


* 


doubted but he found all the welcome he 
could wiſh or ex from the obliging 
fair. They had many interviews; but 
Youngly baving by ſome accident heard 
of her intrigue with Miramour, he not 
only frequently reproached her with it, 
but alſo was far from feeling for her that 
affeQion in his heart, which otherwiſe 
her beauty might have inſpired bim 
n 
In the mean time Roxana, who from 
the commencement of Miramour's ac- 
quaintance with Sabina had feen him 
eſs often than ſhe had been accuſtomed, 
and had alſo ſome other reaſons to ſu. 
ſpect a decreaſe of affection, began pre- 
ently to imagine ſome new face had 
ſupplanted her. She complained to him 
of his unk indneſs, but he abſolutely de- 
pied having given her any cauſe, and 
made a thouland excuſes for his late 
„ but this did not ſatisfy her, 
ſhe was not to be deceived in matters of 
which ſhe was fo good a judge; and con- 
vinced that ſhe Had a rival, bent her 
whole thoughts on difcovering the per- 
on. By an emiſſary whom ſhe em- 
ployed to wateh Miramour wherever he 
vent, ſhe foon found out the place 
Where he met the object of his new at- 
tachment; but as that lady was carried 
into the houſe in a chair, with the eur- 
tains Floſt drawn, was ſtil} as far as 
ever from knowing the face that had 
ündone her. Upon enquiry among the 
neighbours, ſhe was informed that the 
houſe was noted for giving reception to 
people who liked each other more than 
they were willing the world ſhould 
know; and this put a ſtratagem into her 
head, which was crowned with all the 
ſucceſs ſhe could'wiſh or hope; not onl 
for exploring what at preſent was a myſ- 
tery to her, but alfo for being amply 
revenged on her fair rival. | 
The miſtreſs of Mirameur knew the 

town long before ſhe knew him, and 
was not unacquainted with the cuſtoms 
of ſuch houſes. She went one morning 
to the governante of this; and, after ſay- 
ing ſhe had been recommended by a 
perſon who knew her, told her ſhe ſhould 
be glad to have a chamber, to which ſhe 
might ſometimes come with a friend 
whom it was not convenient for her to 
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aloud 


7 * 7 * * 
* 
8 0 ; , 8 


would be too ſmall. Roxina i FI 
did not regard how ſmall it 23 


vided it was otherwiſe commodiou 


On this ſhe was ſhewed up to it; an 
finding it was divided from the other 


only by a thin wainfcot parti | 
ag the clo. 


ſently agreed for it; giving t 
„ 
* y ſatisfied with her new 
incumbent, 


Having 3 ſo far of her de- 
fign as to get poſſeſſion of the very nent 
room to that where her lover and his 
new miſtreſs met, ſhe began to confidery 
that to go thither alone might raiſe ſome 
ſuſpiciods in the woman of the houſe, 

was a little at a loſs what man he 
ſhould take with her, and make paſs for 


'a gallant; as, whoever went, he muſt be 


made the confidante of the whele affair. 


At laſt. the pitched upon the fellow the 


had employed as a ſpy upon Miramour, 
His appearance, indeed, was very mean; 
but that ſhe thought might not be re- 

arded: accordingly the went the next 


day, accompanied by her pretended gal- 


lant. They were there ſome time be- 
fore the hour in which he had told her 
he had ſeen Miramour go in, in order to 
prepare things for a more perfe& diſco- 
very. This was done by the young fel. 
low's boring holes through the wainf- 
cot, in ſo dexterous a manner, that they 
could ſee all over the room without be- 
ing ſen themſelves, though they ſtood 
cloſe to the orifice. No one, however, 
came that night; and the impatient 


Roxana was obliged to return home as 


W 2 a9 4 . 

e next day ſhe wed thither 
ain, attended ag wiſe, 2nd met with 
the ſame diſappeintment ; but on the 
third was more ſucceſsful, 
been many minutes in the chamber, 
when a ruſtling of ſilks upon the ſtaizs 


made her know ſomebody was coming 


up; on which (he ran haſtily, without 
making any noiſe, to one of: the peep- 
holes. But hew great was her aſto- 
niſhment when ſhe ſaw Sabina enter? 
Scarce could ſhe refrain exclaiming 

ſt the treachery of a womin 
who, after being made her confidante, 
had robbed her of the affections of her 
lover. But ſoon the current of her paſs, 


She had nor 


ſie at home. The old gentlewoman re- 

7 plied, that her beſt room was rented by 
the quarter, by a lady who came often 

thither; and that the next, which was 

the only one ſhe had to ſpare, — ifeared 


ſion turned a different way; when, in- 
ſtead of Miramour, ſhe ſaw Young| 
puſh open the door, and throw. himf 
into Sabina's arms; on which, with- 


drawing from her poſt— You 2 


— 
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eried ſhe to her emiſſary, © to what a 
« fruitleſs labour have you expgſed me! 
6 It is not Miramour that I have all this 
s while paid you for following. How 
© could you be ſo mope-eyed as to miſ- 
c take him “ Nay, Madam, replied 
the fellow, I am fure I know Mr. Mi- 
© ramour, and I will ſwear that it was him 
] ſaw come into this houſe, and pre- 
« ſently after a lady in a chair, as I 
# then told you. ol 
what to think of this, and ſaid no more; 
but liſtening attentively to the con- 
verſation within, was preſently aſſured 
by it that her agent had neither deceived 
her, nor had been deceived himſelf, as 
will appear by the following dialogue— 

Sabina, My dear, dear Youngly, I 
hope you will now believe that I love 
you above all the worſd, 

Toungly. I know you love me enough 
to make me oy tm I ought to cgn- 
tent myſelf wi 
affections. 


Heaven, you engroſs me all! my foul 
and all it's faculties are devoted to 


u. 
1— And the letter Mira - 
mour accidentally dropped in the Park, 
and I. teok up, flattered him with the 
ſame aſſurances you now give me. 

Sabina. As I unfortunately played 
the fool with him before I ſaw you, it 


- 


was neceſſary I ſhould break with him 


by degrees. | 

Yo Tou had once, however, a 
real pa for him. 25 

Sabina. No, it was all in imagina» 
tion;' I only fancied I loved him. You 
muſt know, that filly, vain creature, his 
kept miſtreſs, was always filling m 
ears with ſtories'of the violence of his af- 


fection for her; and it was more to ſhew 


bim the difference tetween ſuch a wretch 
and a woman of quality, than any ex- 


traordinary liking I had to his — | 
vours 


72 ape me to grant him the 
did. 

This was enough to let the liſtening 
Roxana into the whole affair. It was 
with much ado the reſtrained herſelf 
from flying into the next room, and re- 
turning the contempt thrown upon her by 


the laſt words of Sabina; but juſt as ſne 


was at the door, and ready fo burſt in 
on the unſuſpecting pair, a ſudden 
| thought made her turn back, 4 All] 


Loxans knew not 


mare I have in your 
Sabina, Do not talk of a ſhare: by 


© can fay to this perfidious woman, 
cried the to herſelf, will avail me no- 
thing; the wrongs I have reccived de- 


© mand a vengeance more compleat.* , 


She then ſat down again; and, calmly 


-_ ting on what ſhe had to do, the” 
wo 


fertility of her invention ſoon ſupplied 
her with the means of repaying, with 
intereſt, the double affront | | 
given hath to herſelf and Miramour, 
whom it is certain ſhe loved with more 
ſincerity than ĩs eommonly found among 
women of her en She ſtaid all 
(he LOI ir leaves of each other, 
and heard an appointment made between 
them to megt again on the enſuing 


Thurſdsy. a f 
Having fulty perfefigd\in her mind 
the —_ ſhe foon after put in execu- 
tion, the (calle for the woman of the 
houſe, and faid to her Madam, I 
© know not but ſome y, 
C pron hour gr two with me here next 
* Thurſday. They may — come 


© before me; but I defire you will give 


them admittance; and, to prevent miſ- 
© takes, as the furniture of the room is 


yelſow, they ſhall aſk for the key of 


© the yellow chamber.” The other re- 
plied, that ſhe might depend on her 
punctuality in obſerving her commands. 


After which Roxana went away; but 


what ſhe meant by the orders ſhe had 
given muſt be left to the next chapter to 
explain. a 


CHAP. v. 


CONTAINS THE CATASTROPHE OF 
AN ADVENTURE, WHJCH THEAU- 
| THOR THINKS FIT TO DECLARE 
IS INSERTED IN THESE LUCU- 
BRATIONS LEsS TO AMUSE HIS 
READER, THAN FOR THE SAKE 
OF SETTING IN A TRUE LIGHT 
THOSE FACTS WHICH SOME PEO- 
PLE HAVE ARTFULLY ENDEA- 
VOURED TO MISREPRESENT TO 
THE PUBLICK, | 


OX A NA being now fully fur- 
niſhed with materials for her re- 
venge on Sabina, without evpoſing her 
beloved Miramour to the reſentment of 
an injured huſband, wrote to the latter, 
the next morning, in words to this ef. 


ſect * 
Ls - -..- © 


1 


ina had 


gentlemen may 
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© TO GERMANICUS. 


= 


Cc n, 
T HIS brings you avery ungrateful 
« piece of intelligence: but, in 
my opinion, whoever ſees a perſon 
wronged, and conceals it, takes part 
in the offence; and, though innocent 
of the commencement of the crime, is 
acceſſary to the continuance of it. It 
would certainly be the utmoſt injuſtice, 
that you ſhould be the laſt perſon to 
know what concerns yourſelf alone; 


form you of what chance has diſco- 
vered to me. Vour wiſe, Sir, is falſe 
to your bed, and Javiſhes on Mr. 
Youngly ail thoſe favours which you 
have a right to engroſs. The guilty 
pair meet twice or thrice every week, 
at a lodging ſhe rents by the quarter 
for that purpoſe. But to ſay your 
wife is guilty of ſo foul a crime, is do- 
ing nothing, without putting it in 
your power to prove her ſo: the thing, 
Sir, is eaſy, if you will follow my di- 
rections. The lovers have appointed 
to meet to-morrow, about feven, at 
their uſual rendezvous; if you go at 
that time, or rather before it, to the 
third houſe on the left-hand in“ ** 
Lane, on your aſking for Mrs., 
who is the keeper of this private hro- 
thel, and telling her you want the 
key of the yellow chamber, ſhe will 
preſently conduct you to a room ad- 
joicing to that which is the ſcene of 
2 wife'slooſe pleaſures. There are 
oles already bor: d through the wainſ- 
cot, through which you may plainly 
diſcern all that paſſes. It is at your 
own option whether you will have an 
other  wiineſſes of your wife's tranſ- 
4d why than your own eyes. and alſo 
how to behave towards her after de- 
tection. I have diſcharged the die- 
© tajes of my conſcience in giving you 
© this information; and ani. Sir, 
| f Vour unknown Friend.“ 


a aa „% a a . „ „% 4 a K A A A K „% „„ „ „ „4 
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P. 8. Be careful to drop no words 
© that may give the woman of the 
© houſe 5 leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect 

either who you are, or the motive 

© of your coming.” 


It is convenient I ſhould now acquaint 
my eader, that all I have hitherto related 
of this ſtory has come to my knowledge 
entirely by ine report of the perſons 


and I therefore think it my duty to in- 


fſured. 
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chiefly. concerned in it, and withbutithe- | 
leaſt aſſiſtance from my Belt of Inviſi- 
bility, What yet remains to be told, 


I have the teſtimony of my on 

and ears to avouch. The many odd ac. 
counts I have heard, from time to time, 
in relation to Sabina's conduct, made 


me reſolve to go one day to the houſe f 


Germanicus, in order to ſatisfy my eu- 
rioſity with ſeeing in what faſhion this / 


couple behaved to each other. 5 


The lady was abroad when I came, 
and I found him up in his dining-rgom, 


diverting himſelt with playing on the 


flute; but ſoon after rouzed from that 
amuſement by the above letter being de- 
livered to him by his man, ſaying it 
was brought by a fellow who the mo- 
ment he had put it into his hands va- 
niſhed like lightning from the door. 
The emotions with which he read it 
were very great, yet much leſs than 
might have been * ſuch an 
occaſion. He pauſed, then read again, 
examined every line with heedful eyes, 
and ſeemed extremely divided in his 
thoughts what credit he ſhould give to 
the information: at laſt, ſaid he to him- 
felf—* If any one had formed this con- 
© trivance, through a malicious deſign 
© of ruining her reputation, or my peace 
© of mind, they would certainly have 
* taken other methods, and not, by 
c pointing out the place, the hour, put 
© it in my power to prave at once the 
© falſeneſs of the accuſation. Ks 

After this, he threw himſelf into an 
eaſy chair, leaned his head upon his 
hand, and in that poſture continued 
muſing for a conſiderable time; then 
ſeeming more reſolved, ſtarted up and 
cried—* It is eaſy for me to make en- 
« quiry if there be ſuch a houſe, if kept 
© by a woman of the name mentioned 
© in the letter, and what character it 
© bears. Yet, why ſhould I do this? 
© No, it is better to follow the inſtruc. 
«© tions given me, and be at once aſ- 
It ſhall be ſo. As Shake- 
© ſpeare makes Othello ſay— 


„Il ſee before I doubt; when I doubt, 


„prove: ; 


% And on the proof there is no more but 


4 this a 
% Away at once with love or jealouſy." 


He had ſcarce done repeating theſe 
lines, when Sabina came in, ſinging an 
Italian air. Germauicus endeavoured 


to 


*. 
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to recompoſe his countenance, but could _ Germanicus. No, my dear; I leave 

not do it ſo well as not to make her take the coach for you. s 

notice of the change, and aſk if he Sabina. There is nooccaſion. I always: 

were out of humour; to which be re- chuſe to go to theſe places in a chair. 

plied— |  _ | | ' Germanicus. That is as you pleaſe : 
Germanicus, Out of humour, Ma- but I ſhall walk, as L have three or four 

dam? No, I have no cauſe; none in places to call at in my way to my cou 

the world. , eee : ſin's; ſo farewel, my dear. I hope yo 
Salina. I think not, indeed; but will be as merry at the aſſembly, as I 

men will be peeviſh ſometimes, cauſe or hope to beat the entertainment. 2 1 

not cauſe. 10 As I imagined Germanicus had ſome- 
Germanicus. I reſerve all my gaiety thing in his head more than I knew of, 

for to-morrow, and would have you do by his being ſo haſty to be gone, I fol- 

ſo too. A kinſman of mine makes an lowed him cloſe at his heels, and founded 


entertainment, and has ſent an invita- I had got been miſtaken in my ſuppoſi- „ 
tion for us to be partakers of it. tion. He went into a tavern, where two . 
Sabina. What, to-morrow ? gentlemen, whom he had defired to meet $ 


Germanicus. Ves, my dear, to-mor- him there, waited for him. The bitſineſs 
row evening: ſo I deſire you will not he had with them, was to communicate 
engage yourſelf elſewhere. the letter he had received from the un- 
Sabina. Indeed I have engaged my- known friend; and, after having con- 
ſelf already to Lady Gape's aſſembly. ſidered a litile on the matter, they agreed 

Germanicus. . You have time enough, that they ſhould all three go together; 
then, to ſend to excuſe yourſelf from not only to prevent any indiſereet ef- 
going. 3 fets of his rage on the perſons who 

Sabina. Indeed I ſhall not. I would wronged him, in caſe the affair ſhould 
not diſappoint my dear Lady * for prove as the letter had repreſented, but 
all the kinſmen in the world. But I alſo to be his witneſſes, if he thought 
would have you go: you may ſay I am proper to bring it before a court of judi- 
not well, and then my abſence cannot be cature. They ſtaid till a little before ſe- 
taken amiſs. | | ven; then went, according to the direc- 

It was very plain to me, that Germa- tions given by Roxana, and found 
nicus made this pretended invitation only every thing anſwered the deſcription. 
as a trap to diſcover whether ſhe had They were ſhewn up into the yellow 
really any engagement on her hands that chamber: I ſtill accompanied them; and 
ſhe would not he willing to break; and made a fourth perſon, unfelt, as well as 
it is alſo as little to be doubted, but that unſeen, by any of them. | 
her anſwers very much corroborated the They had not heen there above half 
contents of the epiſtle he had juſt. re- an hour, before Sabina came into the 
eeived. He forced himſelf, however, to next room; Youngly ſoon, after joined 

tell her, with a ſmile, that every thing her; and the — 2 huſband, ' 
mould be as ſhe would have it, and that and his two friends, ſaw enough, from 
he would no farther Pele her. Some the peep- holes in the partition, to con- 
company preſently after coming in, T vince them of the truth of that informa- 
found there was nothing more to be tion which had brought them thither. 
learned at that time, fo took the firſt op- Difficult was it for Germanicus to re- 
portunity of quitting the houſe; and ſtrain his _ on ſo ſhocking a ſpeRacle; 
went again, the next afternoon, in hopes but his two friends reminding him that 
of diſcovering ſomething more. there was a much better way for him to 
On my arrival, the huſband and wife ſhew his reſentment, he was at length 
were ſitting together in the moſt ſeeming pg on to retire. They both went 
amicable manner. After ſome little home with him, as did mylelf; reſolving 
time Germanicus roſe up, and put on to ſee what farther events this night 
his hat and ſword, in order, as he ſaid, would produce. Sabina came not home 
to go to his kinſman; on which Sa- till near two hours paſt midnight : but 
bina, with a great deal of complaiſance, Germanicus had ordered that the door 
faid to him | ſhould not be opened; and, after her 

Sabina. You will not walk, ſure, chairmen had knocked two or threetimes, 
my dear! Have you ardeted the horſes he went himſelf to the parlour-window, 
to be put to? + | and ſpoke to her in thele terms— 

f | Cermanicus. 
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- Germanicus. Pleaſe, Madam, to re- 


turn from whence you came, or where-. 


evereliſe you fhall think proper. My 


' houſe thall no longer be the ſhelter of a 


ſtitute. 


Sabina. What, is the man mad! 
- Sure you have been drinking bad wine 
to- night! 


. Germanicus, No, Madam, the beſt 


1 ever drank in my life; it has opened 


my eyes, and thewn me the viper I have 
ſo long cheriſhed in my boſom, and now 
throw off for ever. 
with you to ſtay longer in the cold; you 
can have no entrance here; Mr. Voungly 
will doubileſs afford you a part of his 


bed. 
With theſe words he ſhut the win- 
dow; and Sabina, finding herſelf de- 


| teſted, and that her hnſband was reſo- 


Jute, ordered her chair from the door; 
and after ſome little confideration how to 


diſpoſe of herſelf, thought it beſt to take 


her huſband's advice, and return to the 
place from whence the came, as it was 


But I would not 


the only aſylum to which the could have 
recourſe at fo unſeaſonable an hour, 
In the ſeveral viſits I afterwards made 
to Germanicus, I perceived he behaved 
with much more moderation than ſome 
huſbands would have done. Philoſo- 
phy had taught him to ſupport with pa- 


tience a misfortune which was irreme- 


qiable; he contented himſelf with takin 
ſuch revenge as the Jaws of Engla 
have provided in theſe caſes. Voungly 
was ſummoned before a court of judica- 
ture, and a penalty inflicted on him for 
his offence; but it would have been larger, 
had it not been proved, by inconteſtible 
evidences, that he had not been the firſt 


Who had ſeduced Sabina from her mar- 


riage-vows. As for the lady, fhe'is now 
abandoned and deſpifed by both her lo- 
vers; and if there he a poſſtbility that 
any thing can bring her to a juſt ſenſe of 
the faults ſhe has been guilty of, it muſt 
be the contempt ſhe is treated with by 
all degrees of people. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 


ä 
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BOOK Iv. 


CHAP. I. 


IN WHICH THEAUTHOR CONFESSES 
HAVING BEEN GUILTY OFPETTY 
LARCENY; BUT HOPES THAT 
IT. MERITS' FORGIVENESS FROM 
THOSE INTO WHOSE HANDS THIS 
WORK MAY FALL, As THE CHIEF 
MOTIVE FOR COMMITTING IT 
WAS TO OBLIGE THE PUBLICK, 


SW Have been intimately ac- 
* quainted with Belinda for 
I a conſiderable time in my 
viſible capacity, yet never 


wo once teok it into my head 


| to make her a viſit under 
the cover of my Belt, till her return 
from Bath this laſt ſeaſon; nor perhap: 
had done it then, if I had not been told 


that ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be conducted 


to that place by a certain gentleman, 
whom I thought it highly improper for 
her to continue any converſation with, 
as he was a married man, and the ſame 
Philander hereafter mentioned in, ſome. 


of Selima's letters. On my 2 


her apartment, I found her buſy wit 
her waiting-maid in unpacking her bag- 

Hage; which coming by the waggon, it. 
cms had arrived in town but the night, 


=. 


that way, and replied—* Th 


before. As I could premiſemyſelf but 
little entertainment from the ent 
of ribbands, jewels, &c. I was thinking 
to quit the place, and return at a more 
fit Auen; when the maid, pulling out 
a ſattin bag full of papers, 2 her 
where ſhe would have thoſe writings 
laid; on which Belinda turned her head 


© heap of letters I received at Bath, of 
© nomanner of conſequence. I have no 
© room for ſuch rubbiſh; take and throw 
© them all into the fire. 

The maid was juft going todo as ſhe 
was bid, but was ſtopped by Belinda, 
who ſuddenly ſcreamed out Hold! 
© hold! I had forgot, that one day, in 
© a hurry, I ſtuffed two or three letters 
© and poems of Philander's amoug them 
© and I would not have one line of that 
« dear witty creature's deſtroyed for all 


© the world. Pour them all out of the 
bag, and look on the names ſub- 
© ſcribed, that J may direct you he 


© to ſeparate the wheat from the chaff,” 
The maid then _ or — down 
upon the carpet, and o them one 
by andy which done, Belinda added 
© You need ſearch no farther; I have 
© found all Philander's letters and 
© poems in this drawer; ſo cram toge- 
ther all you have there, and thruſt them 
| TTT 
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88 
into the fire.” This ſentence was 


punctually executed, according to the 
beſt of the maid's belief; but the poor 


ir] knew not there was an Inviſible , 
letter, and ſhall preſent them 


hief, who ſtood cloſe at her elbow, 
and while ſhe turned her head another 
way, had the dexterity to preſerve ſome 


t of the condemned cargo, and ſlip 


it into his pocket. 
Selima at that time engroſſed great part 
of the converſation in town. She was a 


young woman of no fortune, and few - 


other endowments beſides her beauty, 
of which, in the opinion of moſt people, 
the has an uncommon ſhare ; though to 
me there is a certain fierceneſs in her 
eyes, and-a boldneſs diffuſed through all 
her features, which rob them of that 
| Jovelineſs which they would otherwiſe 
have. Such as ſhe is, however, ſhe 
captivated the hearts of two perſons who 
might have carried their addreſſes much 
higher without danger of a refuſal; the 

one is born to a title, and the other poſ- 
ſeſſed of wealth which, whenever he 
pleaſes, may procure him one; and nei- 
ther of them can be thought deficient in 
any of thoſe qualifications which conſti- 
tute the fine gentleman. Yet Selima was 
ſtill unmarried; both her lovers were 
equally in ſuſpence, and nobody could tell 
1 LW or whether either of them, would 
be the happy man. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that a perſon of my 
humour ſhovld be extremely deſirous of 
being let into a ſecret which ſeemed fo 
impenetrable, even to' thoſe who pre- 
| tended to be moſt knowing in other 


things; nor that I gladly embraced an 


opportunity which bid fo fair for the ſa- 
tis faction of my curioſity, as the getting 
her letters into my poſlefſion, Belinda 
having ſaid they contained the whole 
hiſtory of this affair. | 

Behold now my theft! Belinda's 
maid had no ſooner laid down the packet, 
by her lady's orders, than I kept my 
eye conſtantly fixed upon it, till a con- 


venient moment offered for conveying it. 


from among the others, which I did with 
reat adroitneſs. 
24 with Belinda, not doubting but 
I had now about me better materials for 
my entertainment, than any I could ex- 
& to be furviſhed with in her apart- 
ment, at leaſt for the preſent. 


"The diſtance between Belinda's lodg- 


ings and my own ſeemed now to betwice 
as long as uſual, though I believe I 
meaſured much fewer paces than ever 


| among all theſe 
After this I ſtaid no 


© to have fixed m 


THE INVISIBLE SPY. 


| ; 
T had done before, ſo great was my im+ 
patienceto be at home, and.examine the 
treaſure I brought with me. To avoid - 
confuſion, I examined the datzs of ev 
my read- 
ers in the order they were ſent io her 
while at Bath. 8 
LETTER I, 
- ©' DEAR BELINDA, | | 
I Received the favour of yours with 
a double ſatisfaction; firſt, as it 
brought me news of your ſafe arrival 
at that agreeable place, and that every 
thing in it anſwered your wiſhes and 
expectations; and ſecondly, as it aſ- 
ſures me of your friendſhip, by the 
kind concern you are pleaſed to ex- 
wels for my welfare. As to m 
ealth, I have ym loſt thatuglyoooch 
which ſo much perſecuted me when 
you left London; but as to my affairs, 
they are ſtill in the ſame fluctuating 
and unſettled condition as ever. Do- 
rantes ſtill continues his addrefles, 
Vanucius does the ſame. How happy 
might I be if I was loved but by one 
of them ! but both equally purſuin 
me, impedes all the _—_ 3 
7 enjoy with either. 
© You may remember how much my 
mamma was tranſported when Do- 
rantes firſt declared himſelf my lover. 
Vanucius, though not quite dropped, 
was then little regarded either hy my- 
ſelf or her: but now the caſe is altered; 
ſhe charges me to treat both witli an 
equal freedom; and, indeed, I think 
it would be highly impolitick to do 
ctherwile. The truth is, Dorantes 
dues not come ſo directly to the point 
as could be wiſhed: his courtſbip is 
© paſſionate, tender, and full of fie; he 
« ſwears I am the idol of his ſoul, that 
© he could not live without me, and that 
© all his hopes are centered in being one 
© day happy in 3 me; yet, 
ne ſpeeches, he ſel - 
dom mentions marriage; and when 
© he does, it is in ſo {light and evaſive a 
me nner, as to give me ſometimes cauſe 
© to fear his deſigns are rather on my 
© heart than hand. If this ſhould be 
© his intention, and I wereweak enough 
affection on him, 
© how miſerable ſhould I be! But, 
© thank Heaven, I have none of that 
© ſoft folly in my compoſition by which 
| | 6 I have 
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< bave ſeen ſo many of our ſex miſled; 
« my ruling 


© one moment to give myſelf to Vanu- 


« cius, if the rank and- title of Do- 


« rantes did not tempt me to wait awhile 
« the reſult of his pretenſions. Fo 

I was yeſterday morning in the Mall 
© with Vanucius: Dorantes was walk- 
ing there with ſome company; he 


changed colour, and ſeemed in ſome 


© agitation on meeting us together. 
This I looked upon as a good fizn; 
© but in the afternoon, when he came to 
« viſit me, and TexpeRedhe would either 
© have complained of my indifference to 
© him, or reproached me for the publick 
* encour ent I had given his rival; 
© he did neither, but behaved the whole 
« time with all, the calmneſs. and inſen- 
« ſibility of a Stoick. I muſt confeſs, I 


vas never more diſappointed in all 


« my life, as I had frequently ſeen him 
« kindle into jealouſy on a leſs7otcaſion 
© and could not help thinking that the 
violence of his paſſion was in a great 
« meaſure abated, according to this 
maxim of Mr. Dryden— _ 


« Diſtruſt in lovers is too warm a fun ; 
«« But yet 'tis night in love when that is 
Oy gone.” | 4 : 


© On conſulting with my mamma, I 
© found ſhe was of the ſame way of 
thinking; and it was agreed upon be- 
© tween us, not to ſuffer ourſelves to be 
© trifled with any longer, but that the 


© next time Vanucius made an offer of 


©* his hand, I ſhould accept it. But, 
my dear Belinda, this morning has 
put a to the reſolution of laſt 
* night. was ſcarce out of bed, 
© when T received from Dorantes the 
* moſt paſſionate billet that ever was dic- 
tated by the heart of man; occaſioned, 
© as he ſays, by dreaming he had me in 
© his arms. If his RE half ſo im- 
patient to have me there as he pretends 
it is, he will certainly be now more 
* preiſing to make me his own than. hi- 
2 9 has _ | 8 ; 

My next, perhaps, may bring you 
* the Leibow 7 pan fate: — 4 1 


-* ſhould be glad to hear what is doing 


© at Bath, and what new'conqueſts you 
© have made there; for how much ſo- 


paſſions; are intereſt and 
ambition; and I.would not heſitate 
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© ſatisfaQtion,' will afford a ſe - 
< cret pleaſure to her who is, with the 
4 moſt perfect amity, b&c. «| Js 
f 156% ws; © Sana,” 


LETTER I. © 
© DEAR BELINDA, „ 
s | Gann forry to teli you, that the per 
« plexity of my own affairs has hin- 
«© dere me from being inquiſitive enough 
into thoſe of other people, for me to 
© be able to ſend you the intelligence 


you requeſt; but as I flatter myſelf, 
© that what regards myſelf will be al- 


ways moſt intereſting to you, I ſhall 


«© give you A brief detail of what has 
© happened to me in relation to Dorantes, 
© ſince his laſt kind letter mentioned in 
my former. | 7. 
He came the ſame evening. The 
diſco irſe he entertained me with was 
of a piece with his epiſtle, all love and 
tranſport. He begged I would favour- 
him with my company to the theatre 
in Drury Lane, where he had already 
ſent a fervant to keep places in the 
box; I conſented, and went with him 
in his chariot. The play was Romeo 
and Juliet: he applied all rhe render 
things* ſpoke by the former of theſe 
lovers to his own paſſion, and preſſed 
my hand with a vehemence of fond. 
neſs, whenever he had an oppartunity 
of doing ſo unperceived by the audi- 
on = 


ce. 
* I ſaw him again next day. We 
< were alone together in the dining- 
room; and my gown being a little - 
more off my ſhoulder than ordinary, 
© he laid his face upon my bare neck, 
© crying—** Oh, I could dwell for ever 
© here!” On this I took courage ta 
© ſay to him. Vet, Dorantes, when 
«« once I become your wiſe, thele ar- 
% dours will perhaps fink, into a cold 
*« indifference.” —** No, my angel!“ 
© returned he, *©* defire wal rather in- 
1 creaſe by enjoyment of your. perſon; 
« the — contained in this dear 
« frame are of too divine a nature ever 
6 to ſatiate. In ſpeaking theſe words, 
© he catched me ſuddenly in his arms, 
© held me to his boſom, arid joined his 
c —_ mine with ſo newhat, I thought, 
© of an unbecoming warmth. I firig- 


* ever you may be envied by ſome of © pled ta get loute; and. when I had 


your acquyaintance, be aſſured that 
* every thing that contriput:s to your 


* 
* 


done ſo, retired ſome paces from him, 
© and ſaid, with all the haughtineſs I 
M * could 


90 


- 


THE INVISIBLE! SPT. 


could aſſume ! Forbear theſe liber- 
« ties, Sir, till authorized by law to 


« take them.” 


a ®@ M a 
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He aſked my on, 
apologized for what he had done by 
the violence of his paſſion, and then 
ſat down; but appeared more than or- 
dinarily penſive afterwards, ſpoke lit- 
tle, and made his viſit much ſhorter 
than uſual. - f $9 

On my acquainting my mamma with 
what had paſſed between us, ſhe did not 
at all likeit, and went dire&ly to her 


old friend, you know who 1 mean, to 
be adviſed by him how to proceed in a 


circumſtance at once ſo intricate and 
critical, He told her, that my father 
ought to appear in this buſineſs; that 
it was his place, and his alone, to de- 
mand of Dorantes an explanation of 
his deſigns in regard to the courtſhip 
he ſo long had made to his daughter. 
My mamma had always been of his 
opinion; but knowing the indolence 
of my father's temper, had forbore 
mentioning it to him: however, ſhe 
urged it to him, but all ſhe could ſay 


or offer has been ineffectual; his an- 


ſwer was, that he did not know how 
to ſpeak to a perſon of Dorantes's qua- 
lity on any ſuch matter; that he would 
not interfere in it, and we might a& 
as we thought proper ourſelves. 

This, you will own, is very vexa- 
tious; but there is no turning him out 
of his own way. Mamma is now re- 
ſolved, ſince there is no other remedy, 
to take the-taſk upon herſelf, as ſoon 
as Dorantes comes to town! he is at 
preſent gone on a hunting-match with 
ſome gentlemen, but is expected to re- 
turn in two days at fartheſt, and we 


fall then ſee the event. For my part, 


my ſpirits are ſo much fatigued and 
raiſed with this ſuſpence, that there 
is but one thing hinders me from put- 
ting an immediate end to it by mar- 
rying with Vanucius. The perſons 
of the men are equal to me; but, O 
Belinda! J am paſſionately in love with 
the title of Dorantes! Would he were 


half as much ſo with my perſon, he 


would not then delay one moment 
giving me tlie one in exchange for the 
—_— ES 

© The faithful Vanucius, whom I 
have flattered with the belief of not 


being indifferent to me, is every day 
$ ſoliciting me to fix a time to make him 


4 
6 
6 
5 
« 
. 
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| . de dall, 
with my expectations; yet can 1 — 
reſolve to reward the conſtant ſervices 
of the one, nor to renounce for ever 
the charming hope of rank, pre. 
cedence, the thouſand dear appen- 
dages of a woman of quality, which 
the other has it in his power to be- 
ſtow on me. But I will trouble you 
no farther, than to aſſure you, that in 
whatever ſtation my fate ſhall place 
me, I ſhall be ever, with the beſt 
wiſhes for your happineſs, &c. 

„ © SELIMA, 


happy, while Dorantes ſesme be 


P. S. I am obliged to Philander 
© for the part you tell me he takes 
© in my concerns. Pray be fo 
© good as to make my grateful 
c 1 ledgments acceptable to 
© him.“ | | 


LETTER u. 


© DEAR BELINDA, 


1 Would not let this poſt eſcape with- 


* out writing, What I have 
to ſay to you, though greatly the 
purpoſe, muſt-be comprized gn a few 
words. I am engaged. to go this 
evening with Dorantes, and ſome other 
company, on a party of pleaſure, and 
am every moment expecting his lan- 
dau at the door, ſo can but juſt ſnatch 
time to inform you, that my mamma 
has talked to him on the affair ia 


_ queſtion, and that his anſwers have. 


been conformable to our utmoſt wiſhes, 
Yes, I am now convinced that all my 
apprehenſions were groundleſs, that 
he never meant to act otherwiſe than 
honourably with me: he has aſſured 
both her and myſelf, that every thing 
ſhall ſoon be ſettled for my future hap- 
pineſs. Rejoice with me, my dear 
creature! I have now a heart and 
head perfectly at eaſe; and ap. 2 
to employ my thoughts, but how td 


behave becoming of the dignity to 


which, I flatter myſelf, a few days 
e raiſe me. See 3 
of my joys is come; c 
me 4 fu him; — T can add no 
more, than that I am, as ever, with un- 
feigned regard, &c, ; 
; g „ 8SELII4A. 
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s diable accident. 


k 


© ferent from any —_— had ever ſeen 
He 


© turned I. 


LETTER IV. 


e DEAR BELINDAS'/' | | | 
c | Borg did I expect, and little 
© js it in your power to imagine, 
© whatT have now to acquaint you with. 
So ſtrange à reverſe, ſo ſudden, ſo 


- © ſhocking a revolution, ſure never any 


« woman but myſelf experienced! But 
I will keep you no longer in ſuſpence: 
© I have loſt Dorantes, irrecoverably loſt 
© him! not through. any miſmanage- 
ment of my own, nor any want of af- 
« feftion in him, but through a previ- 
© ous, much worſe, and more irreme - 
This is the ſum of 
© my misfortunes;' I will now relate t 
© you the particulars. s 
He came to me the other day; and 


t though the ſalutations he a — 
tender- 


© me with had their accuſto 
© neſs, yet I thought there was ſome- 
© what in his countenance, and the 
© whole air of his deportment, very dif- 


© in him before. ad not been in 


© the room many minutes, before he told 


© me that he had ſomething of conſe- 
« quence to impart to me, and deſired I 
© would order myſelf to be denied to 
© whoever ſhould happen to come. I 


'© readily did as he deſired; after which, 
he drew his chair cloſe to mine, fighed, - 


© and, looking me full in the face, ſur- 
«© prized me with theſe words “ My 


« dear Selima,"* ſaid he, “ I have de- 


« ceived you; have you love enough for 
©« me to forgive it? Firſt let me 
© know the nature of your offence,” re- 
« *Tis death to me to de- 
ce clareit,”” anſwered he; yet can it 
« be no longer hid. I have impoſed 


% upon you by a falſe pretence, pro- 


© miſed what is not in my power to per- 

0 form! cannot marry you! 
Judge, Belinda, of my confuſion. 

© But it is as impoſſible for you to con- 


© ceive, as it is for me to deſcribe, what 


© I felt in that dreadful moment. Scarce 
© could a thunderbolt have trans fixed 


© me more: I had no breath, no voice, 


© but to echo part of his laſt words— 
« Cannot marry! cannot marry!” cried 
© I; and. this I repeated ſeveral times 
© over, 

© Heſeemed all this time in very great 


© agitations; and, after taking one of 
© my hands, and tenderly preſſing it to 


© his lips" Heaven knows,” ſaid he, 


THE INVISIBLE spy. 


„creature who, thou 


5 = in maki 


791 
% how earneſtly I defred the union 1 
<< propoſed! Gladly would I reſign the 


% one half of thoſe-years fate has al- 
, lotted for my life, to have the other 


© blefſed with the poem of my Se- 
« lima in the way the expects from nie z 


but, alas! that hope is vain” The 
« fatal ſecret is this: Lam already mar- 


& ried; my heedleſs and unwary youth 
6c —— rr to give-m handed 
o, though I never did, 
nor never will, live with as a wife, 


% will not, on any conſideration, be 
4 prevailed upon to reſi 
« claim ſhe has to me as a huſband.” 


gn the curſed 


«Overwhelmed as I was with various 
c paſſions,-I at laſt aſſumed reſolution 


enough to tell him that he had aRed a 


moſt un and diſhonourable 
his addreſſes to me, 
owing himſelf under ſo indiſſoluble 
an engagement to another. To which 
he ning, 'that at firſt he hoped to 
have got quit of his unfortunate tie; 
and that after he found all the offers 
he had made to that end were fruit- 
leſs, the paſſion he had for me would 
not ſuffer him to reſtrain himſelf from 
ſeeing me, converſing with me, ard 
telling me how much he adored me. 
He then-made a long harangue on the 
reſiſtleſs power of my charms, and the 
violence of that flame they had in- 
ſpired him with; ſwore a thouſand 
oaths, that the world had nothing in 
it but myſelf worth living for; and 
„ with a propoſal, that ſince 
he could not 1 me his wife, he 
would ſettle a thouſand pounds a year 
upon me to be his miſtreſs; and, that it 
ſhould be at my option either to live 
publickly with him as ſuch, or to 
continue with my mamma, and re- 
ceive his vifits in a private manner. 
© This offer I rejected with more diſ- 
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like nature which had ever been made 
to me ſince my firſt being in the way 
of temptation; nor will you wonder 
that I did ſo. To he courted for 
a miſtreſs by the very man who had .ſo 
lately flattered me with the hopes of 
marriage, made me now Jook upon 
that as an affront, which, before my 
expectations had been raiſed to the 
* height they had been, Lmight perhaps 
© have taken as a proof of his ion. 
© I ranted, ſtormed, concealed no part 
* of the ſpite I was poſſeſſed of: but all 
© I faid ſeemed to make no great im- 
4 = 000 © preſſion 


* 
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dain than I had ſhewn to any of the 
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per which I thought not at all con- 
„ ſiſtent with the violence of the paſ- 
© ſion he had pretended; and, on his 
„ going away, calmly told me, that he 
_ © would make the ſame propoſal he 
* had done to me to no other woman 


* jn the world; that it was no inconh- 


; © derable one; and that, as he could do 
no more, he hoped 


my attention. 


Indeed, my dear Belinda, I was 


c half mad; and believe I gave myſelf 


«* ſome airs not any. way becoming in 
ms to a man of his quality. I met 
but 
only 1 


„ him in the Park. this morni 
. © though he was alone, and Ih 
Flavia with me, he never offered to join 


us, but paſſed by with a ſſight bow. I 
© ſuppoſe he reſents my behaviour; but 


© it is no. matter, ſince he is married. 


, © Vanucius is now. my laſt reſource, If 
I could perſuade the man to purchaſe - 
a title, he would he full as agreeable - 

s to me as Dorantes; but he is an un- 


a * ambitious creature, and I almoſt de- 


[+ ſpair of it: I ſhall try, at leaſt, how 


- 6 tar the love he has tor me will pre- 
s yail, My next will bring you news 


© of what ſucceſs my endeavours will 


. © meet; till when I am, even in the 
5 midit of my perylexity, &c. 


© SELIMA.” 


LETTER v. 


4 DEAR BE LINDA, 


my cooler moments 
would repreſent it as a thing worthy | 
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THE INVISIBLE rr. 
© prefſion'on him; he bore it with a tem- I have little reaſon to flatter myſelf 


with the contrary. Ihaye neither ſeen 
nor heard from him for five whole 
days; and this morning he ſet out for 
Tunbridge, without taking any other 
leave: of me, thaa ſending a flight ex- 
cuſe for not waiting on me before he 
went. But this is not all: a relation 
of his, who I know has always looked 
upon hts courtſhip to me with an evil 
eye, and had, not long ago, ſo great a 
quarrel with him on the. occaſion, that 
he was forbid his houſe, is now ſo far 
reinſtated in his good graces, as to be 
gone with him into the country; and 
J do not doubt but will take this op- 
portunity of filling hia ears with 2 
thouſand ſtories to my diſadvantage, 
as he has ever done ſince my firſt ac. 
quaintance with him. 25 
Thus, my dear Belinda, from hav- 


ing, as I thought, my choice of two 


* 


«© Sa a K 6G a =» a 6, 
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0 II is almoſt a fin to diſturb the feli. 


© city you enjoy wh any melan- 


* © choly accounts: but freſh calamities 
© will always occaſion freſh complaints; 


. 9 LY 


© {e}fith confideration, and I cannot deny 
« the accuſation; but have this to an- 


© (wer in my defence However dif- | 
4 agreeable the purport of my letters 

« are, they ſhew, at leaft, the perfect 

* confidence I have in your frientſhip * 


& and good- nature.“ 


© Tam apt to think that, before I tell 


6 vou, you will ſuſpect I am alſo de- 


© ſerted by Vanncius; and though I © 


cannot be poſitive that ſuch a conjec- 
tute would be cutirely groundieſs, yet 


and while J am giving you a detail of 
s my misfortunes; methinks'T am cated 
© of ſome part of the weight of them. 
© You may ſay, indeed, that this is a 


a M A aca > „ a „ a 


experience of 


of the beſt matches in town, I am 
Ukely to loſe all hopes of both, and 
alſo to fall into the contempt and ri- 
dicule of thoſe flirts who fo lately en · 
vied my good fartune. This laſt cir- 
cumſtance is above all fo truly morti- 
fying, that after it I know not whether 


1 ſhall ever be able to ſhew-my face 


in = publick aſſembly, but rather 
take the ſame pains to conceal myſelf, 


as I once did to be conſpicuous. But 


farewel. The more I reflect um theſe 


accidents, the lefs I am capable of re. 
ſtraining my paſſion enough to aſſure, 


you, with how much ſincerity, &c. 
| g © SELIMA,' 
ELDER N. 

© DLAR BELINDA, © pf 
1 Expected no leſs, from your knows 
4“ goodneſs, than the conſolatory 
ideas you endeavour to inſpire me 
with. Vou would fain perſuade me 
that I have no reaſon for deſpair; and 
that the ſame beauty which attracted 
the hearts of Dorantes and Vanucius, 
will alſo gain others of equal eſti. 
mation; but, ales! I have too much 
ſelf, and of what the 


world thinks of me, to entertain ſo 
flattering a hope. You know very 
well, my dear, that on my firſt ſetting 
vp fer conqueſt; I ſhewed myſelf in 
all'publick places, and expoſed to the 
view of all who ſaw me; almoſt every 


© charm 
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reſpect, &c. 


5 
4 ver. 


* charm nature has beſtowed upon me; 
« yet never was addreſſed, on ſcore 


a » by any but thoſe two 


hom I have now loſt. Beſides, I 
© am now what they call blown upon: 
that admiration which my firſt appear- 
6 ance excited, wears off by my being 
© ſo often ſeen; and I begin to be con- 
© yinced, that it was more owing to the 
© peculiarity of my-dreſs, and manner 
of behaviour, than to any real perfec- 
© tions of my perſon, that I was ſo much 


followed by a gaping multitude. 


© You fee how I am humbled; and, 
© by what I have ſaid, may perhaps 
imagine that I have fo far done with 
© the pride and vanities of the world, as 


© to take up with a little mercer or wool- 
len- draper, if ſuch a one ſhould offer. 


© But do not harbour ſo deſpicable an 
© opinion of your friend : no, I will never 
«© ſit behind a , or be the wife of 
* one that does. But I need not make 
© this declaration; as matters ſtand, I 
© am not likely to be the wife of any 
body: but ſtill, with an inviolable 


2 SPINA.“ 


LETTER vir. 


6 — "rms as * 
0 W may all the o 3 

N © wit ;ntvire my pen, to deſcribe 
© to you, as it deſerves, the bleſſed re- 
© verſe in my condition fince the laſt 
* melancholy epiſtle you received from 
© me. T was then plunged in the loweſt 
© pit of deſpair, and am now raiſed to 


© the higheſt ſummit of human feli- 


© city. In à word, I am the contrafted 
© ſpouſe of Dorantes; and, as ſoon as 
8 the preparations for our wedding can 


be got ready, I ſhall be the declared 


% of e. Methinks I ſee 
© the ſurprize I put you in. You will 
© doubtleſs cry out How can this be, 
& when Dorantes has already confeſſed 
* himſelf the huſband of . another?” 


explained, as you will preſently diſco- 


© After the loſs of both my lovers, as 
I then imagined, I ſcarce did any 
© thing but lie upon the bed and weep 
© for two whole days together. My 
father, inſtead of ſaying any thing t 


THE INVISIBLE err. 


* conſole my affl ictions, added to chem 


' 5. by his repraaches, He told me that 


© he knew what it would come tog that 
* dreſſing myſeif ap like a Barthelo- 
* mew baby would never get me a liuſe 
© band; and ſuch like tuff, as you kmow 
© his low way of expreſſing himſelf; 
4 but, thank. Heaven! the tables an 
nom turned upon him; and if re- 
© ſpe for my mamma did not reſtrain 
© me, I ſhould return his flouts with in 
# tereſt, „ 5 
One afternoon, as I was ſitting at 
the window, with the ſaſh up, mung 
on my unhappy fate, I ſaw Dorantes 
© chariot at the door. While his faot- 
| ow: knocked, he 2 — and 
L me a very bow, 1 
was amazed; but thought it would be 
too groſs an affront to a man of hiz 
c yu to be denied to him, as he ſaw 
© I was at home; nor had I time for 
'* ſuch a thing, if I would have done itz 
© for the maid, who opened the door, 
< ſhewed him directly up ſtaira. On 
his entrance, I aſſumed one of thoſd 
© haughty airs, which vulgar, Jlow-bred 
n . are apt to call impuadent and 
8 y; and, with my head half turned 
another way, faid to him I am fur- 
«< prized to ſee you here, Dorantes, af. 
« ter the converſation » I 
« me with at your laſt viſe.” Fo 
> « Oh, Selima, _— he, © I came 
not now to repeat the audacity I was 
then guilty of, nor to offend 
ears with any future diſcourſes of the 
« like nature, but —. pardon for the 
6 = and hope that what I have to of 
« fer will make ſome atonement. 1 
do not comprehend your meaning, 
© returned I; “but, whatever it may 
% be, cannot think it becomes me tv 
„ continue any correſpondence with a 
© married man, who has pretended to 
% make his addreſſes tu me. I am 


not married,“ rejoined he eagerly; 


% and the trial I made of your virtue, 
4% adds a double luſtre to the beauty 


chat firſt inflamed me, and I am 


% now much more your ſtave than 
% ever. Not married!” cried'I 
< hy then did you tell me 7%! 
Pardon the innocent impoſition 1 


1 practiſed on you,” ſaid he, kiſſing 


* my hand: I was willing to ſee in 
% what manner you would reſent it; 
« your behaviour has anſwered to'my 
« wiſh, and I now offer you a hand 
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„ which 1 never had one thought or 
«© wiſh to diſpoſe of to any other wo. 


<6 man.“ | 


Oh, Belinda, how did my heart 
©. flurter at theſe words ! - As Semandra 
« ſays in the play= —g— i 


I took them all, and died upon the ſound: 


«To the driv'n air my flying foul was 


ee faſten d. ? 


e Each charming ſyllable he ſpoke was - 


© mine.” 


.c The many paſſionate and endearing 


things he ſaid to me would not come 


© within the compaſs of twenty letters: 
© you mult therefore, till I have a better 
opportunity of relating the particu- 
'Jars, content yourſelf with a- brief 


that he is entirely at liberty to marry 
me, and he is reſolved to do ſo; that 
an agreement the ſame night was made 
between us for that purpoſe; and that 
mamma and her good friend, who 
luckily happened to be with het, wete 
called in to be witneſſes of it. . 

s Since every thing has been ſettled 


been impertinent enough to aſſure me, 
that to their own knowledge Dorantes 
was married ſeveral years ago, and 
that his wife is ſtil] alive; but this 
gives me no manner of concern, If 
there be any woman who has a claim 
of this nature on him, he has doubt- 
leſs found means to prevail on her 
to relinquiſh it; ſo I look upon it as 
none of my affair. He marries me in 
the face of the world; has promiſed to 

ſent me at court ; and while I en- 
joy the title of f of #$###m 
and the grandeur annexed to it, ſhall 
not trouble myſelf with any whiſpers 


to the Jawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of 
my marriage. 


It is no inconſiderable addition to 
my contentment, to hear that you de- 


ſign to return to town in a ſhort time. 
I long to ſee you, and to give you an 
airing in my own coach and fix, with 
three flaunting footmen on the back of 
it: we ſhall cut a better figure, Belinda, 
than when we made our little excur- 


.O, Fortune! Fortune! dear, propi- 
tious Fortune, how am I hound to 
6 praiſe thee! But no more at preſent, 


rie 


ſummary of the whole, which is this; 


thus happily for me, ſome people have. 


that may go about the town in relation 


ſions together in a mean, dirty hack. 


han that I am, with the greateſt good 


©. wiſhes, &c FF "FEB; © 2.3% 
Cong © SELIMA, 
P. 8. I need not deſire you to tell 
P Philander what has happened; I 
© know you will, and allo that his 
© regard for you will make him 
« participate in the happineſs of 
your friend. Once more, adieu. 


Here end the letters of this l 
ew þ who in a very little time after mar- 
Dorantes. red tas ue 


CHAP. VI. | 


CON'SISTS CHIEFLY OF SOME RE- 

| FLECTIONS OF THE | AUTHOR'S 
OWN ON FALSE TASTE, THE MIS- 

TAKEN ROAD IN THE PURSUIT 
OF FAME, AND THE FOLLY OF AN 
ILL-DIRECTED EMULATION, TO 

WHICH ARE ADDED, A FEW.-FAINT 

| SKETCHES TAKEN , FROM THE 
MOST AMIABLE ORIGINALS IN 
MODERN LIFE, 


H E celebrated Dr, Buffy tells us, 

than when we ſay a man has a fine 
or true taſte, no more is meant by thoſe 
words, than that he has a Gund judg- 
ment, a clear head, and a nicely diſ- 
tinguithing capacity in judging of what 
is really worthy and becoming, and 


what is not ſo; whether it be in the 


choice-of his amuſements; his dquipege, 
his apparel, the furniture of his houſe, 
the covering of his table, or whatever 
elſe depends on the direction of the will 
and fancy. Now, as every thing is beſt 
ſhewn by it's oppoſite, if the definition 
given us by the French author of the 
true taſte be juſt, as I believe moſt peo - 
ple will allow it is, to think and act 
contrary to what he deſcribes, is what. 
we call falſe taſte: but, in my opinion, . 
to think and do always what is wrong, 


and at the fame time imagine that all we 


think and do is right, is not of itſelf ſuf. 
ficient to take in the meaning of the 
phraſeinit's fullextent; there muſt always 
be added an affectation of being ſingular, - 
over curious, over delicate, over ele- 
gant, ſomewhat above the common le- 
vel of mankind; in fine; the man of 'a 
falſe taſte muſt not be a fool of Heaven's 
makings 


. 


. but his own. The ee 
Earl of Rocheſter has preſented us wi 

a very pictureſque character of the man 
of falſe taſte, in the following lines— / 


© He was a fool through choice, not want 

| of wit; | . 

His foppery, without the help of ſenſe, 

« Could ne'er have riſen to ſuch an excel- 
© lence, | 

© Nature's as lame in making a true fop 

© As a philoſopher: the very top 

And dignity of folly, we attain 

© By ſtudious ſearch, and labour of the 
© brainz 

6 'By obſervation, counſel, and deep thought. 

God never made a coxcomb worth a groat 

We owe that name to induſtry and arts; 

An eminent fool muſt be a man of parts. 


A perſon may be endowed with great 
talents, yet, through a falſe taſte in the 
manner of diſplaying them, be rendered 
ridiculous inſtead of reſpectable; and, 
while he aims at ups. ie erg ad- 
-miration, become the object of uni- 
verſal contempt. Hippias is profoundly 
learned, is well ſkilled in the mot uſeful 
ſciences, and endowed, both by nature 
and education, with every requilite to 
render him a worthy member of ſociety ; 
yet, by ſome unaccountable oddities of 
manners and behaviour, he makes him- 
ſelf hated where he might be loved, de- 
ſpiſed where he might be reſpected, and 
a mere cypher in a world where he 
might be a figure of the greateſt conſe- 
quence. ' He is not at all diſſatisfied that 
every one knows and ſpeaks of him as 
a man poſſeſſed of a very opulent for- 
tune, yet affects to look down with 
ſcorn on all the pleaſures, and even in- 
nocent amuſements, it might afford him; 
and to ſuch an exceſs does he carry this 
humour, that whatever is beyond the ne- 
ceſſities of nature he treats as luxury and 


epicuriſms; vainly imagining that the 


wearing of a threadbare coat, and a wig 
that the head it covers ſcarce remembers 
ever to have had a curl, entitles him to 
the character of a philoſopher. - ; 
But this oſtentatious humility, as I 
think it may be juſtly called, is not the 
moſt unpardonable error into which 
Hippias is led by his falſe taſte: this 
ſerves only to make him ridiculous, but 
there is another which makes him hate- 
ful. 'Theambition he has of being reve- 


renced as a Stoick, renders him deaf to 


the dictates of humanity, and wholly in- 


ſenſible of all ſocial feeling for his fellows 
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creatures. He not in the joys 
or griefs of even thoſe he calls his 


friends; nor would lift a finger, move 4 # 


ſep, or ſpeak a ſyllable, either to pro- 
mote the one, or diſfipate the other. 


'The moſt diſtreſsfu] circumſtance has 


not the power to touch his heart; and if 
any one knows'him little enough to em- 
ploy his aſſiſtance or advice in the ex- 
tremeſt exigence, he replies, with a ſo+ 
lemn and magiſterial air, that he can 
ſay nothing to their complaints; that 
pity is a paſſion; and that, by the force 
of his reaſon, he has diveſted himſelf of 


all paſſions, of what kind ſoever. Thus 


does Hippias, by indulging one un- 
happy propenſity, forfeit all the love and 
eſteem the qualities he is poſſeſſed of 
would otherwiſe attra&, The 

in which he is now looked upon gives 
me room to ſuſpe& that, whenever he 
makes his exit from this world, he will 


have an epitaph ſomewhat like what I 
read on a tomb - tone in a country 


church-yard— ; 
© Here 2 ſtretch'd at his full length, 
© is laid; —_- 
Whom, livicg, no one lov'd, nor mourn'd 
when dead.“ 3 


Numberleſs are the inſtances might be 


you to prove the beſt capacities may 
„and frequently are, perverted by 
falſe taſte and miſapplication. ' As one 
of our moſt eminent authors tells us, 
the love of fame is the univertal paſſion ; 
it is imprinted, in a more or leſs degree, 
on every human heart. Thoſe who 


have great talents, are apt to think 


they can never render themſelves ſufſi- 
ciently conſpicuous; and thoſe of weaker 


intellects, yet poſſeſſed of the ſame va- 


nity, are ſometimes ſo infatuated, as, ra- 
ther than not to make a noiſe in the 
world, to do things which may incur a 


lampoon, ſinee they cannot deſerve a pa- 


negyrick. A private life, or, as they term 
it, a life of obſcurity, is to ſome pos 
the ſevereſt misfortune they can labour 


under : they will tell you, that they may 


as well be out of the world, as of no con- 
ſequence in itz and few there are who 
will take the poet's word for a contrary 


8 Thy unknown, untalk'd of man, is only 
© bleſt; p 
© No anxious doubts his peaceful breaſt an. 
© noyg 


s From * . equally 9 
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© Nor hope, nor fear, his happineſs de» 
6 $ | | 

© But ſafe K-41 himſelf, himſelf enjoys.” 


There are alſo 2 who, having 
no peculiarities of their own, affect 
to imitate thoſe they may ſee in others; 
eſpecially if the perſon they copy after 
be of a ſuperior _—_ 8 the re · 
tion of a wit. eſe may pro- 
Telly enough be called ſecond-hand 
Feels, for they generally take up the 
follies juſt when they are left off by the 
perſons they would be thought exactly to 
reſemble: according to a vulgar adage 
The ſool will ſometimes peep out of 
* the wiſeſt man. The leaſt failing in 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed character is 
ſently adopted by his inferiors, till it 
. a faſhion. Emulation, how - 
ever, when well - directed, is one of the 
moſt noble propenſities of the mind; 
nothing can be more truly laudable than 
an endeavour to ſquare our actions by a 
praiſe- worthy model: but I am ſorry to 
fay, that this is not ſo often the caſe as 
every good man would wiſh it were. 
| There are ſome people ſo unhappy, 
as to take for a pattern all the bad they 
can find, and neglect all the good; and 
this, too, without deſign, or any un- 
toward inclination, but through mere 
careleſſneſs: and, provided they do ſome- 
thing ſuch a one or ſuch a one does, 
give not themſelves the trouble to exa- 
mine whether what they imitate be a 
beauty or a blemiſhz or, indeed, whe- 
ther it be either, or only a matter of in- 
difference, and altogether unworthy of 
regard. And, now I am upon this head, 
I cannot forbear relating an example of 
the ſort I laſt —————; which, though 
it happened ſome years ago, and is ex- 
tremely trifling in itſelf, may ſerve to 
thew how little care people ſometimes 
take in their choice of an object for imi- 
1 1 1 i 
A young gentleman of my acquaint- 
* bo paſſed in the 4 for a 
very pretty fellow, either was, or affected 
to be, becauſe it was the mode, a prodi- 
gious admirer of the late deſervedly fa- 
mous Sir Iſaac Newton. He had the 
honour of being known to that truly 
reat man, frequently viſned him, and 
ad the opportunity of hearing many 
things from him, which doubtleſs were 
well worthy of being treaſured in his me- 
mory; yet 1 could never find he took 
particular notice of any thing but this I 
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am now going to repeat. Sir Iſaac had 
him at his table one day; and happened 
caſually to ſay, that he thought nothin 
ſweeter than a bacun bone. My ! . 
immediately catched up the word, and 
from that moment it his own, and 
on all occaſions quoted it. If any one 
alked him to eat with them, he would 
ly— Yes, if you have any bacon; 
« for, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, there is 
© nothing ſweeter than a bacon bone.” 
In fine, he went to no place, mingledin 
no converſation, without finding ſome 
means to introduce the ſweetneſs of the 
bacon bone; and repeated the above. 
mentioned expreſſion fo often, and ſo 
impertinently, that at laſt he became the 
jeſt of all his companions, who, in deri. 
fion, called him by no other name than 
the Bacon Bone. Ridiculous as this 
may appear, I can aſſure my reader, 
that the gentleman I have been ſpeaking 
of does not ſtand alone, but has many 
parallels in my catalogue of obſerva- 
tions on a miſguided imitation, as I 
could eaſily prove; but my humour has 
on a ſudden changed it's vein, and I be- 
gin to grow too ſerious to recite any far- 
ther inſtances of ſo ludicrous a nature. 
Degenerate as we mortals are ſaid to be, 
yet even now there are not wanting 
ſome few illuſtrious examples of both, 
whom even an endeavour to copy after 
would be ſome merit in the attempter. 
See where the noble Altamont ſtands 
forth a ſhining pattern of exalted vir- 
tue! __ in his countenance; be- 
nevolence in his hand; the ſtricteſt juſ- 
rice, honour, and ſocial kindneſs, in his 
heart. Near him you will always find 
the chaſte and fair Euphemia, his illuſ- 
trious conſort; a numerous and beaute- 
ous offspring with joyous ſmiles play 
round their feet; Juno and Hymen ho- 
ver over their heads, and ſhower conti» 
nual bleſſings on the happy pair. From 


Altamont and Euphemia, ye huſbands, 


fathers, learn the duties due to thoſe 
endearing names, and ceafe to imagine 
that to ſwerve from them. is politeneſs. 
arn you who languiſh in a wi- 
dowed bed, from Eliſmonda learn to ſup- 
port the melancholy of your condition as 
becomes you—Eliſmonda, who though, 
as Lee expreſſes it, in all the full- grown 
pride of glorious beauty, diſdains all 
overtures for a ſecond marriage, ſhuns 


pomp and ceremony, nor haumts the 


court nor publick walks; but in her 
cloſet ruminates what good is in ber 
| power 


power to do; who moſt deſerves, and 
who ſtands moſt in need of her relief; 
and all thoſe cares ſhe once employed io 
picaſe the beſt of huſbands, are now 
taken up with acts of piety and ſoft com- 
paſſion. Ps KY 
Learn, ye fair ramblers after ſhew 
and hurry, ye 8 gadders to maſ- 
querades and balls, from lovely Am dea 
earn the timid modeſty that heſt befits 
and beſt ſecures the honour of a virgin 
ſtate. She takes no pains to attract the 
eyes of the gaping multitude, and ra- 
2 ſnuns than covets popular admi- 
ration. She avoids being the firſt in 
any new faſhion, and never runs into 
the extremes of if; goes to no routes, 
allemblies, or matquerades; ſeldom in- 
dulges herſelf even with a play or opera; 
and, when the does, is always accom- 
panied by ſome grave relation, whoſe 
preſence is a check on the impertinence 
of thoſe whifflers who ſkip from box to 
box, ſaying the ſame thing to every fine 
woman they ſee there. When ſhe walks 
in the Park, ſhe makes choice of thote 
hours when the leaſt company are there; 
and the only publick place you are lure 
to find her in, is at church. Re 
The example of Dorilaus is a noble 
reprimand to thoſe who ſuffer-themtelves 
to grow old in riots and debauelieries. 
Early he quitted the levities of youth; 
and as the filver ſwan, emerging from 
the ſtream, ſhakes off the drops that 


hang upon it's wings, ſu Dorilaus but 


dipped into the follies of the times, juſt 
taſted the licentious pleatures of the 
town, then deſpiſed and threw them 
from him with abhorrence. Tempta- 
tions of every kind have ſince ſurrounded 
him, yet has he ſtill remained unmoved; 


equally inflexible to the infinuations of 


luxury, and to the bribes of corrup- 
tion. Steady in virtuous principles, 
the evil ones at length grew weary o 
their fruitleſs labour, and now ſuffer him 
to enjoy a calm and undiſturbed repole, 
in the ſociety of a few {elect friends, 
who join with him in commiſerating the 
infatuation of others. E 

If there were no cards nor dice in the 


. world, Favonius would be looked upon 


as an almoſt faultleſs being, and the 
voice of envy have nothing wherewith 
to caſt a blemiſh on his name. It can- 
not be denied, however, that Favonius 
has wit, honour, generoſity, affability, 
and an unaffected ſweetneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion: qualifications which would greatly 


- Uſe of them. 
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compenſate for his love of gaming, if 
jt were not for two conſiderations, which 
are theſe. Firſt, That by indulging this 
unhappy propenſity, 


ployed in the defence of the liberties of 


his country, and for the benefit of the 


commonwealth. Secondly, That his 
high character in the world makes many 
people ready, and even proud, to follow 
his example in this the ſole error of 
which he can be accuſed, while they ne- 
glect the leaſt endeavour to imitate any 
one of the numerous virtues he is ma- 
A +4 ci] | +. Th 
There are many others of both ſexes 
ſill living, whole characters would re- 
flect honour on the imitators ; and ſome 
who, though the world has been ſo un- 


fortunate as to loſe, have left behind 


them ſuch monuments of their virtues 
as never can be forgotten; their me- 
mory ſtrikes a-damp on guilt, and will 
be eternally venerate(l by all the wiſe and 
good. But this is a theme which, though 
perhaps little affecting to the greateſt 
pt of my readers, may yet be too me- 
ancholy tu ſome others, as well as to 
myſelf; I ſhall therefore dwell no longer 
upon it, hut return to a ſubje& more 
ſuitable to the preſent diſpoſition of the 
times, which I am not ſo ignorant as not 
to know an author ought always tocon- 
ſult, if he regards 2 i His own repu- 
tation, or the intereſt of his bookſeller, 


CHAP. . 


GIVES A SUCCINGT RELATION or 
TWO PRETTY EXTRAORDINARY 
ADVENTURES THAT PRESENTED 


' THEMSELVES TO THE AUTHOR IN 


A MORNING RAMBLE, 


A Clear and undiflurted fky, ill 


minated with a ſmiling ſun, and 
perfumed with a thouſand odours from 
the new- budding ſpring, invited me to 
Hyde Park, I girded my inviſible Belt 
about me, for the reaſons | have already 
mentioned in a preceding chapter; and 
alſo put my Tablets in my pocket, 
though I had not the leaſt expectation 
of meeting with any thivg in that place 
which ſhould give me otcaſion to make 
The ſweet ſolemnity of 
this ſolitude afforded me infinitely more 
pleaſure than ever 1 had found in a 
crouded Mall: it inſpired me with the 
N ; moit 
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e laviſhes too 
much of that time which might be em 
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98 
moſt delightful ideas; which indulging, 
I wandered for I believe near two hours, 
# without meeting with any one object to 
interrupt my contemplations. How 
much longer I might have continued in 
in this ble reverie, I know not; 
for I was rouzed from it by the ſudden 
appearance of a gentleman at ſome diſ- 
tance from me, but who was advancing 
directly towards the path where I was. 
On his approach, I ſtepped a little on 
one ſide, to prevent his running againſt 
me. He walked backwards and for- 
wards with ſome emotion, looked often 
on his watch, and diſcovered many ſigns 
of the utmoſt impatience. By the cock · 
ade in his hat, I doubted not of his be- 
ing a military gentleman, and ima- 
ined that ſome diſpute of honour was 
that morning to be decided by the 
ſword; but I was ſoon convinced of my 
miſtake, the officer having more of Cu- 
pid than of Mars in his head. | 
I had not been many minutes, before 


a coach came up, and ſtopped very near. 


the place where I ſtood; There were 
three women in it; one of whom, and 
much the richeſt dreſſed, I preſently 
knew to be the celebrated Lipathea: the 
others, as I afterwards found, were her 
woman and nurſe; this, it ſeems, being 
the firſt time of her coming abroad ſince 
her bringing into the world a ſon and 
heir, to the great joy of that honourable 
family, as the news writers expreſs it. 
On ſight of the coach, the young officer 
advanced briſkly towards it. Lipathea 
ſaw him at the ſame time; and, thruſt- 
ing out her head, and half her body, 
with her accuſtomed loud laugh, called 
to him to come in. With theſe words, 
the door was immediately opened; the 
two women came out, and the officer 
jumped in: after which, the coachman 
was ordered to drive, as flow as he 
could, to the Walnut-tree Walk, and 
ſo round to'the Ha-ha Wall, and back 
to the ſame place again. 

I had no opportunity to follow them, 
ſo was obliged to content myſelf with 
hearing the diſcourſe that paſſed between 
the two women who were left behind, 
To this end I kept as cloſe to them as I 
could, with my Tablets in my hand; but 
the ſubjects they talked on were ſo trifling, 
that I did not think it worth while to 
ſpread them for the impreſſion of their 
words, till all at once the nurſe began 
to run into a long detail of the particu- 
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lars ſhe knew, or could remember, that 


had happened in the ſeveral families 
where ſhe had been; but the matters ſhe 
related being wholly inſignificant, and 
unworthy of record, I ſhut up my Ta- 
blets, and gave no farther ear to what 
ſhe ſaid. I quitted not the place, how- 
ever, till the lovers returned from the 
tour they had been making. The coach 
ſtopped, and the captain was ſet down 
near the end of the ſame path where he 
had been taken up; and Lipathea beck- 
oned her two attendants to come in, 
who by this time, I found, were hear- 
tily weary of their promenade. 

The well-known character of Lipa- 
thea, one would think, ſnould have hin- 
dered me from being much ſurprized at 
any thing ſhe did; yet could I not be an 
eye-witneſs of the glaring affront ſhe 
now put upon her huſband, and the mo- 
deſty of her ſex, without being ſeized 
with a conſternation impoſſible to be ex- 
preſſed. My meditations on this ad- 


venture had perhaps laſted till I came 


home, if they had not been interrupted 
by another which fell in my way, and 
afforded me, in it's conſequences, more 
matter for diverſion than the former. 
Beauty, or what is more than beauty, 
the power of attraction, is not confined 
to perſons of a high ſtation: Nature can 
exert herſelf as much in the cottage as 
the palace; and we ſometimes find more 
real graces under a plain, homely coif, 
than under a fine gauze cap ornamented 
with jewels ; as the little incident I am 
about to rehearſe will abundantly evince. 

As I was paſſing through St. James's 
Park, I met a young woman witha por- 
ringer in her hand, neatly covered with 
a large earthen ſaucer. She advanced 
with flow and cautious ſteps, left ſhe 
ſhould ſpill any part of what ſhe had 
brought. When ſhe drew near the Pa- 
rade, a tall grenadier, who I found was 


her hufband, ſtepped forth from among 


his comrades, and received the meſs from 


her, as alſo a pewter ſpoon, which ſhe 


took out of her pocket, and gave to him 
at the ſame time. Though every thing 
about her was clean, yet the reader may 
eaſily ſuppoſe extremely mean: ſhe had 
a face, however, that ſtood in need of no 
advantages from dreſs to ſet it off. Ne- 
ver had I ſeen a finer pair of eyes, ora 
more ſoft and delicate complexion; and, 
to crown all the reſt of her perfections, 
there appeared, not only in her counte- 
nance, but in every little motion and 


geſtare, that which, in my opinion, is 


- 
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the very ſoul of lovelineſs—a molt per- 
fe& innocence and ſimplicity. 1 was 
not, however, the only admirer whom 
her charms had that morning attracted; 
a certain officer of diſtinction, walking 
on the Parade with another gentleman, 
having ſeen her at ſome diſtance, quitted 
his companion, and came to the grena- 
dier, accoſting him in theſe term 

Officer, So, grenadier, you are. tak - 
ing your , morning's refreſhment. Is 
this pretty damſel your wife ? 

Grenadier. Yes, pleaſe your ho- 
nour. 

Officer. She ſeems very young: you 
can't have been. married long. 


Grenadier. About three months, 
pleaſe your honour. | 
Officer. I hope you uſe her well; 


I dare ſay ſhe deſerves it. 
Grenadier. 1 think ſhe has no rea- 
ſon to complain, Sir. — Have you, 


Peggy ? 

Wie. No, indeed. 

Officer. Iam glad of it. I would 
always have the women uſed well, 

He ſaid no more, but turned upon his 
heel, and walked away with a careleſs 
air, as. if nothing farther than what ke 
had made ſhew of was in his head; but 
I perceived he removed no farther than 
the cnd of the Canal, and kept an ob- 
ſervant eye on thoſe he had left behind. 
The grenadier having finiſhed his little 
repaſt, mingled with ſome ſoldiers who 
were on the Parade, and his wife 4 —— 
out of the Park with much more haſte 
than ſhe had come into it. The officer, 
who had never loſt ſight of her, fol- 


lowed, though for a while at ſome diſ- 


1ance; and | kept very near him, reſolv- 
ing to ſee what it was he aimed at, and 
what would be the iſſue of his deſigns, 
in caſe he had any of the nature I ſu- 
ſpeed. She went through the Trea- 
ſury; and when he ſaw ſhe had entered 
there, he mended his pace; and coming 
up with her under the arched paſlage, 

ve her a little flap on the ſhoulder: ſhe 


ed, and turned back; but, on ſeeing 
him, dropped a low curtſey, while he 


ſpoke thus 5 
| Officer. Well overtaken, pretty laſs. 
I wanted to ſpeak with pow) I fancy I 
have ſeen you ſomewhere or other, 
Pray what countrywoman are you? 
W; 2. I was born in Lancaſhire, ſo 
pleaſe your honour. 
Officer. I thought ſo; for I have 
| heard fay all the Lancaſhire girls are 


very handſome. And pray what brough 
you th London? fs RP 
Wife. 
ſervice, pleaſe your honour; 
caring of one preſently, and happen- 
ing to get acquainted with my hu 
in the mean time, I changed my condi- 


tion. | 
Officer. You did well: there is bo- 


thing like being your own miſtreſs, But 

s are generally afraid of 

4 red coat: how came you to venture on 
+; 


you country fi 


a ſoldier? 

Wife. Tdon't know, 
fate, I think. 

Officer. Well, here is ſomething to 


encourage you to love the army. 


Sir: it was my 


With theſe words he drew a ſix - and- 


thirty piece of gold out of his ket, 
and Arn an offer of putting it — her 
hand; but ſhe drew back, either aſhamed 
or unwilling to accept it, and eried 
© Oh, Sir, I have heard fay that wo- 
© men ſhould never take money from the 
men! To which he replied==* That 
© is from your mean, * fellows; but 
* it is ill- manners to refuſe any thin 
© given ou by your ſuperiors.” He 
now took hold of | her hand; and a ſe- 
cond effort obliging her to receive his 
preſent, ſhe looked on it, turned it tvb 
or three times, and then ſaid" Blefs 
me!] what muſt I do with this great 
piece of money? I 
Officer. Oh, you will find a uſe for 
it; that pretty face of yours requires a 
thouſand things that the grenadier's pay 
will not enable him to purchaſe for you. 
And, now I think on it, *tis pity he 
ſhould continue in that jo ſtation: I 
have it in my power to raiſe him, and 
I will do it; 1 ſhall have a halbert 
forthwith. But I muſt talk to you a 
little- firſt on that ſcore. Where do 


you live? I will come and fee you. 


Wife. Oh, dear Sir; we have not 3 
place fit for your honour to come into. 

Officer. No matter for that. I am 
not proud; and never ſcruple to go to 
any place, how mean ſoever it be, where I 
can either do a pleaſure to myſelf, or a ſer- 
vice to my friends; therefore no excuſes. 

Wife. Your honour is very good. 
But I do not know how to tell you, for 
there is no ſign near us. We lodge up 
one pair of ſtairs, at a button-maker's, 
the next door but one to a chandler's 


ſhop, in a little alley that turns out of 


King Street by a green ſtall, and is no 
thoroughfare,. 


N 2 | Officer. 
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Officer. I ſhall never find it by this 
direction; you ſhall ſhew me where it 
is now. 

Wife. Lord, Sir, what will the people 
in the 1treet ſry, to ſee me go cheek -by- 
jole with ſuch'a fine gentleman as your 
honour? | 9 85 i 

Officer, Well, then, you ſhall walk 
before, and I will follo you. | | 

Wife. But, Sir. my room is alltlirty; 
I was juſt going home to clean it, now [ 
have carried my huſband his breaktait. 

Officer, - 1 (hall not go in, nor Viſit 
you, till after dark; to hinder, as you 
ay, the neishbours from ftaring at me. 


I will come this evening, about nine or 


ten o'cluck. Your huſband is to be upon 
duty, but do you tike care not to be out 
of the way; for it is abſolutely neceſſary 
I ſhould have ſome diſco':ric with you 
before I do any thing for him. 
Wife. "hf Sir, what buſineſs can 
your honour have with me that he mult 
not know! . 
Officer. You may tell him afterwards, 
if you will. But I won't detain you 
any longer; go home and ple ſe your- 
ſelf that your huſband ſhall be a ſerjeant 
to-morrow, and that I ſhall raiſe him ſtil! 
higher, ſo that he may come to be a cap- 
tain at lJait,. 
Wife. A captain!—Oh la! T ſhould 
never hqye thought of ſuch a thing! 
Officer, It all depends upon your- 
ſelf, and what T have tocommunicate to 
you; ſo be ſure be at home, and alone 
when I come, | 


Wife. Yes, 


1 


pleaſe your honour. 1 


would not, for all the world, be fo rude 


as to diſappoint you; though I am 
aſhamed you ſhovkd come into ſuch a 
poor habitation as mine. 

Officer. 
one; I ſhalllook on nothing in the place 
but yourſelf. : 

While he was ſpeaking this, he caſt 
his eyes about, an finding there was 


nobody in light, gave her x kiſs; after 


which ſhemade a low curtſey, and turned 
away io gov home, bluſhing all the way 
ſhe went like the ſun through a gentle 
ſhower in an April morning. He fol- 


. Juwed, as he ſaid he would, till he had 


ſcien her eater into her little dwelling; 
nor left the place, till he had taken ſuffi- 


cient notice of every thing, to he ahle to 
remember and know it again. 
now under a mc ſt ſenſible concern for this 


I was 


poor vourg creature, thus likely to be 
betrayed; not by any iclbzation to ui, 
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Never mind that, my pretty 


but merely through the fear of oFpling 


a perſon above her: quite ignorant o 
the ſnares of the world, and untaught 
how to reſiſt temptation, ſhe was, alas! 
juſt ready to fall into a real fault, by an 
endeavour to avoid an imaginary one 
As Me, Waller ſaid, though on à diffe- 
rent occaſion—- ht CONE 

© Innocence and youth oft makes, 

In artleſs virgins ſuch miſtakes.” 


_ Thoneh IT had nat the leaſt doubt but 
that the young wite cf the grenadier 
would become a prey to the vicious in- 
clination of her ſeducer, yet I had the 
emiolity to ſee in what manner the would 
behaveon the full diſhovery of his deſigm 


upon her. Accordingly, I went about 


ine o'clock to the little alley, and poſted 
myſelf on a bench at a door juſt oppo- 
ſite to the dwelling of the grenadier, re- 
ſolving to go in with the officer when 
he ſhould come. I had hot waited 
above halt an hour before he appeared: 
he was mufffed up in his cloak; bur, by 
the help of a ſmall winking light from 
an adjacent ſhop, I calily knew him. 
He had taken too much notice' of the 
houte to be miflaken in it, and entered 
directly, the door being left open, as I 
ſuppoſe, lor that purpoſe. uy followed 
cloſe behind him; but never had my In- 
viſihilityſhip been in fo much danger 
as it was now brought into by this ad- 
venture, . 
The grenadier, it ſeems, having been 
informed hy his wiſe of every thing that 
had paſſed between her and the officer, 
and more zealous in the defence of his 
honour than perhaps ſome in a much 
higher ſtation would have been, had 
prevailed, for ſome pots of beer, on a 
brother grenadier to do duty for him that 
night, ſo returned home before the hour 
appointed for his rival's approach; and 
havingarmed himſelf with a good oaken 
cudgel, ſtood on the middle of the ſtairs, 
ready to give a proper reception to that 
invader of his rights. My leader had 
not advanced above five or ſix ſteps of 
thi ſtairs, when he received a violentblow 
on the bead; which, together with the 
tw prize it gave him, madechim reel hack, 


anch like to fall on the poor Inviſible; 


but I haſtily and prudently withdrew to 
the middle of the entry, and ſtood aloot, 
to hear, at a more fafe diſtance, what 
would be the end of this affair. The 
gicnadier purſued his ſtrokes; and the 
h ; I Officer, 
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Heer, being in no condition to defend 
pimſelf in that difadvantageous poſture, 
thought it beſt to make his eſcape; but 
not having been accuſtomed to ſuch ſteep 
winding ſtairs, fell down to the bot- 
tom. His antagoniſt, thoagh better 
acquainted with the paſſage, in attempt- 
ing to follow him, had the ſame fate; 
but being nppermoſt, ſoon recovered 
himſelf ; and catching hold of the of- 
ſicer by the collar as he was endeavour- 
ing to riſe, forced him on his knees, and 
continued buffeting'him on the head and 
face till he was coverell all over with the 


blood that guſhed from his noſe and 


month, as I afterwar.ls perceived. 

The officer made feveral efforts to 
draw his ſword, and at length did fo; 
hift the other finding what he was about, 
immediately ſeized it hy the hilt, wreſted 
it from him, ſnapped it aſunder with his 
foot, and threw it over his head. Raſcal, 
ill yon murder me?” cried the officer. 
No replied the grenadier; *Iw:llonly 
cool your eourage, and make you re- 
member running after other men's 
wives. Dog ! do you know who l 
* um?” demanſled he. lonly know you 

for a villain," faid the other, that 
« world debauch my wife; and as ſuch 


I' uſe vou. Sirrah,' returned the 


officer, I will make you pay dearly for 
this infolence!? You know well 
enough that Iams.“ You 
* lye!* rejoined the other, and d-ferve 
to be hanged for taking 'foch a gen- 


© tleman's name in vour muuth ! ###### 


© would ſcorn to ſneak into fuch a poor 


. derable time. 


ö 
rat 
is the matter ?'— Aſc no queſtions, 


Here is half a crown for any one that 
© will get me a chair immediately, ſaid 
he; and the word was ſcarce out of his 
mouth, before a cobler ran with all the 
ſpeed he cauld, to do as he defired. The 
grenadier now affected the utmolt ſur - 
prize, and ſaid—+* All the world ſhould 
never have made me helieve it was your 
* honour! I proteſt I took yon for 2 
© 10gue that wanted to come to bead to 
© my wife while I was abroad, and 
© thought 1 could not uſe luch -a- une 
too ill.“ The women, on heating 


this, gueſſed how the buſineſs Nis, and 
: looked at one another, and grinned: one 


of them, however, was ſo charitable, a. 
to fetch a bowl of water, to waſh t 


blood off his face and garments; He made 


uſe off what ſhe hrought, but gave no 
other anſwer. to what. the grenadzer had 


. ſaid, than a look full of relkentment and 
confuſion, , e 


A chair being bronght; he catehed up 
his hat and wig, which had. fallen off in 
the ſcuffle went into it, Icaving hehind 
him ſufficient matter to employ the con- 
verſation of the whole alley for N .confi- 
On hearing afterwards 
the whole truth of the affair from the 
grenadier and his wife, every one ap- 
pou the conduct of them both, and 

aughed heartily at the diſappointment 
and correction of the laſcivious dfficer. 
For my own part, after I got home, the 
ſaris faction of finding mytelf ſafe f. uin 
the dangers into which my eurioſity had 
brought me, was ſuccceded by tome 


© hat as this, to ſecdluce any man's wife.“ confiderntions on the palſages I had 
The grenadier's hands were not idle all been witneſs. of; and I could not help 


this time: but the officer having at - being filled with the utrnoſtatoniſhmest, 


length got upon his feet, they cominued 
wreſtling taͤgether for ſome minutes, in 


which combat the furious huſband bad 


much the better; which put me in mind 


of what Mr. Rowe fays in Jane Shore 


In ſpite of birth and dlenity, a man 
* Oppos'd againſt a man, is but a man.“ 


The officer now finding himſelf quite : 


diſabled, and being ſtill under the gripe 
of his unrelenting enemy, called vehe- 
mently out for help; on which ſeveral 
of the neighbours ran in with lighted 
candles in their hands, and theentry was 
preſently full of men, women, and chil- 


then; but never was ſuch a ſpectacle as. 


this demoliſhed beau. Blels me ! 
5 what is the matter? cried one; hat 


\ 


that perſons endowed: with; à liberal 
education, and from whom much beyer 


things might be expected, ud, for the 


ſake of gratifying a foolifh-4nglination, 

the fleeting pleature of a' moment, not 

only be guilty of the greateſt injuſt ice to 

others, but alſo af the molt abject de- 

meaning of themſelves, 84. | + $% ; 
3 "EH AP. YHLE 

Is CAI. CLATED RATHER FOR Ap - 
MONITION TAN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, AND THEREFOKB LIKELY 
TO BE BUT LITTLE RELISHED, 


OW vainly do we boaſt the light 


of reaſon, when we refuſe to ſub- 


mit either our wills or aflions to the 


guidance 
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guidance e of it's direction; when, throvgh 
every ſtage of life, we ſuffer ſome darli ng 
paſſion to gain dominion over us, and 
wtterly extinguiſh that glorious lamp 


ve ſeem ſo proud of, and would be 
thought ſo eminently to poſſeſs above 


the reſt of the creation! Prodigality is 


+ generally the vice of youth, and ava- 
rice of age: but though both theſe pro- 
 penſities proceed from a wrong turn of 


mind, and are diametrically oppoſite to 
found judgment, yet I think ſomewhat 


more be ſaid in excuſe of the one than 


of the other. The prodigal laviſhes his 
Rores in ſuch tings as do a pleaſuie to, 
himſelf; and if he fquanders away his 
patrimony in riotous living, and be- 
comes miſerable in the end, there are 
fome who profit by his misfortunes; his 
money circulates, and the publick ſuf- 
fer nothing by his private ruin. The 
miſer, on the contrary, not only denies 
himſelf all enjoyment of the goods of 


fortune, hut alſo withholds them, as 
much as in his power, from every one 


elſe: he parts with nothing he can get 
into his clutches; amaſſes heaps of trea- 


ſure; and ſmiles, with a wicked ſatis- 


faction, to ſee it lie ruſting in his cof- 
fers, while numbers of his fellow-crea- 
rures are periſhing for want of it. 

Avxarice, above all other paſſions, ſo 
takes up the ſoul, that it leaves not the 
l-aſt room for any of the nobler ſenſa- 
tions. Love, friendſhip, pity, and even 


natural affeftion, are excluded thence. 


The covetous man regards only the 
gratification of that one ſordid view; 


all his fears, his hopes, his cares, are 
centered there, and he ſeldom ſticks at 
any thing to obtain it. Beſides, what 


can be more abſurd in itſelf, than for 


er to labour with all their might in 
oP 


ing riches which they neither uſe, 
nor can aſſure themſelves but that the 
next moment may diſpoſſeſs them of? 


And it is remarkable, that the nearer 


they approach to the time when they 
can expect no other than to be ſnatched 


for ever from the idol they had wor- 


ſhipped, they grow the more eager to 


relerve it. The con ſition of thoſe 
"children who have the mis fortune to be 


deſcended from parents of the humour 
I am ſpeaking of, can never be too 
much commiſerated, eſpecially if they 
happen to be born with noticns more 


| juſt and elevated; an inſtance of which 


kind I amnow going to relate. | 
A gentleman, whom I ſhall diſtin- 


guiſh by the name of Avario, is ſprung 
from a very ancient family in the wel 
of England, has a large eſtate, and might 
have been beloved and reſpected by bis 
neighbours, if the exceſſive parſimoni- 
ouineſs of his diſpoſition did not make 
him do things which demean his ran 

and even render him .contemptible in 
the eyes both of his equals and infe. 
riors. He was married, in his youth, 
to a lady of birth and fortune, but had 
no child for near twelve years; at the 


end cf which time, however, ſhe brought 


a ſon into the world ; which, one would 


imagine. ſhould have filled the father's ' 


heart with the higheſt ſatisfaction; but, 
initead of thanking Providence for ſend. 
ing him/an heir of his own bowels for 
his eitate, he only repined at the addi- 
tional expence the new comer mult ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion, His lady was ſen- 
ſibly afflicted at the little notice he took 
of the young Clyamon, for ſo the ſon 
of this unworthy father was called; but 
when {he reproached him with his un- 
kindneſs, he only gave her this churliſh 
anſwer That he ſaw no cauſe for any 
great rejoicing; for he ſuppoſes as ſhe 
had now began to teem, he ſhould in a 
few years have more children than he 
we be able to maintain. 
Clyamon, notwithſtanding, a 
very fine boy; but would 5 bad little 
to boaſt of from education, if his uncle 
by the mother's ſide, who was exceed - 
ing rich, and had no children, had not 


conceived a more than ordinary afſtc- 


tion for him, and reſolved to beſtow on 
him all thoſe advantages which were de- 
nied to him by the niggard diſpoſition 
of his father. He Rar. | Avario, that if 
he would truſt him with his ſon, he 
would breed him as his own, and take 
care he ſhould want for none of thoſe 
accompliſhments which conſtitute the 
my ne gentleman, in caſe he were ca- 
pable of receiving them; Which,” ad- 
ded he, I do vst at all doubt of, from 
the early promiſe of his childhood. 
This offer was too agreeable to both 
the parents not to be readily accepted; 
the father rejoiced at being of an 


expence he could not foreice without re- 


gret: and themother was highly 
to think that her little darling would 


nov receive a more polite education than 


ſne could hope the too great frugality of 
her huſband — how 22 


Clyamon was about ten years of age 
when Sir Arthur Frankwill, for ſo this 
| 5 


* 


* 
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worthy uncle was called, took him under 
his protection, and carried him to a fine 
ſeat he had about twelve miles diſtant 
from Avario's. Doubly happy for him 
was now this change in his ſituation; 
for his mother dying ſoon after his re- 
moval, he would doubtleſs have been de- 
prived of many indulgences he had hither- 
to enjoyed at home, but which wereabun- 


dantly made up to him by the tender af- 


fection he was treated with by the good 
baronet. Sir Arthur, not approving of 
any of the ſchools in that part of the 
country, ſent him to Eton, under the 
conduct of a faithful old ſervant; and 
in that place it was he received his 
firſt rudiments of learning. The im- 
provements he made there were ſuch as 
did honour to the maſters, as well as to 
his own capacity. The accounts thoſe 
gentlemen gave of him, in their letters 
to Sir Arthur, were confirmed by their 
pupil's behaviour whenever the times of 
breaking up gave him the liberty of go- 
ing into the country. Both uncle and 
father were ſurprized on finding the 
fwift progreſs he made in his learning; 
the one was charmed with the ſucceſs of 
his endeavours, and the other quite 
tranſported that his ſon was in a fair 
way of being poſſeſſed of ſo many ac- 
2 without any coſt to him- 
ſelf. 

Having perfected himſelf in all he 
could be taught at E: on, he quitted the 
ſchool, by his uncle's permiſſion, and 
returned to the weſt; where, after hav- 
ing ſtaid ſome time to make an acquaint- 
ance with the gentry, and take ſuch di- 


verſions as the country afforded, his un- 
cle thought proper he ſhould finiſh his 


ſtudies at one of the univeiſities, and, 
for ſome reaſons which he had within 
himſelf, made choice of Oxford. Clya- 
mon accordingly went thither at the age 
of eighteen, and had the good fortune 
to have for his tutor a gentleman of deep 
learning, a keen diſcernment, and an 


unprejudiced judgment; who inſpired - 


him with ſuch principles of juſtice and 
true honour as I believe he will never 


_ depart from. The admonitions of this 


worthy tutor, joined to a natural love 


of virtue in himſelf, entirely preſe: ved 


him from running into any of thoſe ex- 


| ceſſes too many of his age are guilty of: 


though nothing could be more gay and 
ſpirituous, yet every thing he faid or 


id was governed by a certain decorum, 
ing to be ©. He could be 


without 


chearful among the men of his acquaint- 


ance, without 1mmorality or prophane- 


neſs; courtly among the ladies, without 
flattery or inſincerity; reſpectful to his 
ſuperiors, and maintain a proper diſ- 


. tance to thoſe below him without pride 


or ill- nature. In fine, his character and 
manners were ſuch as made hi 


highly 


eſteemed by all the wiſe and good, and 
beloved even by thoſe who would not 


be at the pains to imitate him, 

After a ſtay of about three years at 
the univerſity, he returned to Sir Ar- 
chur's; for that kind uncle and patron 
would ne: ds have him continue to look 
upon his houſe as his chief home: nor 
did Avario at all oppoſe this motion, 
though he was now extremely proud of 
his ſon, went often to ſee him, and would 
always make him' be preſent at 

ublick aſſembly or mecting in whi 

e was himſeif a party. It is certain, 
indeed, never any young gentleman 
was more happy or contented in his 
mind than Clyamon at the time I am 
ſpeaking of; he had but one wiſh be- 
yond what he already poſſeſſed, and that 
remained no longer . ungratified than 
while he forbore to mention it. He was 
as well acquainted, as books could make 
him, with moſt foreign parts, eſpe- 
ciaily with thuſe kingdoms and ſtates 
which compoſe this quarter of the globe; 
but when he conſidered that the beſt de- 
ſcription cannot but fall infinitely mort 
of the proſpe&, he was very deſirous of 
being an eye-witneſs of thoſe things and 

laces he had read of. 

Sir Arthur highly approved of his 
nephew's inclination to travel ; it ſeemed 


laudable to him, as he had himſelf often ' 


thought it was the only thing wanting to 
compleat his other accompliſhments: 
and one day, as they were talking on 
that ſubjett— My dear Clyamon, fail 


he, the deſire you have of ſeeing the 


© world is truly praiſe-worthy, and I 
think you cannot better employ two 
or three of thoſe years which 1 
Heaven has allotted for you, than in 
ee the ſeveral courts of Europe: 
it wil 

difference of their manners and poli- 
cies will, I doubt not, enable you to 
make ſuch obſervations as may here- 
after be of ſervice to. your country. 
I think,* purſued he, there is no ne- 
ceſſity for putting you under the care 


of any perſon by way of governor; - 


vyou are now arrived at yearty, and, I 


enlarge your ideas; and the 


1 


— 


ſlances. 
for the country; he ſoon greẽ,ẽweary of 


164 
«fatter myſelf, at diſcretion enough to he 
© truſted by yourſelf: as to the reit, you 
© may depend that I ſhall ſpare nothing 
© to render the tour you make agrecahle 
* to you; and that, whatever remit- 
© tances you ſhall have occaſion for, 
© from time to time, ſhall be punctually 
© ſent to you, on a letter of advice.” 
This crowned all the other favours 
Clyamon had received from his indui- 
gent uncle; and, it is not to he doubted, 
drew from him the moit grateful ac- 
krowledgments. It was neceſfury, 
however, Avario ſhould be conſulted : 
the matter accordingly was propoled to 
him; on which he teſtified that he was 
not void of natural affection, by the re- 
luctance he expreſſed for expotiny fo de- 
ſerving a lon to the dangers of travel- 
ling; but the arguments urged by Sir 
Arthur, and the enrreaties of Clyamon, 
at length prevailed on him to content. 
Clyamon ſoon macle it appear that it was 
not to gratity avain, unprofitable curio- 
ſity, but the laudable ambition of im- 
proving his wind, that had male him 
ſo deſirous of going abroad. Tue let- 
ters gte wrote to his father and uncle, 
from France, Italy, Sweden, and ſeveral 
parts of Germany, would have been very 
well worth inſerting in this work; but, 
to the mis fortune of the publick, I was 


not then in poſſeſſion of my wonderful 


Tablets; and though F heard them read 


more than once, can remember little of 


the particulars they contain. This wor- 


thy young gentleman had gleaned from 


every ficid he paſſed through whatever 


he found capable of inc:eafing zhe trea- 


tures of his mind; and, in fomewhat 
more than two years, returned to Eng- 
land, full fraught, though not bur- 
thened, with underitanding, and an ex- 
perience far ahove his years. . 

I might here entertain my reader with 
the joy he was received with by his fa- 
ther and uncle, the compliments made 
to him by the geutry in that part of the 
country, and acclamations of the lower 


ſort of people; but I have no time to 
waſte in ſuch minute particulars, and 


mult proceed to more material circum- 
Clyamon had no great tiiſh 


it's amuſements: he loved company, 


and had been accuſtomed to a good deal, 


both at Oxford, as well as while he was 


on his travels; and, on account of the 
gieat diitance between the geatlemen's 
ſeats in that cbuntrachis unc'e's love 


—— 
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of retirement, and his father's par- 
mony, neither of their houſes were mucli 
frequented. He wanted to come to 
London; he had never been three whole 
weeks together in it, and thought he 
ought to be be: ter acquainted witn hat 
was done in the capital of the kingdom. 
Sir Arthur was allo willing be ſhould. 
be known in a place where the accom- 
pliſhments he had given him might be 
rendered more conſpicuous; but as he 
had more than performed the part af an 
uncle, and fully diſcharged him of the 
promiſe he had made to Avario con- 
cerning his education, he thought it was 
now high time for that gentleman to 
take upon him the father, and make a 
ſettlement for his ſon iufficient to enable 
him to appear in the world according 
to the eſtate he was born to inherit. 
This propoſition was not altogether ſo 
plealing to Avario as it ought to have 
been; but as he could find nothing to 
alledge againſt the reaſonablenels of it, 
he only evaded complying with it at 
preſent by ſome trifling excuſe or other, 
t14] Civamon, unable to conceal his diſ- 
content, Sir Arthur preſſed more ſtre- 
nuoutly in his favour than he had done 
before, and atlength, though with much 
difficulty, drew from that niggardly pa- 
rent the ſcanty ſum of fifty guineas. 
This was a light loading for the purſe 
of a young gentleman bred in the man- 
er Clyamon had been, and could not 
be expected to hold out long in ſo ex- 
penſive a town as London. Avario, 
however, accompanied it with a promiſe 
of letting him have more as ſoon as he 
reccived money trom his tenants, who, 
he pretended, had been tardy in their 
payments of late, and occifioned his 
being very much ont of caſh... 
Clyamon could not keep himſelf from 
being extreme'y ſhocked at this treat- 
ment from a father who had been at no 
expence for him ſince he was ren years 
old. Sir Arthur was no leſs chagrined, 
thongh he concealed it from his ne- 
phew; and putting a Bank bill of fifty 
pounds into his hand, ſaid to him 
My dear Clyamon, I would not have 
© you be diſeoncerted. You know your 
* father's temper; but the more he 
© hoards, the more will be your own at 
his deceaſe. In the mean time, be 
afſured I will not forſake you; 1 will 
continually urge him on your behalf, 
and allo privately ſupply you. when- 
ever he is deficient: live therefore like 
« yourſelf, 


a „ „ a a 


« yourſelf, and be entirely eaſy. Theſe 
comfortable words, from a mouth on 
which he knew he might depend, made 
Clyamon ſet out chearfully for Lon- 
don; but what happened to him after 
his arrival, muſt be the ſubject of an- 


| other chapter. 


CHAP, IX. 


186 A CONTINUANCE OF WHAT THE 


FORMER BUT BEGAN. | 


Tuoven Clyamon never had an 


opportunity of making much ac- 
quaintance in this metropolis, and now 
e here at a ſeaſon in which great 
part of the nobikty and gentry e to 
— country ſeats, yet was he ſoon 
known, and his converſation courted by 


' thoſe of the beſt rank who ſtill remained 


in town. There were no operas in- 
deed, no plays, no maſquerades, to en- 
tertain him, but the gardens of Rane- 
lagh, 1 and _ 
to ſpeak more properly, the gay com- 
—_—— frequent thatk places left him 
no want of any other amuſement. The 
love of pleaſure can never continue un- 
gratified in a town like this; and it is 
not to be wondered at, if it ſometimes 
got the better of all Clyamon's diſcretion; 
nor, if ſurrounded, with temptations, 
that he could not —_ keep himſelf 
from giving way to paſſions which, in 
youth, and a ſprightly diſpoſition, are ſo 
natural, that they fcarce deſerve the 
name of faults. It is not my bulineſs 
to detain the reader's attention with an 
account of his gallantries with the fair- 


ſex, if any of the particulars had come 


to my knowledge, which I freely con- 
feſs they did not; I ſhall only fay, that 
he had no amour which could call his 
honour in queſtion, bring him into 
quarrels, or be productive of any other 
unhappy conſequences. f 

The only miſtake in condutt he had 
any great reaſon to repent of, he was 
led into more by the prevalence of ex- 
ample than inclination. He had never 


been in the leaſt tainted with that epi- 


demick vice the love of gaming, and 
rather wondered at the pleaſure he ſaw it 


give others, than defired to be a par - 


taker of it himſelf; yet did he inadvert- 
ently ſuffer himſelf one evening to en- 
gage ina party at ihai dan rous amuſe- 


ment, which he knew had proved ſo fa- 


ary-le-bon; -or, 
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tal to many of the moſt opulent fortunes, 
and utterly unſuitable to a perſon in his 
preſent circumſtances. | perſons he 
played with were well experienced, and 
2 proficients in their arts: they let 
im win at firſt ſome pieces; and this 
imaginary ſucceſs luring him to go on, 
he became at length-a loſer of about 
ſeventy pounds; a trifling ſum to a gen- 
tleman of his appearance, yet three times 
more than he at that time was maſter of. 
He diflembled his chagrin as well as 


he was able, but confeſſed he had not 


that ſum about him, - and would ſend it 
the next morning: on which they told 


him his honour was a ſufficient ſtake for 


ten times as much as he had loft, and 
would fain have prevailed with him to 
have played on; but he now ſaw the 
folly he had been guilty of, ſo pretending 
he had buſineſs, took leave of the com- 
pany, carrying with him a humour very 
different from what he had brought, and 
from what he had ever been poſſeſſed of 
in his whole life before. Impoſſible is 
it to expreſs, as he afterwards told me, 
how much he was diſconcerted at this 
unlucky event: he knew it was ex- 
pected he ſhould promiſe to ſend the mo- 


ney next morning, and by what means 


he ſhould acquit himſelf of that promiſe, 
and redeem his honour, puzzled him to 


a degree that made him almoſt diſtracted. 


He has often proteſted that he never 
cloſed his eyes in ſleep during that whole 
night, but paſſed his reſtleſs hours in 
contriving how to extricate himſelf from 
the labyrinth into which he had ſo fool- 
iſhly ſtrayed, After much revolving in 
his mind, he at laſt bethought bimſelf 
of borrowing the ſum he wanted of a 
. gentleman with whom he was ex- 
tremely intimate, and had a good for- 
tune. | 
Purſuant to this reſolution, he roſe 
the next morning more early than he 
was accuſtomed, and went to dis friend, 
who was not yet ſtirring; but on ſaying 
he had buſineſs of importance to impart 
to him, was eaſily admitted to his cham- 
ber. He told him, in fe words, what 
had happened, the vexatious fituation he 
was in, and the neceſſity he was under 
of borrowing a ſmall ſum, till he could 
receive a remiitance from the country; 
to which the other replied Upon my 
© ſoul, dear Clyamon, I ſhould be glad 
to ſerve you on this occaſion, but, 
faith, it is not in my power at preſent; 
C it is not a week ago ſince I loſt fiye 
08 hundred 
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© hundred pounds at that damned whiſt; 
© and this, with ſome other demands 
© lately made upon me, have quite 
© drained me of all my ready eaſh. But 
I will tell you what I can do for you; 
I know a man who has often ſupplied 
© me, and ſeveral of my acquaintance, 


"© when they have had a bad run at play. 


He has always money by him, and 
4 vill lend you what ſum you pleaſe on 
© your advancing a premium. I will 
< riſe this minute, and go with you to 
4 kim.* 
Clyamon was highly pleaſed at this 
offer; and, while the other was dreſ- 
ſing, reflecting within himſelf how his 
affairs ſtood, and that the little preſents 
he had received from his father and 
uncle being now almoſt exhauſted, 
he ſhould ſoon have calls for more 


money than his gaming debt; thought 


it beſt, ſince be muſt borrow, to bor- 
row. as much as would ſupply his ex- 
pences till his father ſhould be prevailed 
upon to make him a ſettlement, which 
he flattered himſelf would be in a ſhort 
time. He communicated his intention 


to the gentleman, who approved it; and 


having got himſelf ready, they went to- 
gether to old Grub, for ſo the uſurer 
was called, The wretch was juſt com- 
ing out of his houſe when they came to 
it. On ſeeing them, he turned back, 
and conducted them into a little dirty 
parlour ; but as the diſcourſe that paſſed 
between them was ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary, I thought it worth writing down, 
as Clyamon ſome time after repeated it 
to me word for word. 

Grub. So, my young ſquire!—'Tis 
a wonder to ſee you out of your bed be- 
fore the ſun has run three quarters of his 
courſe at leaſt. I ſuppoie you want a 
little of my aſſiſtance; that brings you 
abroad thus early. | 

Gentleman. No, faith, Grub, not 


at preſent; but J have a friend here that 


does. 35 

Grub. Your friend is welcome; I 
will ſerve him if I can.-Pray, Sir, 
what can I do for you? 

Clyamon. Sir, a you emergency 
lays me under a neceſſity of raiſing two 
hundred pounds immediately; if you 
have that ſum by you, this gentleman 


vill inform you who I am, and that I 


want neither the power nor the will to 


diſcharge any obligation I ſhall enter 


into on that ſcore, 
Gentleman. Aye, aye, Grub, his 


my ſoul. 


3 


note ĩs as good as, the Bank of Eng- 
land; you need not fear your money, 
His name is, he is an only ſon, 
and heir to near two thouſand pounds a 
year. * 

Grub, The gentleman has an ho- 
neſt face, indeed. | 

Gentleman. If you have any ſcruple, 
Grub, I will join in the note with all 

Grub. I believe there is no great oc · 
caſion; only in caſe of accidents a col- 
lateral ſecurity may be neceſſary. 
| Gentleman, Well, well, you ſhall 
have it. 

Grub, I ſuppoſe, Sir, you have ac- 
quainted the gentleman with the com- 


mon way of dealing in theſe affairs ? 


Clyamon. Sir, I am willing to allow 
you any intereſt for your money that you 
can in reaſon deſire. PE 

Grub. Sir, I am never out of reaſon 
with any man. As to intereſt, it is quite 
out of the queſtion; I ſhall take no more 
than what the law allows; but when 
we advance money upon a pinch, a cer - 
tain premium is expected. 

Clyamon. Pleaſe to name it. 

Grub. Let me ſee—you want two 
hundred pounds immediately, you ſay. 
It is but a trifling ſum, indeed; but too 
much for a pour man like me ta loſe : 
we who lend money this way run a great 
riſque, Not that I doubt you, nor am 
unwilling to advance the money; but I 
think you can do no leſs than add an 
odd fifty in the note you make. 

Chyamon. How, Sir! fifty 
the loan of two hundred, 
tereſt! | | 

Grub. Lookye, Sir, I would not 
have you imagine I deal hardly with 
you. If you brought me a note on the 

ſt tradeſman in the city, payable one 
month after date, I do aſſure you that I 
would not diſcount it a farthing leſs than 
twenty per cent. Conſider, Sir, I may 
lie a great while out of my money. 


nds for 
es the in- 


. Diſappointments ſometimes happen; and 


when they do, I have not the heart to be 
ſevere in point of time; I ſcorn to diſ- 
treſs a gentleman when I find he has it 
not in his power to pay, unleſs I hear 
he is going out of the kingdom, or to 
enter into the army; and then, indeed, 
it behoves me to take care of myſelf. 
Clyamon, in favouring me with the. 
recital of this dialogue, told me, that he 
had not preſence enoughof mind to keep 


the ſhock he felt at fo exorbitant a de- 


mand 


mand from being viſible to the uſurer; 
who look ing on him with no very pleaſ- 
ing aſpect, ſaid to him g- 

Grub. I perceive you are diſſatisfied, 
Sir; and if ſo, I can keep my money, 
and you may try to ſupply yourſelf at a 
cheaper rate elſewhere. For my part, 
Iam at no loſs how to diſpoſe of the 
little I have: there are enow will be glad 
to receive it on the terms I offered you; 
and, it may be, not grumble to allow 
me a better advantage. 

Gentleman. N {> vac 
Grub, don't be out of humour! My 
triend is not accuſtomed to theſe things, 
and I had not time to inform him before 
we came. 4 

Grub. Sir, I bear a conſcience, and 
am above impoſing on any one. I am 
aſhamed to think of what is practiſed at 
ſome great coffee-houſes that ſhall be 
nameleſs; where, if a gentleman 1s ne- 
ceſſitated to borrow ten pieces, he re- 
turns twenty for. it the next morning, 
or, it may be, the ſame night. No, no; 
ſuch things are an abomination to me: 
I defire no more than a living profit; 
and whoever does not approve'of my 


conditions, is at liberty to reje& them; 


there is no harm done, 
Clyamon, « Not in the leaſt, Sir: a 
as this is the firſt time I ever had occa- 
ſion to become a borrower, and was ut- 
terly ignorant of the methods I ſhould 
take in ſuch a ſituation, I may deſerve 
forgiveneſs. | 
hus was poor Clyamon compelled, 
by his impatience to diſcharge his debt 
4 honour, to acquieſce to the excuſe 
made for him by his friend, and —_— 
with the extortioner's demand. On whi 
Grub was eaſily brought into temper 
again; a note was preſently drawn for 
two hundred and fifty pounds; and be- 
ing figned by both the gentlemen, the 
whole ſum mentioned in it was deli - 
vered to Clyamon,' who put two hun- 
dred pounds into his ket, and re- 
turned the other fifty to Grub: This, 
© Sir,* ſaid the old wary curmudgeon, 
© I receive as a preſent from you, and 
© thank you for it.. Clyamon alſo, in 
his turn, thanked him for the favour he 
had juſt conferred upon him; after which 


they departed, ſeemingly with the moſt 


ect -will towards each other: 
bat it is a truth almoſt unqueſtionable, 
that the lender of this money had infi- 
nitely more ſatis faction in his mind than 


"the boxrower could poſſibly have, Dear. 
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ly, indeed, did he pay for the means of 


diſcharging an obligation which his in- 


advertency had brought him under: it 
was, however, of this ſervice to him, 
that it made him deteſt high gaming ever 
ſince, and careful to avoid all company 
that might draw him into a ſecond mis- 
fortune of the ſame kind; as I remem- 
ber to have formerly read in a very old, 
and now almoſt exploded author— 


© Wiſe is the man who, by oneerror taught, 


© Nomore is inthe ſame temptation caught.* 


There is a way of refraining from be- 
ing guilty of indiſcreet actions, without 
affecting to be over wiſe, Clyamon 


had this happy talent. He knew very 


well, that fora perſon of his years to ſet 
up for a dictator, inſtead o reforming 
his companions, would only incur their 
ridicule; and therefore contented him 
ſelf with not making 'a party in the 
modiſh vices and follies he was ſpectator 
of, without ſeeming to condemn or be 
diſpleaſed at them. Conſcious that, on 
his firſt arrival in town, he had not taken 
all the care he ſhould have done to re- 
yams his way of living according to 
is preſent circumſtances, he began to 
retrench his expences as much as poſſh- 
'bly he could, without letting the world 
ſee he did ſo, or ſinking too much be- 
neath the character of a gentleman born 
to inherit the ample fortune he was. But. 
in ſpite of this ſomewhat too late aſ- 
ſumed ceconomy, he ſoon found bim- 
ſelf in a very great neceſſity for a freſh 
ſupply. He had been in London from 
the latter end of May to the beginning 
of October, and had received no remit- 
tances from the country ſince he left it. 
All bis uncle's remonſtrances had not 
yet prevailed upon his father to make 
the propoſed ſettlement · on him: the 
uſurer's loan was quite exhauſted; and 
he had, beſides, other ſmall debts to 
his tradeſmen, ſome of whom had al- 
ready ſent in their bills, | 
. To add to theſe vexations, Grub vi- 
ſited him almoſt every day, complained 

he was out of caſh himſelf, _ at len 
w very importunate, and plainly told 
— ——— lie no — * of 
his money, and that if he did not ſpeedily 
diſcharge the note, he muſt take proper 
meaſures to force him to it. In this 
exigence, he wrote a very preſſing letter 
to his father, intreating an order on his 
banker in London: but the obdurate 
| O 2 Avario 
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Avario only ſent him an anſwer to this 
effect; that it was inconvenient for him 
to break into the ſum in the hands of his 
banker; ſaid he muſt wait awhile; that 
he ſhould be in town himſelf the enſuing 
November, on the meeting of parliament, 
and that then he would do ſomething for 
him: in the mean time bid him live 
ſparingly, and ſhun all places and com- 
pany that might draw him into any un- 
neceſſary expence. * . 

Poor Clyamon had need enough for 
all that ſtock of ſpirits which nature had 
endued him with, to enable him to bear 
up amidſt the perſecutions of his vora- 
eious creditors, and the unnatural beha- 
viour of his father. He had now no 
other reſource remaining, than an appli- 
cation to Sir Arthur; but very loth he 
was to be troubleſome to that dear and 
beneficent uncle, to whom alone he was 
indebted for what he looked upon as in- 
finitely more valuable than his being, 


his education; and was with much de- 


bate within himſelf, whether it were 
not better to endure the inſults he was 
— to, rather than run the riſque of 
diipleaſing a patron he had fo much 
cauſe to love and reverence. But while he 
continued thus irreſolute in his mind, an 
accident happened which put a final end 
to all the contentiou in his thoughts on 
that fcore, by preſenting him with a mis- 
fortune, which was the more ſevere, by 
it's being ſudden and unapprehended. 
The good Sir Arthur Frankwill died: 
Fate ſnatched him from the world at 
once, without the leaſt previous warn- 
ing; and allowed no time for the making 
bequeſts, either to his beloved Clyamon, 
er any other perſon, who elſe he might 
have thought worthy of a place in his 
remembrance; ſo that leaving no will 
behind him, his whole eſtate, together 


with all the perſonal effects he was poſ- 


ſeſſed of, devolved on a ſon of his elder 
ſiſter, as being the firſt of blood, and 
heir at law; a gentleman who had al- 
ways looked upon Clyamon with too 
envious an eye to have any ſincere friend= 
ſhip for him. The firſt account of this 
misfortune was tranſmitted to Clyamon 
in a letter from the above-mentioned 


kiniman, and contained the following 


lines 


bre CovsIN, „ . 
Els comes to acquaint you wit 
T © the loſs we both ſuſtain by the 


c death of our dear uncle, who departed + 


4 
8 


of 
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© this life fix days age, He was ſtinnd 

with an apopladiek Ft, out of which 
he never recovered, in ſpite of all the 
endeavours that could be uſed. I did 
not ſend to deſire. your company at 
the funeral, as it would have been a 
ſuperfluous compliment to him, and 
a 3 fatigue and expence to your- 
ſelf in coming ſo long a journey; but 
as I am ſenſible of the affection he had 
always for you, I incloſe a Bank bill 
of twenty pounds for mourning. I 
intend to diſpoſe of my uncle's houſe 
as ſoon as I can hear of a purchaſer, 
and am now ſending away all the fur- 


niture, ſo can make no invitation to 
you to comg, hither; but ſhall be glad 
if you paſs a few days with me at 
© T.,. on your return into the coun- 
© try. So the hurry I am in at preſent, 
© permits me to add no more, than tha 

I am , 


Q a aa aaa ac 60646 6a aa 


&c. a 
5 i G. HawKsMORE.' 


It is certain, at this time, and indeed 
almoſt at any other, there were few 
things could have happened more un- 
fortunately for Clyamon than the death 
of his pncle; as he had not only loſt in 
him an indulgentparent, a tender friend, 
and a kind protector, who had promiſed 
never to forſake him, but allo the onl 

rſon in the world who had the mo 
influence over his father, and by whoſe 
interceſſion he hoped to have been ſoon 


_refieved from the precarious ſituation he 


was at preſent in. He had ſcarce time 
enough to recover himſelf from the firſt 
emotions of grief, on the above-men- 
tioned melancholy account, when he re · 
cerved private intelligence that Grub in- 
tended to arreſt him, and had even em- 
ployed a ſheriff's officer for that pur. 
poſe. He had no way to prevent this 
affront but by flying for refuge to the 
verge of the court; which he accordingly 
did, and took a lodging in Scotland 
Yard. Grub ſoon heard of his retreat; 
traced him to his aſylum; and endea- 
voured, by all the means he could, to 
render it of no ſervice to him: but Clya- 
mon had laid his caſe before the board 
n cloth, who had aſſured him of 
their protection, till the arrival ot᷑ his fa · 


- ther ſhould diſcharge this troublefome 


afar: oi, 
The time was now near in/ which 
Avario was expected, and he ſtaid not 
many days beyond it; but his preſence 
rather augmented, than. put * 


* 


the diftreſs of Clyamon. That unna- 
tural parent, on finding the condition 
he was in, flew into the extremeſt rage; 
reproached his extravaganeies, as he 
called them, in the moſt bitter terms; 
ſwore he would ſee him fink under the 
calamity to which: he had reduced him- 
ſelf, rather than give a ſingle guinea to 
relieve him from it; and even curſed 
the memory of the good Sir Arthur, for 


having indulged him, as he ſaid, in no- 


tions ſo contrary to what he oughe to 
have been inſpired with. It was in 
vain that Clyamon endeavoueed to alle- 
viate his furyz he would hearken to no 
excuſes, be ſoftened by no ſubmiſſions 
he could make. One of the gentlemen 
of the honourable board, at Clyamon's 
requeſt, urged the defence of that young 
gentleman. in the ſtrongeſt terms; but 
Avario for many days continued deaf 
to all remonſtrances in his behalf, and 
ve no other anſwer, than that, as his 
fon had brought himſelf into this trou- 
ble by his folly, he muſt endeavour to 
get out of it by his wit. This cruel ſar- 
caſm, when repeated to Clyamon, made 
him almoſt forgetthe duty of a ſon; and, 
as he confeſſed to me, ready to burſt into 
exclamations which he would after- 
wards have reproached himſelf for hav+ 
ing been- guilty of uttering, or even 
thinking of. LITE Pts 
Grub, and ſome other of his credi- 
tors, finding they could do no more to 
him in the place where he was, took their 
revenge in perſecutin 
ceaſing clamours; which threw him 
ſometimes into ſuch fits of melancholy, 
that if he had not been furniſhed with a 


great ſtock of morality and good ſenſe, 


' would doubtleſs have puſhed him on 
ſome defperate method to end thoſe miſ- 


fortunes which heſaw no probability of 


being removed from. Avario, in the 
mean time, notwithſtanding his churliſh 
and ſordid diſpoſition, was far | 
ing eaſy in his mind. The firſt guſt of 
paſſion being blown over, the merits of 
Clyamon roſe in oppoſition to the fault 
he had 'been guilty of, and made it by 
degrees ſeem leſs; he cpuld not forbear 


remembering: that he was his ſon, and 


- ſuch a ſon as every one who was a fa- 
ther. wiſhed his own might copy after, 
In fine, nature and reaſon joined their 


forces, and pleaded ſtrongly in behalf 


of Clyamon, and almoſt wrought him to 
forgiveneſs; but as often as he reflected 
how much it would colt to pardon him, 
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for his preſent ſ 


him with un- 


from be- 
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and that he could not receive him into 
favour without payment of his debts, 
the thoughts of parting with his 

gave a ſudden check to his paternal in- 
clinations. a * 
At length, however, ſome hints which 
Clyamon dropped in one of the many 
petitionary letters he ſent to him, mak- 
ing him apprehenſive that the moſt 
dreadful conſequences might attend the 
deſpair of his offending fon, he became 
determined to db ſomething for him. 
He ſent a perſon to him with ten guineas 
a . Ort, and an offer of 
making up his affairs, in caſe he could 
prevail on his creditors to compound for 
the one half of what was owing to them. 
Clyamon accepted of his fathet's pre- 
ſent, trifling as it was, with ſubmiſſio 
but could not forbear teſtifying the ut- 
moſt diſdain at propoſing of a compe- 
ſition; for beſides being certain that it 


| would never be complied with, the thing 


itſelf appeared to him ſo abject, that he 
choſe to ſuffer any thing —_— de- 
mean himſelf to mention it. This re- 
fuſal put Avario into a ſecond flame; 
but he ſoon cooled again: and, after 
ſome little conflict within himſelf, the 
neceſſity there was of reftoring the li- 
berty of an only ſon, got the better of 
his love of money. Loth, however, to 


part with his darling pence as long as 


there was a poſſibility of keeping them, 
he found _ an 2 — 
the doing 4 thing fo irkſome to him: 
he communicated his intentions to Cly- 
amon in a letter, which that y gen 
tleman ſhewing me afterwards, I found 
contained words to this eſſect - 


© gon, 
c PHOUGH J have been juſtly irrĩ- 
© tated againſt you, firſt by your 
extravagancies, and fince by your late 
obſtinacy, yet I cannot forget I am 
your father, nor ſuffer you to fink be- 
neath thoſe misfortunes your folly 
and diſobedience have brought you 
into. I have reſolved to pay * 
debts before I leave London; but as it 
is not convenient for me to do it 
ſooner, would not have you venture 
out of the verge, for fear of bringi 
yourſelf into diſgrace, and an 24d 
tional expence on me for your re. 
leaſe. In the mean time, am content 
to allow you two guineas and a half 
per week, for the ſubſiſtence of your. 
© ſelf and ſervant. It is expected we 
_ fall 
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© ſhalt be diſſolved about the middle of 
February, when writs will be iſſued. 
e out for a new election; and I ſhall 
© then ſet you clear in the world, and 


© take you home with me; for I do not 


© think it adviſeable you ſhould live in 
© this luxurious town, till you are bet- 
© ter acquainted with the true value of 
money than you ſeem to be at preſent. 
I hope, notwithſlanding, that your 
future behaviour will atone for the er- 
2 rors of the paſt, and I ſhall have no oe- 
2 caſion to repent the proof I now give 
© you of being your uffectionate father, 


 AVARIO.” 


The joy Clyamon would have felt, on 
finding full ſatis faction would be given 
to the demands of his impatient credi- 
tors, was very much abated by the 
thoughts of being obliged to reſide con- 
ſtantly with his father in the cquntry; 
as the manner in which he knew he muſt 
live would be very diſagreeable to his 
humour, and widely different from what 
he had been accuſtomed to with his un- 


cle. It alſo ſeemed alittle hard to him, 


that by delaying the diſcharge of his 
debts till his departure, he ſhould be ſe- 
cluded from all enjoyment of the plea- 
ſures of the town, even while he conti- 
nued in it: but he ſaw into the policy 
of his father in doing this; and, as there 
was no remedy, endeavoured to be as 
contented as poiſible. In the anſwer he 
gave to his father's letter, he expreſſed 
himſclf in terms highly pleaſing to him, 
and brought on a perfect reconciliation, 
as will preſently appear, on occaſion of 
an accident which happened ſoon after. 


. 


CONCLUDES A NARRATIVE WHICH 
HAS SOMEWHAT IN IT THAT 

' . WILL, IN A MANNER, COMPEL 
THOSE WHO SHALL BE MOST OF- 
FENDED TO COUNTERFEIT AN 
APPROBATION, FOR THE SAKEOF 
THEIR OWN REPUTATION. 


HOUGH the greateſt intimacy 
with Clyamon, and a long ac- 
quaintance with Avario, made me no 
ſtranger even to the minute particulars 
of the tranſaction I am relating—TI mean 
as far as I could he informed by the 


perfe& confidence with which I was ho- 


ing u 
would pleaſe no 


* * 2 
2 * 
* 
* 
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noured by both theſe gentlemen—yet, . 


no ſure dependance can be placed either 


on what people ſay of themſelves, or 
the report given of them by others, I 
ſhould never have ventured to ſpeak ſo 
poſitively in many things as I have done, 
if the gitt of Inviſibility had not afforded 
me an opportunity of accompanying 
them when they thought themſelves en- 
tirely alone, and of beholding them in 
thoſe unguarded attitudes which are the 
beſt and only certain diſcoverers of the 
inward workings of the human mind. 
It was my dear Belt could have alone 
convinced me that, contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion of the world, it was not 
ill- nature in Avario, or the ignorance 
of what he ought to do, which had hin- 
dered him from being an affectionate 
huſband, a tender father, a faithful 
friend, and an indulgent maſter; but 
merely his inordinate Jove of money, 
and an unaccountable apprehenſion of 
being reduced to the want of it, that 
made him center his whole cares in his 
bags, regardleſs of all the ties of blood 
and nature, and rendered him almoſt 
incapable of practiſing any ſocial vir- 
tue. , 
It was by this beneficial preſent that 
I became affured Clyamon was much 
more worthy than he took any pains to 
appear; that in all ſerious matters he 
was ſteady and unſhaken, and in his 


| pleaſures decent and well-mannered; and 


that, young as he was, he had ſet up a 
tribunal in his own heart, 'where reaſon 
preſiding as his fole judge, carefully 
examined all his actions, and whatever 
unruly paſſion had got the ſtart, ſtopped 
it in 1t's career, and brought it back to 
obedience. 1 | 


' Many intereſting circumſtances re- 


lating to this affair between father and 


ſon, are loſt to the publick by my hav- 


ing been deprived for ſome time of my 


Chryſtaline Tablets, which had been 


ſtolen from me, with ſeveral other things 
of much leſs, though more ſeeming va- 
lue, by an unfaithful ſervant; but the 
villain finding, I ſuppoſe, that he could 
make nothing of the Tablets, and look- 
n them only as a curioſity which 
hols ſo much as myſelf, 
ſealed them up, and cauſed tham to be 
left for me at a coffee-houſe, My joy 
at getting them again, made me forgive 
the reſt of the robbery, and ſeek no far- 
ther after the thief. I recovered my 
purloined treaſure juſt about the _ 


that Clyamon was in the above - men · 
tioned ſituation; fo that what remains 
ta be recited of this narrative, will be 
chiefly taken from the mouths of the 
perſons concerned in it. I was one 
morning in Clyamon's apartment, un- 
der the cover of my Belt, when a young 
gentleman of the name of Careleſs came 
to viſit him. After exchanging the 
bon jour, and ſome other cuſtomary ſalu- 
tations, Careleſs began the converſation 
between them in theſe terms 

Careleſs. Where do you think I was 
yelterday ? 

Clyamon, I am no conjuror. 

Careleſs. Gueſs. | 

Clyamon. It would be a needleſs 

trouble; pr'ythee ſpare it me. 
Carel. Why, faith, in the gal- 
lery of the Houſe of Commons. i 

Clyamon. The Houſe of Commons ! 
It muſt be a buſineſs of vaſt importance 
ſure, that could carry a fellow of thy 
gay, ſprightly temper, into that grave, 
venerable place. | 

Careleſs, No, thank Heaven! buſi · 
neſs and I are perfect ſtrangers to each 
other ; but. I had an hour or two upon 
my hands, and went thither merely to 
1 time: but was never more diverted 
in my whole life, than to ſee how ſome 
pou members, who had got their 
heads together, and were giggling over 

a copy of verſes inſeribed to Fanny 
Murray, were put to ſilence in an in- 
ſtant, and looked as ſilly as a ſehool - boy 
under the laſh of correction, on the 
ſpeaker's crying out, with an audible 
and auſtere voice To order, gentle - 
men! for ſhame !—to order.. 
Chamon. Methinks, indeed, they 
mi ht have found a more proper place 
and time for laughter. as my fa- 
ther in the houſe, pray ? 

Careleſs. O yes; and J aſſure you the 
old gentleman made as wiſe a figure as 
any there: he ſaid nothing indeed, but 
ſat as ſerious as a judge upon a crimi- 
nal cauſe, leaning both his hands upon 
his gold-headed cane, and his chin upon 
his hands, and liſtening with great at- 
tention to a very long, and, I ſuppoſe, 
learned harangue, of a leading member. 
How do you deſign to diſpoſe of your- 
ſelf to-day ? 

mm I have not yet conſidered. 

Careleſs. Tis a glorious morning! 
Are you for the Park? J come on 
purpoſe to aſk you. | . 

Clyamon, With all my heart. 
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Careleſs. Come along, chen. 1 dase 


flecting, as I alwa 


ſwear the Mall is half full by this time. 
Let us go, and laugh at the 
gar and the ſmall, as Cowley ſays. 

Juſt as they were going out of the 
room, a letter was — to Clyamon 
from his father; which he turni 
to read, I ſtepped behind himhand found 
it contained theſe lines 


c oo 2 PRA © 
6 ave ſomething to impart to 
# I * which is of 2 — 
to my peace of mind, and your future 
© happineſs: be careful, therefore, not 
© to be out of the way to-morrow morn- 
ing, when I ſhall call upon you as I 
© go to the Houſe; for what I have to 
« propoſe cannot be ſettled too ſoon. Be 
* aſſured I am impatient to ſee you make 
© as good a figure in the world as I 
think you deſerve; and that no more 
© is required of you, than a juſt ſenſe 
© of your duty to me, and a regard far 
l what is your own intereſt, to preſerve 
c 


me always your very indulgent and 


loving father, = 
| V&4R10.* 


Clyamon was fo tranſported with the 
kindneſs of this epiſtle, that hecould not 
forbear ſhewing it to Careleſs; who, 
knowing the temper of Avario, had no 
ſooner -> uy _ than he ſaid 

Careleſs, Iwill lay my life upon i 
that the old ee * ye = 
ſome rich widow or heireſs for you, 
with whoſe fortune you may make a 
figure in the world, and ſave his own 


till he can keep it no longer. 


Clyamon, I hope not ſo, for 2s yet 
I have no inclination to marry; and, 


whenever I do, ſhall like to have a wife 


of my own chuſing. 1 
Careleſs. You muſt be cautious, ne- 
vertheleſs, not to venture a ſecond bre- 
lee with him; for he ſeems to have ſet 
his heart very much upon this buſineſs, 
whatever it 1s that he has now got into 
his _ 3 = ? 
Clyamon. ce take you for 
ting it into mine! But I 201 ol got 
more on it. If the thing ſhould be as 
you imagine, I ſhall have time enough 


to be uneaſy after knowing it. But come, 


tis almoſt two o'clock; let us away. 
With theſe words. they went to the 
M :11, and I returned home; where re- 
did after theſe ex- 
curſions, on what I had ſeen and heard, 


I could 
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I could not help being of the ſame opi- 
nion with Mr. Careleſs, as touching the 
intentions of Avario;z and feared that 
poor Clyamon, with all his merit, would 
be obliged to become-a prey to ſome old 
well-jointured Jezebel, or rich dowdy 
who owed her virginity to her uglineſs. 


By what I have often freely confeſſed 


concerning the inquiſitiveneſs of my diſ- 

ſition, the reader will eaſily ſuppoſe I 
Felt no ſmall impatience for the event of 
Avario's viſit to his ſon; and indeed, I 
believe that young gentleman himſelf 
could ſcarce be more anxious. That I 
might loſe nothing of what ſhould paſs 
between them, I took care to poſt my- 
ſelf very early in Clyamon's apartment; 
and it was well I did fo, both for the 
fatisfaftion of my own curioſity, and 
the emolument of the publick, for Ava- 
rio came in preſently after me. 

As they had not ſeen each other for 
ſome time, Clyamon threw himſelf on 
his knees, and in that poſture thanked 
his father for the pardon he had vouch. 
fafed to his offence, as well as for his 
kind promiſe he had given for the diſ- 
charge of his debts. Avario ſeemed 
very much pleaſed with this ſubmiſſion, 
raiſed and embraced him with great af. 
fe&ion; and, after they were ſeated, re- 
plied to what he had ſaid in theſe 
terms — a ? 

Avario. It is a great deal of mo- 
ney, indeed, the folly you have been 
guilty of will coſt me; but it is the firſt, 
and, I flatter myſelf, will be the laſt I 
mall have to complain of: fo we will 
ay no more of what is paſt, I came 
now to talk with you on a ſubject more 
agreeable to us both. Ex 

Clyamon. T have the greateſt reaſon 
in the world, Sir, to hope every thing 
from your guodneſs. | 

Avario. Aye, Clyamon, you are 
my only fon. You may be ſure I have 
nothing ſo much at heart as your wel- 
fare, and I think I have now hit upon 
ſomething that will make you as happy 
as you can with to be. Your late un- 
cle, Sir Arthur, was always teazing 
me on the ſcore of a conſtant allowance 
for you out of my eſtate, to the end you 
may be ina manner independent, and I 
have at length reſolved to do it. 

Clyamon. Whatever you are pleaſed 
to grant, Sir, I ſhall take care to em- 
ploy fo as to give you no cauſe to re- 
pent your bounty. | 

Awvario, But that is not all, Clya- 
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mon: what I ſhall do for you will put 
you in a way of making yourſelf amych 
greater man than you ,would be 
what you will enjoy on my deceaſe. 
Clyamon, I am not ambitious, Sir; 
but ſhall readily embrace any laudable 
means of raiſing m une. a 
Avario. Why, that's well ſaid; and 
what I have to propoſe is not only lauda- 
ble, but has as > too. It is this; 
vou ſhall be a member of the Houſe of 
Commons. | 
Clyamon. Sir, I ſhould be proud to 
ſerve my country in any capacity; but 
in this, fear my youth and inexperience 
will be very juſt objetions. 
Auario. Tut, tut! there are much 
younger than you in the Houſe; and, 
though I ſay it, of much leſs under. 
ſtanding too. As to the forms that are 
to be obſerved there, I can inſtruct you 
in them; and as to the reſt, will 
eaſily come into it yourſelf; therefore no 
more of ſuch idle —.— an over mo- 
deſty and diffidence of yourſelf is the 
worſt quality a man that aims to riſe in 
the world can be poſſeſſed of. I have 
conſidered on this matter in all at's cir- 
cumſtances, before J mentioned it to 
you; and, in order to qualify you for a 
member, have reſolved to aſſign over to 
you five hundred pounds per annum of 
my eſtate. 
Clyamon. That, Sir, is more than I 
could have preſumed to aſk. | 
Awvario. I mean, the rents of fo 
much ſhall be received in your name; 28 


to the caſh, I think it much ſafer in m 


own hands than yours; but you ſhall 
want nothing that is neceſſary: and 
when the buſineſs of parliament calls you 
to London, give you leave to e 
me for what ſum, or ſums, you ſhall 


find occaſion for, in reaſon. | 


Clyamon. This, Sir, is far from 
putting me out of a ſtate of dependance. 
Awvario. You ought not to deſire 
it. Your uncle talked fooliſhly, very 
fooliſhly, on this head; and it it had 
not been for the obligation I had to him 


on the ſcore of your education, I ſhould 


have told him ſo. A ſon ought always 
to be dependant on his father; and 1 
think you have very great cauſe to be. 
content in being ſo, as you have expe- 
rienced the paternal affection I have for 
you, by my readineſs to forgive your 
faults, and to diſcharge thoſe debts your 
extravagancies had contracted. 
Clyamon. Sir, I ſhall always retain a 
: grateful 
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tefulſenſe of all you have done for me. 
ut pray, Sir, ſince it is your pleaſure 
that I ſhould be a candidate at the en- 
ſuing election, what place have you in 
2 eye for me? I ſuppoſe for ſome 
rough. 
Avario. No, no; for our own county. 
Clyamon. Then, Sir, do you decline 
ſtanding yourſelf? | | 
Avario. Yes, Clyamon. I grow 


old, and am weary of the fatigue of 


coming up to London once every year, 
I find it very expenſive, as well as trou- 


bleſome; for though I board while I am 


here at a pretty cheap rate, with one 
that was formerly my ſervant, vet I 
know not how it is, money runs ſtrangely 


away in this town. Beſides, I do not 


think I have been well uſed: I have 
had the honour of repreſenting the“ 
county of in three ſucceſſive par- 
laments, and have got nothing by it, 
but the honour; aud though I have con- 
ſtantly voted on the fide of the court, 
and whenever any debate of conſequence 
was to come upon the carpet, have al- 
ways previouſly attended the levee of the 
miniſter, to know his will and pleaſure; 
all the recompence I have had, has been 


ſometimes a ſhake of the hand, a gra- 


eious nod, a ſmile, and How does my 
good friend Avario? 

Clyamon. You amaze me, Sir! I 
never imagined a gentleman had any 
other intereſt in his election than the 
pleaſure of having an opportunity to 
ſerve his country. : 

Avario. Serve his country!—a fid- 
He on the country! It would be wel! 
worth a gentleman's while, indeed, to 


eajole, treat, and bribe, every little 


dirty fellow that has a vote to give; to 
ſpend ſo much time and money; and, it 
may be, drink himſelf half dead into 
the bargain, at his election; if it were 
not for the ſake of ſerving himſelf, in- 
ſtead of the rabble who make choice of 
him for their repreſentative. No, no, 
boyz if we had not honour, favour, and 
E in view, our electors would 
obliged to court us to accept their 
votes, not we to ſolicit them. 
Clyamon. But, Sir, ſuppoſing this to 
be the caſe, how do you think it poſſible 
I ſhould acquire any of thoſe advan- 


tages which you ſay you have failed in 


the purſuit of yourſelf ? 55 
— . T'1I tell you, Clyamon. I 


could only give my bare vote for or 


4 


that whatever they ſay or do is 


againſt any queſtion; I never had the 
gift of either ſpeaking or writing: now I 
am pretty ſure you can do both; and a 
pathetick ſpeech, or a ſtrong pamphlet, 
are prevailing arguments wat the mi- 
niſtry; a man that can do theſe may have 
any thing, may make his own price. 
So, Cly, it will be your own fault, if 
in a ſeſſions or two you are not above 
receiving any aſſrſtance from me. 
Clyamon. Sir, I ſhall be always ready 
to exert the little talents I am maſter of 
to promote whatever I think is for the. 
good of thecommonwealth. 5 5 
Avario. Tut! what have you to do 


with the commonwealth? You are not 


to ſet up for a judge of what is ſor it's 
good, or what is not ſo; your buſineſs 
is to pleaſe the miniſter, and to think 
every thing right he takes upon him to 
maintain. : 
| Clyamon. But, Sir, how is this con- 
ſiſtent with my conſcience or my ho- 
nour? | | 
Avario. Idle, very idle, I do not 
like theſe notions, Clyamon ; they may 
tempt you to an oppoſition. I ſhall be 
afraid you are a Jacobite, | 
Clyamon. Why, Sir, are all men of 
honour Jacobites? 95 8 | 
Avario. No; but this romantick, ' 
unprofitable honour you talk of, is 


either Jacobitiſm, or ſomething as bad 


ent huſiaſm and bigotry. Is not the 
court the ſource of true honour? Do 
not all honours, dignities, and promo- 
tions, flow from thence? . Therefore 1 
ſay, whoever is againſt the court will 
never riſe to honour, or any thing elſe 
that — valuable. . 3 
Clyamon. Sir, you may be perfectly 
3 that I ſhal Frome. * del 
in ſupport of every meaſure which tends 
to the real honour of his majeſty, and 
the good of my country; and never op- 
poſe any which do not oppoſe the con- 
ſtitution. e e 


Avario. But you muſt not examine 


too ſcrupulouſly into theſe things. You 
are to ſuppoſe that thoſe | who are en- 
truſted with the management of publick , 
affairs are better acquainted with the 
conſtitution than you can pretend to be; 
and muſt therefore take it for granted, 
ight. 
Clyamon. But, Sir, does — this 
implicit faith in the judgment of others, 
and giving up my own entirely, ſavour 
ſomewhat of a flaviſh ſubmiſſion 7 
| Bs Avario. 
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Avario. No, it is only good policy, 
and looked upon as ſuch by all who 
know the world. Indeed, if after your 
voting, ſpeaking, and writing, they 
| ſhoul 
| behove you to pluck up a ſpirit, and 
extort that reſpe& to your reſentment, 
which they were not grateful enough to 
pay to your complailance, I ſhall then 
give you leave to oppoſe them in every 
thing, whether it be wrong or whether 
it be right. 

Glyamon. But would not this chang- 
ing ſides, Sir, make me become con- 
temptible to both parties? 

Avario. Not at all; it is a thing 
too commonly practiſed to be wondered 
at, and has often had a very good ef- 
fc, when nothing elſe would do. Pub- 
lico, for example. It was a good while, 


take no notice of you, it would 
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either. But I ſhall Gay no more at 
ſent on this head: yop muſt think 
preparing yourſelf to ſet out on your 
journey to , in a day or two, 
Clyamon, What, Sir, before you go} 
Avario. Yes, yes. We ſhall not 
he diſſolved ſo ſoon as we expected. I 
do not believe I ſhall be able to get down 
theſe ſix weaks or two months. - There 
have been ſome odd turas of late: but 
no matter; they are ſecrets, and muit be 
kept ſo. But it is highly neceſſary you 
ſhould begin to make your intereſt: you 
are already known to the greateſt part of 
the gentry, and I am pretty ſure they 
will be all for you to a man. You 
muſt cultivate an acquaintance with the 
freeholders, ride about among them, 
invite ſome of the moft leading men 
home, treat them hand ſomel, and make 


indeed, before they bid up to his price; litile preſents to their wives and daugh- 


but they found it nceefſary at laſt, and 
he now enjoys the truits of his labour. 


ters, of ſnuff boxes, rings, necklaces, 
and ſuch toys, to pleaſe their fancies, 


Ciyamen, Ves, Sir, I have heard of I will get a friend of mine to purchaſe a 
many others who bave been bought off , cargo of them for you to take down, 


the ſame way; but whatever has been 
done in former adminiſtrations, I hope 


the preſent will attempt nothing that 


ought to be oppoſed. 

Avario, No, no, you are not to ſup- 
poſe they will; unleſs, as I juſt now 
obſerved, they force you to it by ne- 
glecting to 5 your ſervices. 

Chamon. According 
it will be very difficult, if not altogether 
impoſſible, for the people to diſtinguiſn be- 
tween thoſe who would defend, and thoſe 
who would betray and ſacrifice, the li- 
berties of their conſtituents. 

Avario. If the people are betrayed 
and ſacrificed, as you call it, they can 
blame nobody but themſelves, Why 
do they take money for their votes ? 
Why do they, like Eſ:u, {ell their birth- 
rights for a meſs of pottage? When a 
gentleman buys a county, a borough, 
or a corporation, he has doubtleſs a 
right to make the moſt of it he can, 


Chyamon. This, Sir, is puniſhing 


corruption with corrupt ion. | 
Avario. Aye; is it not juſt it ſhould 
be fo? Lookve, Clyamon, you are a 
novice in theſe affairs as yet, but a little 
time will make them familiar to you. I 
do not doubt but I ſhall hear of your 
being cloſeted by the great man; and 
when once you are cloſeted, your buſi- 
neſs is done; you will have no farther 


occation for my inſtructions gr aſſiſtance 


to this, Sir, 


and will write to my ſteward to furniſh 
you with what money you ſhall have 
occaſion for. 5 

Chamon. Do they know, Sir, that 
you intend to decline ſtanding any 
more? 8 

Avario. Not yet; but I ſhall write 
to night to inform them of it, and to 
urge all my friends in your behalf, I 
hear your couſin Hawkimore has taken 
it into his head to offer himſelf as a 
candidate; and thongh he is not be- 
loved, on account of the buſtle he made 
about turnpikes, yet the large eſtate he 
is now in poſſeſſion of by the death of 
Sir Arthur, may give him an influence 
over ſome people. So there 18' no time 
to be loli: I would have you leave 
London on Monday next. I have given 
orders that all your creditors ſhall be 
paid their ful} demands this day, and I 
think you can have no other buſineſs of 
conſequence to detain you here, 

Clyamon. None at all, Sir. 

Avario. Well then, what friends 
you have to take leave of, you may ſee 
this afternoon; and come and dine with 
me to-morrow. It is Sunday, and you 
know is a leiſure day, and I ſhall be at 
home. Though I am a boarder, I be- 
lieve you will be welcome; or it may be 
] ſhall add a diſh to the table therefore 
do nat fail to come. | . 

_ Clyamon,' You may depend, —4 

0 Fs 221 that 
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that this command is too agreeable to 
me not to he punctually obeyed. 

The old gentleman then ſaid no more; 
but, after giving his ſon a gracious nod, 
went out of the room, with a counte- 
nance which denoted the moſt perfect ſa. 
tis faction of mind. Clyamon waited 
on him down ftairs; and I intended to 
follow, as ſoon as his return ſhouid give 
me an opportunity of going down; but 
was retarded by Mr. Careleſs, who 
came in immediately after Avario was 
out of the houſe. This gentleman, 
who it ſrems has a ſincere friendſhip for 
Clyamon, had been extremely impatient, 
and indeed more anxious than could 
have been expected from a perſon of his 
gay, thoughileſs diſpoſition, to know the 
event of the letter he had received from 
his father, had been come to the houſe 
ſome time, and waited in the parlour 
till the departure &f Avario made it 
proper for him to appear. Almoſt the 
firſt ſalutation he gave to Clyamon con- 
- tained an entreaty for the ſatisfaction of 
his curioſity in this point, which the 
other very readily complied with, in ge- 
neral tefms; but had too much diſcre- 
tion to expoſe his father's mercenary 
views; or, by relating the deſign he had 
of making him a member of parliament, 
reveal the motives he had for doing ſo, 
or the inſtructions he had given him for 
his behaviour after he ſhould be elected. 

Mr. Careleſs, after haviug congratu- 
lated his friendon his being re-eſtabliſhed 
in the good graces of his . and the 
honour that was about to recede to him, 
ſaid a great many pleaſant and ſpirited 
things to him on the occaſion of his be- 
ing likely to become a member of that 
augult and reſpectable aſſembly. But 
the particulars of this diſcourſe; enter - 
taining as it was, I am entirely unable to 
repeat, my Tablets being already croud- 
ed with the preceding dialogue; and all I 
can remember is, that the two gentle- 
men, after chatting away an hour, 
agreed to dine together that day, and 
to that end adjourned to a tavern in the 
neighbourhood, leaving me at liberty to 
retire to my own apartment. I was ex- 
tremely pleaſed with finding, by what 


I had ſeen that day of Clyamon, that 1 


had not been deceived in the high-raiſed 
expectations I had entertained of his 
good ſenſe and probity; and alſo with 
perceiving that Avario, in ſpite of his 
ſordid and avaricious diſpoſition, could 


3 \ 
„ 
not help allowing the merits of a 
whoſe ſentiments and principles — 
in almoſt every thing, ſo directly oppa- 
ſite fo his own, | 
Tue evening of the next day this wor- 
thy young gentleman called upon me, ab 
he returned from having paſſed the 
former part of it with his father. 


was much leis reſerved with me than he 
had been with Mr. Careleſs, which con- 


vinced me he knew how to refrain un- 


boſoming himſelf to thoſe whole ſolidity 
he had cauſe to doubt, and took a plea» 
ſure in being entirely open to thoſe on 
whom he could depend that his confi, 
dence would not be abuſed either by 
wantonneſs or neglett. He repeated to 
me the rules preſcribed to him by his 
father for the regulation of his conduct 
in parliament, and expreſſed the little 
obligation he thought himſelt under to 
him on that ſcore, in terms the moſt ſtrong 
and pathetick, Thele are ſome of his 
words—* The love of my country,” 
ſaid he, I look upon as F firſt and 
© greateſt moral duty of mankind; and I 
think I may venture to aſſure myſelf, 
that I ſhall never be tempted to re- 
nounce it on the proſpe of any ad- 
vantage offered, in what ſhape ſo. 
ever. 
I then told him, that I believed the bulk 
of the people owed the grievances they 
complained of, greatly to the luxury of 
their repreſentatives; who, having im- 
paired their eſtates in the modiſh exceſſes 
of the times, found themſelves under a 
neceſſity of entering into meaſures 
which otherwiſe they would never have 
complied with. Perhaps, too, ad- 
ded I, * to gratify the ambition of a 
beloved wife, or prevent the clamour 
© of a turbulent one, may be one rea- 
© ſon to which the infringement of pub- 
© lick liberty may be aſcribed.* Clya- 
mon liſtened with great attention to 
what I ſaid; and joining in my opinion, 
replied, that his own obſervation of 
ſome late inſtances confirmed the truth 
of this argument. * The firſt of theſe - 
© excitements,” continued he, I have 
© already experienced the danger of 
© through my inadvertency, and ſhall 
© be wary to avoid the ſnare in which I 
© have been once entangled; and, as for 
the other, if ever I marry, ſhall en- 
© deavour to get a wife as near as poſ- 
© fible to the deſcription given by the 
c poet of his miſtreſs— _ 

5 P22 — A maid. 
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id — | A maid 

6 Who knows not courts, yet courts does far 
© outſhine 

© In every ſtarry beauty of the mind; 

One who, array'd in native lovelineſs, 

e And ſweet ſimplicity, deſpiſes art; 

6 And has a foul too great to ſtoop to 
c pride, 

© With the mean ways by which it aims at 
6 grandeur. 
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With theſe diſcourſes we hs the 
time he ſtaid. I have not = put | 
but heard of his ſafe arrival at — | 
Whether he will be elected for that 
county, cannot bedetermined at the time 
of my writing this; ſo can only ſay, 
that if he is, I doubt not but his\cha- 
racter will appear to much more advane ' 
tage, than in the faint ſketch I are 
here been able to give of ite 
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